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Tennis  Wimbledon  Championships  

Krajicek  plays  it  straight 


Golden  moment . . . Richard  Krajicek  kisses  the  Wlnbledon  trophy 
after  crushing  MaliVal  Washington's  challenge  photos raph:  tom  jenkins 


Stephen  Bleriey  

NOT  a seed  in  sight  but  root 
and  branch  it  was  Richard 
Krajicek's  final  on  Sunday. 
Serving  with  merciless  severity  and 
striking  ground  strokes  of  invinci- 
ble certainty,  the  24-year-old  Dutch- 
man defeated  America’s  MaliVai 
Washington  in  straight  — albeit  in- 
terrupted — sets  6-3, 6-4, 63. 

When  lie  reflects  on  his  victory, 
which  in  the  white-hot  hent  of  the 
winning  moment  brought  him  tum- 
bling to  his  knees  with  unbridled 
joy,  Krajicek  will  have  cause  to  re- 
member the  name  of  Austrin's 
Thomas  Muster. 

Muster,  the  Nn  7 need,  pulled  out 
of  die  tournament  a few  days  before 
the  start  and  Kri\]icck  was  slipped 
into  his  place  in  the  draw.  This  im- 
mediately put  him  on  course  to 
meet  (lie  reigning  champion  Pete 
Sampras  mid  the  former  champion 
Michael  Stich,  and  he  raised  his 
game  magnificently. 

Before  this  Wimbledon  Krajicek 
had  never  progressed  beyond  the 
fourth  round  but  a victory  nt  this 
singe  over  the  German,  coupled 
with  lilt*  quarter-final  eradication  uf 
Sampras,  marked  him  uut  as  the 
man  in  the  must  marvellous  form. 

Yet  in  a year  where  tile  form 
book's  pages  fluttered  soggily  out  of 
the  window,  few  were  prepared  to 
forecast  any  tiling.  Australia's  Jason 
Stohenbcrg  stood  between  the  Gfl 
Bin  Krajicek  (affectionately  known 
as  Crackajack  on  the  circuit)  and 
the  coveted  final  — his  first  in  a 
Grand  Slain  tournament. 


Would  it  be  double  or  drop?  Kra- 
jicek was  the  embodiment  of  cool- 
ness throughout  the  semi-final  and 
again  on  Sunday.  "When  you  have  a 
serve  like  tiiat,  then  you  get  a break 
and  boom  — that's  it,"  said  Wash- 
ington. /hid  it  was.  Here  were  aces 
high,  low  and  every  whichway  — 14 
in  die  final  and  more  than  100  pow- 
ered down  in  all. 

Thi9  victory  was  achieved  by 
more  thnn  mere  service  power, 
however.  Krajicek  reached  the  Ital- 
ian Open  final  in  Rome  earlier  this 
year  and,  although  he  lost  in  four 
scls  io  Muster,  he  revealed  a range 
nnd  variety  of  strokes  that  augured 
well  for  his  Wimbledon  hopes. 

The  Dutchman  followed  this  up 


Roll  of  honour 


Man’  Sing  las:  Winner, 

R Krajicek;  runner-up. 

M Washington 

Women's  Singles;  Winner, 

S  Graf;  runner-up,  A Sanchez 
Vicario 

Men's  Doubles:  Winners, 

T Woodbrldge/M  WoadForde; 
runners-up,  B Black/G  Connell 

Women's  Doubles:  Winners, 
M Hingls/H  Sukcwa;  runnars-up, 
M McGrath/L  Nelland 

Mixed  Doubles:  Winners, 

C Suk/H  Sukova;  runners-up, 

M Woodforde/L  Neiland 


by  reaching  the  quarter-final  of  the 
French  Open,  where  he  lost  to 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  the  eventual 
champion. 

Those  who  have  watched  Kra- 
jicek’s career  unfold  have  always  be- 
lieved he  should  one  day  do  well  at 
Wimbledon,  but  a run  of  injuries  left 
him  short  of  victories  and  confi- 
dence. With  total  fitness  came  self- 
belief and,  on  Sunday,  his  first 
Grand  Slam  title  after  semi-final  fail- 
ures at  the  Australian  Open  In  1992 
and  at  Roland  Garros  the  next  year. 

Krajicek's  win  earned  him 
£392,500,  although  it  was  something 
a little  different  that  lit  up  his  eyes 
before  the  match  began.  Wimble- 
don’s first  streaker  cavorted  pflBt 
bo tli  players  as  they  stood  at  the  net 
and  the  Dutchman  admitted  after- 
wards that  her  run  had  helped 
break  the  tension.  The  All  England 
Club  was  more  circumspect. 
“Whilst  we  do  not  wish  to  condone 
the  practice,  it  did  at  least  provide 
some  light  amusement  for  our  loyal 
and  patient  supporters,  who  have 
had  a trying  time  during  the  recent 
bad  weather,”  read  their  statement. 

Washington,  aged  27  and  ranked 
20th  in  the  world  but  with  only  one 
previous  major  quarterfinal  appear- 
ance in  seven  years  of  trying,  saw 
the  writing  on  the  gross  as  early  as 
the  second  game  when  Krqjicek 
broke  his  serve.  "Boring!"  came  a 
brief  cry  as  Krajicek  pummelled 
down  three  successive  aces  to  make 
the  score  5-2.  But  this  was  not  the 
aridity  of  the  Sampras-lvanisevic 
final  of  two  years  ago. 

"The  trouble  is  that  when  you 


play  a guy  serving  like  Richard  you 
can  be  40-0  up  on  his  serve  and 
even  then  he  blasts  four  past  you." 
said  the  white-haired  Pancho  Se- 
gura, who  was  regularly  taken  to 
the  service  cleaners  by  Pancho 
Gonzales.  The  great  showman  was 
talking  during  the  first  of  three  rain 
breaks  and  urging  Washington  to 
step  in  more  often. 

Washington's  game  certainly  im- 
proved sharply  during  the  second 
set,  although  Krajicek's  serve  was 


threatened  only  once  — and  then 
only  briefly.  The  American  was  bat- 
tling a surging  tide  and  was  en- 
gulfed again  in  the  ninth  game  of 
the  second  set,  saving  two  break 
points  but  not  the  tlird. 

The  only  elemcit  that  could  have 
stopped  the  Dutchman  was  the 
weather.  Washington  managed  one 
break  back  in  the  bird  set  but  this 
strangest  of  Wiitbledons  ended 
thankfully  on  a rinsing  note  of  indi- 
vidual triumph. 
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Cryptic  crossword  by  cr/spa 
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25 
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Across 

I Saw  show  with  the  right  note  (7) 
5 Fodder  lor  catlle  In  Alpine 

meadows?  17) 

9 The  student's  leave  of  absence 
from  lunch  say  (5) 

10  Speed  wilh  which  the 
managers  aim  lo  score  here  (9) 

II  Turn  work  into  play  (9) 

12  Enabled  a high-ranking  official 
lo  find  oblivion  (6) 

13  Wrinkle  free  and  middle -agedl 
(6) 

15  Possibly  let  assets  go  to  gel  fiat 
(9) 

18  People  are  not  fit  lo  take  Ihem  (9) 


19  This  is  unusual  if  not  In  military 
service  (5) 

21  Record  set  by  a female  animal 
(5) 

23  A bunch  of  reporters  keen  to 
enlist  help?  (5,4) 

25  Awfully  daring —are  called  lo 
account  lor  it  (9) 

26  The  capital  of  a couple  of 
hundred  big  guns  (5) 

27  Immutable  as  8 (7) 

28  Diversified  sport,  that  Is  the 
answer  (7) 


Down 

1  Head  getting  in  through 


advocate  (7) 

2 Having  a single  manual  worker 
take  heed  and  no  mistakel  (3-6) 

3 Offering  some  pretext,  radioed 
for  additional  supplies  (5) 

4 Game  graduate  fellow  about  to 
make  a lot  of  money  (9) 

5 A body  of  seamen  captured  by 
the  French  in  Ulster  (5) 

6 Spanish  gentleman  having  a 
dance  with  the  queen  In 
company  (9) 

7 Devious  sort  — a cook  (5) 

8 Quite  without  purpose,  like  27 

(7) 

14  Leaving  out  the  objection  (9) 

1 6 America  backing  the  prodigal 
will  hold  things  up  (9) 

1 7 The  means  of  obtaining 
admission  Is  fascinating  (9) 

1 8 Many  a fool,  over  time,  creates 
friction  (7) 

20  Impress  certain  points  on 
serious  follower  (7) 

22  A resort  of  high-fliers  (5) 

23  Really  punishing  Nepal  trip  (5) 

24  The  rogue  will  do  badly  (5) 


Last  week's  solution 


Graf  in  seventh  heaven 


FROM  time  to  time  during 
Saturday’s  final  thoughts 
turned  to  pigs.  Not  the  fat  ones 
that  Richard  Krajicek,  in  an  ap- 
palling moment  of  political  in- 
correctness, once  suggested 
were  rampant  in  the  women's 
game;  rather,  the  noise  these 
creatures  make:  the  grunt, 
writes  Stephen  Bierley. 

It  Is  perhaps  unfair  both  on 
women's  tennis  and  pigs  to  de- 
scribe the  crieB  certain  playera 
emit  as  grunts,  but  English  is  not 
particularly  rich  in  verbs  or  ad- 
jectives to  detail  the  exhalation 
of  air  accompanied  by  sound. 

So  it  is  that  Monica  SeleB  has 
been  dubbed  a grunter. 

Thoughts  of  Seles  were  to  the  ■ 
fore  during  the  women's  final 
because  without  her  return  to 
form  the  women's  game  Is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  dominated  fay 
Steffi  Graf  and  Arantxa  Sanchez 
Vicario,  who  have  now  met  In  six 
of  the  last  1 1 grand  slam  finals. 

Sanchez  Vicario  was  visibly 
upset  last  month  when  she  lost 
In  three  Bets  to  Graf  at  Roland 
Garros,  having  come  so  close  to 
victory.  On  Saturday  she 
accepted,  without  excuse,  that 
Graf  had  simply  been  the  better 
player,  "Steffi  has  never  played 
the  forehand  as  good.  When  she 
plays  me  she  play*  her  best,  and 
on  this  occasion  she  was  so  con- 
sistent better  than  any  other 
match.’* 

The  pulverising  depth  of 
Grafs  forehand,  particularly  to 


Sanchez  Vicario’s  backhand 
side,  was  the  doirinant  theme  of 
this  match.  The  fhrt  set  took  33 
minutes  and,  when  Graf  rushed 
to  a 4-0  second-set  lead,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  flial  would  last 
barely  an  hour.  Smchez  Vicario 
had  not  plqyed  bally  but  Graf's 
power  and  length  we  re  pitiless. 

When,  at  3-0  diwn,  Sanchez 
Vicario  took  a ballroom  break, 
Graf  (suffering  film  a heavy  cold 
for  which  she  hac  received  treat- 
ment earlier)  covered  herself  In 
towels.  If  the  Spaiiard's  Inter- 
lude was  an  atteopt  to  break 
Graf’s  clamp  on  he  match  It  had 
a delayed  effect. 

Graf  held  her  lext  serve  to 

Jove  and  only  thei  began  to  dis- 
play vulnerability  An  air  shot  on 
a smash  led  to  hr  being  broken 
for  the  first  tinieuid  she  lost  her 
serve  again  as  Snchez  Vicario 
levelled  at  5-5. 

Graf 's  teapone  was  immedi- 
ate. On  the  flrat  joint  of  the  next 
game  Sanchez  Ycario  fell  as  She 
tried  to  retrleveshe  rose  slowly 
A nd,  although  nt  hurt,  lost  her 
serve  to  love.  Tie  shadow  of  her 
compatriot  Mlgel  Induraln,  1 
blowing  up  horibly  in  the  Alps, 
fell  across  her. 

So  Graf  servd  otit  for  her 
seventh  Wlmbldon  title:  It  was 
her  100th  tour  ament  win  and 
709th  singles  access.  "1  don’t 1 
know  howl  dot.  1 just  keep  on 
doing  It  I don'eare.”  One  per- 
son who  does  are  Is  Seles,  who 
remains  worldolnt  No  1. 
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TWA  crash 
‘yields  bomb 
svidence’ 


in  Katz  In  New  York 
nd  Reuter 

PRELIMINARY  tests  on  a 
residue  found  on  wreckage 
iom  TWA  Flight  800  suggest 
tat  the  Boeing  747  which 
cashed  en  route  to  PnriB  from 
tew  York  lost  week  was  brought 
dtwn  by  explosives,  it  was 
reported  on  Monduy. 

Qioting  unnamed  “well- 
placeT  sources,  the  CNN  televi- 
sion letwork  said  investigators 
testing  wreckage  close  to  the 
baggo(e  hold  of  the  airliner 
foundtdl-tnlc  chemicals  typi- 
cally i'ft  by  the  detonation  of  an 
explodve  device.  The  residue 
was  feund  on  the  trailing  edge 
of  oncof  the  wings  near  the 
i>agga£e  compartment. 

Meal  while  the  ABC  network 
reporttd  investigators  ns  snying 
privately  dint  die  |)lece  of  metal 
recovered  had  blast  and  burn 
marks  consistent  with  an 
explosive  device,  M also  said 
investigators  have  now  put  the 
possibility  of  a missile  attack  at 
the  top  of  their  shortlist. 

The  tests  on  thereaidue  found 
on  the  wreckage  were  carried 
out  using  imprecise  field  equip- 
ment. It  has  been  sent  to  a foren- 
sic laboratory  for  farther  tests. 

But  while  officids  Insisted  the 
results  were  inconclusive,  they 
are  the  strongest  evidence  so  far 
that  the  230  passengers  and 
crew  who  died  when  the  airliner 
plunged  into  the  Atlantic  off 
Long  Island  shorty  after  take- 
off last  week  were  the  victims  of 
foul  play. 

James  Kalistroni,  the  FBI 
agent  In  charge  of  the  anti- 
terrorism task  force  Investigating 
the  crash,  refused  to  comment 
on  the  reports  of  blast  evidence 
but  said:  "I  think  we  will  know 
the  answer  to  this  oooner  rather 
than  later." 


A piece  of  wreckage  from  the  Boeing  747  is  towed  to  land;  230  died 
in  the  crash  off  Long  Island  photograph,  daniel  Goodrich 


The  apparent  breakthrough 
came  hours  after  hundreds  of 
relatives  of  the  crash  victims  had 
gathered  on  a beach  near  the 
disaster  scene  fora  memorial 
service. 

Looking  distraught,  several  of 
the  relatives  waded  into  the  sea 
up  to  their  knees,  hugging  each 
other  and  staring  out  towards 
the  area  nine  miles  off  the  coast 
where  Coast  Guard  cutters  and 
police  divers  are  still  hunting  far 
bodies  and  wreckage. 

Families  of  the  victims  have 


become  increasingly  angry  over 
the  slow  pace  of  the  recovery 
effort  and  the  identification  of 
bodies. 

By  Monday,  five  days  after  the 
crash,  divers  had  still  not  recov- 
ered the  plane's  "black  box" 
voice  and  flight  data  recorders 
— the  key  hems  investigators 
want  as  they  try  to  determine 
whether  the  jet  was  destroyed  as 
a result  of  terrorism,  mechanical 
failure  or  human  error. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


Eurosceptics  cheer  as  minister  resigns 


Michael  White 


JOHN  MAJOR  ruled  out  conceB-, 
sions  on  the  British  Cabinet's 
European  policy  this  week  as  Tory 
in-fighting  resumed  following  Mon- 
day's resignation  by  the  Treasury 
minister  David  Henlhcoat-Amory. 

Cabinet  loyalists  were  in  despair 
and  many  Tory  MPs  were  puzzled 
that  a fastidious  colleague,  who  had 
remained  in  the  key  post  of  deputy 
chief  whip  during  the  bloody  pas- 
sage of  die  Maastricht  Treaty, 
should  jump  ship  and  blight  the 
Government's  latest  hope  of  recow 
ery  by  calling  for  outright  rejection 
of  British  involvement,  in  a single 
European  currency. 

Eurosceptics  were  delighted.  “In 
tiie  short  term  the  Cabinet  will  dig 


in,"  said  one.  "In  the  medium  term' 
this  will  help  U9  win."  Speculation 
persisted  that  other  ministers  itch  to 
leave  the  Government  as  it  enters 
Its  last,  desperate  fight  for  survival. 

Mr  Major  planned  to  conduct  a 
limited  reshuffle  on  Tuesday.  De- 
spite Mr  Heathcont-Amory  protest- 
ing that  he  had  planned  to  go 
quietly  to  the  reshuffle,  his  resigna- 
tion was  dragged  out  over  four  days 
since  it  was  leaked. 1 

He  then  twisted  the  knife  with  a 
resignation  letter  that  dismissed  the 
Cabinet’s  carefully  crafted  compro- 
mises on  the  single  currency  as  use- 
less in  the  face  of  a "relentless 
drive"  towards  political  union.  This 
policy  is  not  working,"  he  told  Mr 
Mqjor.  He  pointedly  described  the 
Cabinet's  agreement  to  avoid  ruling 


out  membership  of  a Euro-currency ' 
bloc  during  the  1997-2002  parlia- 
ment as  “an  equivocation  confusing 
to  the  public  and  disappointing  to 
most  of  our  supporters".  • 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  struggle 
tearing  the  Tories  apart  Sceptics 
believe  that  ruling  out  a single  cur- 
rency before  2002  would  unite  their 
parly  and  help  Mr  Major  beat  Tony 
Blair.  Loyalists  believe  in  keeping 
options  open  — and  in  not  appeas- 
ing Thatcherite  fundamentalists. 

In  his  reply  lo  Mr  Henthcoat- 
Amory,  Mr  Mqjor  conceded:  "I  un- 
derstand the  passions  aroused  by 
this  issufc",  but  added  that  it  was  in 
Britain’s  interest  lo  stay  at  (he  heart 
of  the  debate  on  planning  a single 
currency,  • to  which  FYnnce  and 
Germany  are  corhmilted. 


Tutsi  leaders  make 
‘deal’  on  evictions 


Chris  McQreal  In  Kigali 

THE  United  Nations  has 
accused  the  Tutsi-controiied 
governments  of  Burundi  and 
Rwnnrin  of  coilnbornting  over  the 
expulsion  of  l hoi i sands  of  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugees  from  camps  in 
Burundi. 

As  I he  forced  repatriations  began. 
Burundi's  army  said  Unit  mure  than 
300  Tutsi  children,  women  imd  men 
had  been  massacred  by  Hutu  rebels 
who  the  military  claims  are  shelter- 
ing in  refugee  camps. 

Since  Friday  last  week,  Burundi's 
soldiers  have  been  forcing  about 

1,000  refugees  al  a time  un  to  lor- 
ries. some  commandeered  from  the 
UN.  They  have  then  been  dumped 
across  the  border  in  Rwanda. 

Rwandan  government  officials 
said  the  exercise  would  continue  tie- 
spite  protests  from  tile  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  A total  of  10.1)00  have 
arrived  in  Rwanda  since  last  Friday. 

The  UN  secretary-general, 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  citing  the 
massacre  in  Burundi,  urged  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  prevent  another  catastrophe 
in  Central  Africa  and  to  press  ahead 
with  plans  for  a multi-national  force. 

Efforts  by  the  former  Tanzanian 
president  Julius  Nyerere  to  mediate 
have  failed  to  end  the  violence,  and 
a plan  to  deploy  a regional  peace- 
keeping force  in  Burundi  is  on  hold 
as  the  government  and  its  neigh- 
bours negotiate  the  terms  of  mili- 
tary intervention. 

The  refugee  expulsions  began 
from  Kibezi  camp  in  the  Ngozi  area 
of  northern  Burundi,  /til  those 
forced  out  are  Hutus,  who  fled 
Rwanda  after  the  anti-Tutsi  geno- 
cide two  years  ago. 

At  the  weekend  the  army  moved 
into  a second  camp  at  Ruvomo  a few 
miles  away.  About  7,000  people  had 
already  fled  into  the  hills.  The  UN 
said  it  has  been  denied  access  to  the 
camp,  where  a similar  number  of 
people  are  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
Ail  indications  showed  expulsions 
would  also  be  conducted  from  the 
Magara  camp  — the  biggest  with 

41,000  refugees. 

Burundi  insists  that  the  refugees 
are  returning  voluntarily.  But  tiie 
UNHCR  described  the  repatriations 
as  illegal  expulsions.  A spokes- 
woman. Christiane  Berthlaume,  ac- 
cused the  governments  of  working 
together.  “Tilts  operation  is  clearly 
being  carried  out  in  collusion  be- 
tween the  authorities  of  Burundi 
nnd  Rwanda.  It  is  creating  a new  cri- 
sis," site  said. 

It  is  not  dear  if  Burundi's  govern- 
ment intends  to  expel  all  85,000 
Kwandnn  refugees  on  its  soil,  as  It 
llircatened  to  twice  last  year,  caus- 
ing lens  of  thousands  of  Hwaudau 
Hutus  to  march  towards  Tanzania. 
Then,  Burundi  allowed  the  refugees 
to  return  after  international  presr 
sure  and  Tanzania's  refusal  to  ac- 


cept them.  But  this  time  the  Tutsi- 
dominated  army  claims  the  camps 
arc  protecting  Hutu  extremists  from 
both  countries  and  tiiat  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  n series  of  attacks  in 
Burundi. 

The  latest  victims  were  several 
hundred  Tutsis  murdered  last  week 
after  they  fled  Hutu  rehei  attacks  on 
their  1 tomes  and  headed  for  a camp 
nt  Bimgendiina  in  the  central  (Silcgii 
regin ti.  Television  footage  showed 
dt-ad  babies  and  women  among  the 
corpses  of  many  men.  Most  np- 
] reared  to  have  machete,  grenade 
and  bullet  wounds. 

Reuters  quoted  an  aiinnymniis 
Burundian  journalist  ns  saying  lie 
counted  3tM  bodies  at  I lie  site. 
Many  Burundi  an  journalists  are  par- 
tisan and  the  mini  her  of  victims  was 
not  independently  verified. 

Government  officials  said  :i  mass 
funeral  would  take  place  on  Tues- 
day for  the  victims.  Anti-Hutu  feel- 
ings rose  in  the  capita!.  Bujumbura, 
at  the  weekend  as  thousands  ol  Tul- 
sis took  to  the  streets  to  jirutest 
against  Ihe  massacre. 

The  military  blamed  Ihe  killings 
on  one  of  the  largest  Hutu  rebel 
groups,  the  Forces  for  the  Defence 
of  Democracy  (FDD).  The  FDD 
blamed  the  army. 

Whoever  was  responsible,  the  at- 
tack has  caused  the  violence  to  in- 
tensify: the  death  rate  lias  doubled 
since  the  year's  start,  with  up  to 

3,000  people  killed  each  month. 

About  150,000  people  have  died 
in  the  three  years  since  the  conflict 
began  after  Burundi's  first  Hutu 
president  was  assassinated  by  Tutsi 
soldiers.  Most  of  the  victims  are  un- 
armed civilians  murdered  either  by 
Hutu  rebels  or  the  mainly  Tutsi 
military. 


Kigali  diary,  page  4 
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A trail  of  broken  British 
promises  on  Hong  Kong 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
July  28  1996 


\AflTH  LESS  Ilian  a year  to  go.  I 
Ww  do  noL  know  what  else  can  be 
arid  about  my  home  town  except 
this:  Beijing  is  going  to  do  whatever 
it  wishes  to  Hong  Kong  from  July  1, 
1097,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  stop  it  from  messing  up  (he  city. 

I disagree  with  your  leader 
{Motherland  calls,  July  7)  saying 
that  the  1984  Sino-Rritish  agree 
ment,  with  an  objective  of  a smooth 
transition  to  preserve  Hong  Kong's 
freedoms  and  the  rule  of  law,  might 
have  worked  if  the  Beijing  massacre 
had  not  devastated  confidence  in 
Hong  Kong  and,  largely  as  a result, 
the  last  colonial  governor  had  not 
frit  impelled  to  prompt  a more  ae- 
tive  package  of  democratic  reform. 

Even  without  the  Tiananmen 
Massacre,  l long  Kong  would  still 
have  been  doomed  by  Beijing's 
heavy-handed  political  repression. 
'Hie  British  government  likes  the 
whole  world  to  believe  that  every- 
thing was  fine  until  Tiananmen. 
NuthiuR  could  he  fur  I her  from  the 
truth.  After  Margaret  ’Ilia teller  had 
signed  the  Joint  Declaration  scaling 
the  fate  of  Hong  Kong  iu  1984, 
Britain  kept  kowtowing  to  mainland 
China.  Under  the  direction  of  Sir 
I’my  Cradock.  the  main  architect 
of  Britain's  betrayal  of  Hong  Kong, 
Edward  Ynndc  and  David  Wilson, 
Governor  Chris  Patten's  two  prede- 
cessors, bowed  In  Boij  in g's  pressure 
whenever  there  was  any  rift  be- 
tween Beijing  and  London  nn  Hong 
Kong.  The  pro-democracy  camp  in 
Hong  Kong  has  always  been  frus- 
trated by  fighting  two  enemies  at 
the  same  time:  Beijing  brutality  and 
London  spinelessness. 

I remain  sceptical  of  Mr  Patten's 
sincerity  Inwards  Hong  Kong.  As  n 
British  politician,  Britain's  interests, 
not  Hong  Kong's,  are  his  only  con- 


cern. His  mission  is  to  ensure  the 
British  empire  has  an  “honourable 
retreat".  With  Ids  loo-tittle-too-latej 
political  reform  package,  Mr  Patten  l 
now  can  shamelessly  proclaim  to  ’ 
the  world  that  Britain  has  done  all  it 
could  to  protect  Hong  Kong.  This  is 
nonsense,  of  course,  but  good 
rhetoric  for  public  relations. 

Nevertheless,  the  Patten  package 
was  a tiny  step  heading  in  the  right 
direction.  Mr  Patten  brought  us 
some  fresh  air  and  opened  up  the 
system  more.  The  problem  of  his  re- 
form lies  in  its  limited  scope  and 
timing,  if  London  had  introduced 
similar  programmes  more  than  a 
decode  ago,  Hong  Kong  would  have 
line!  n clinncc  to  establish  some  "de- 
fence mechanisms"  against  Beijing. 
Now,  Hong  Kong  will  be  totally 
under  the  brutal  regime's  mercy 
when  the  British  ret  rent  next  your. 

You  are  absolutely  correct, 

I hough,  to  slalo  thnl  the  annual 
press  freedom  report  released  by 
the  Hong  Rung  Journalists  Associa- 
tion mid  Article  19  is  worrying.  How- 
ever, self  censorship  of  the  media, 
which  started  along  ago.  should 
raise  more  concern.  Most  local  news 
proprietors  are  businessmen  first, 
second  and  Iasi,  who  care  about 
nothing  hut  money.  If  telling  the 
truth  and  defending  abstract  princi- 
ples such  as  [jress  freedom  is  going 
to  upset  the  future  master  ami  hurl 
their  pockets,  (hey  will  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  following  Hie  official  line. 

While  I understand  your  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  send  our  letters 
and  fRXes  not  to  Government  House 
in  Hong  Kong  but  to  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Beijing  from  now  on,  l think  we 
still  should  address  both  of  them. 
We  should  not  let  London  off  the 
hook  so  easily.  It  was  Britain  that 
sold  Hung  Kong  out  and  forced  us  to 
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accept  empty  promises  like  “50 
years,  no  change"  anti  “one  country, 
two  systems"  from  Beijing.  As 
Britain  lias  a “moral  responsibility" 
towards  Hong  Kong  at  least  until  the 
year  2047,  50  years  after  1997.  re- 
peatedly proclaimed  by  politicians 
from  Margaret  Thatcher  and  John 
Major  to  Chris  Pqften,  we  should 
keep  “bothering"  the  British  govern- 
merjtfor  the  next  half  a century. 

\ Kift-nilug'Uti, 

SajKung,  Hong  Kong 


Easing  South 
Africa's  journey 

JAM  glad  that  the  president  of  my 
/ native  country  has  been  celebrated 
in  Britain,  i am.  however,  much  less 
convinced  that  there  is  any  real  will- 
ingness among  political  leaders  or 
businessmen  to  give  him  much  help 
in  building  the  new  South  Africa. 

Throughout  the  years  of  white 
supremacy  both  major  UK  [uirties 
failed  to  oppose  South  Africa  in  the 
UN.  Pre-Tutu,  die  English-speaking 
churches  were  also  complied  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  regime,  even 
though  a royal  line  of  individual  cler- 
gymen (Scott,  Reeves,  Huddleston) 
provided  an  exception.  Even  the  left- 
wing  Inner  London  Education  Au- 
thority removed  eight  teachers  from 
their  posts  for  daring  to  celebrate 
Mandela's  70th  birthdny  because  he 
was  regarded  as  a terrorist 

South  Africa  needs  economic  aid 
to  build  up  its  Infrastructure,  espe- 
cially in  education,  to  combat  racial 
inequality.  It  has  been  offered  a de- 
risory sum. 

Tie  ANC  and  the  South  African 
Communist  Party  have  chose?  to 
rely  on  private  capitalist  investment 
as  the  engine  of  change.  But,  to 
judge  from  some  of  the  responses  to 
Mandela’s  appeal,  there  is  limited 
enthusiasm  for  investment  in  South 
Africa  by  British  capital. 

What  is  needed  is  a movement  to 
succeed  Anti-Apartheid  to  demand 
that  Mandela  and  his  colleagues  be 
given  llie  means  to  create  a genuine 
non-racial  sucieiy.  Without  this  we 
shall  sec-  simply  tired  politicians  try- 
ing to  bask  in  his  reflected  glory. 
(Prof)  John  Rex, 

University  of  Warwick.  Coventry 
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SARAH  BIFFEN  (A  new  chapter 
for  South  Africa,  June  23)  starts 
off  on  die  right  track  when  she 
asks:  "Why  are  black  South  African 
students  having  to  study  Shake- 
speare and  Chaucer?"  But  then  she 
skirts  the  real  issue  of  the  inherent 
racism  of  the  canon  of  “great  works" 
by  refining  her  bold  first  question 
Into  a facile  second  question:  "How 
will  a close  knowledge  of  the  Nun's 
Priest’s  tale  help  {black  South 
Africansl  find  employment?" 

Studying  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare gets  very  few  people  jobs, 
whether  they  are  black  South 
Africans,  Vietnamese  Canadians  or 
even  white  Britons.  The  works  are 
not  valued  for  their  Incomegenerat- 
ing potential,  but  because  they  afford 
insight  into  “the  human  condition". 

The  question  which  must  be 
asked  is  not  why  Shakespeare, 
Dickens,  Austen  et  al  are  studied  — 
the  value  of  their  works  is  obvious. 
The  question  should  be  why  equal 
lime  is  not  given  to  non-Anglo 
Saxon  writers  of  similar  calibre.  And 
this  is  not  n question  In  be  asked 
just  by  black  South  Africans.  Unless 
you  are  willing  to  endorse  the  nar- 
row nationalist  or  racist  view  dial 
only  Britons  can  provide  meaningful 
commentary  to  a British  audience, 
then  the  need  to  explode  the  canon 


must  be  felt  even  in  the  "green  and 
pleasant  land"  itself. 

Greg  Bak, 

Dalhottsie  University, 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 


Save  the 
World  Service 

rHE  BBC  World  Service  is  an  in- 
ternational asset,  a gift  from  one 
nation  to  the  world,  to  be  counted 
alongside  peace-keeping  forces,  vac- 
cination programmes,  and  reftigee 
quotas.  Us  precise,  restrained  style 
is  a model  of  professionalism.  Us  in- 
dependence lends  credibility  to 
British  democracy.  In  an  era  of 
mass  media  mergers  and  shrinking 
sound  bites,  it  is  rare  that  a broad- 
caster speaks  to  the  listener's  intelli- 
gence instead  of  his  wallet  The 
service’s  unbiased,  conscientious 
reporting  is  respected  throughout 
the  globe  as  the  nearest  possible 
thing  to  objective  truth.  Its  indepen- 
dence must  not  be  compromised  in 
any  way. 

Jonathan  Paul  Cook, 

Odense,  Denmark 


THANK  you  for  your  coverage  of 
John  Birt’s  plans  for  the  World 
Service.  Birt  says  tile  World  Service 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a garden 
that  needs  preserving.  1 heartily 
agree  and  believe  most  people  who 
work  here  feel  likewise.  But  his  pro- 
posed changes  have  frozen  us  in 
time  and  forced  a committed  and  cre- 
ative workforce  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

Since  I came  to  the  World  Service 
eight  years  ago.  it  has  changed  con- 
tinually. never  as  fast  as  many  of  us 
would  have  liked,  but  the  rapid  de- 
velopments that  happened  under 
John  Tusa  were  later  stalled  largely 
by  successive  cuts  to  our  budget. 

We  now  have  pacier,  more  fre- 
quent, more  in-depth  and,  yes,  cost- 
lier current-affairs  programmes. 
VVe,  too.  did  rolling  programmes 
during  the  Gulf  war,  but  with  exist- 
ing staff,  working  double  our  nor- 
mal hours,  and  more.  Now  doing 
special  programmes,  or  “going 
rolling",  is  part  of  the  ethos  — and 
it’s  generally  done  out  of  goodwill, 
not  for  overtime.  There  are  a lot  of 
things  that  are  different  about  the 
World  Service  that  Birt  doesn’t 
seem  to  know.  Before  his  June 
bombshell,  we  were  preparing  for 
the  biggest  change  yet  — splitting 
the  network,  with  one  channel  run- 
ning 24-hours  news  and  current  af- 
fairs. It  was  pretty  ambitious  as 
there  was  less,  not  more,  money. 

The  World  Service  would  wel- 
come a dynamic  management  that 
recognised  its  potential  rather  than 
thinking  nostalgically  of  us  as  some 
vestige  of  empire.  We  have  a virtual 
global  monopoly.  No  station  comes 
close  to  our  reach  and  reputation  — 
despite  the  fret  that  much  of  our  au- 
dience has  to  struggle  to  hear  us  on 
the  scratchy  short-wave  frequencies. 

We  must  have  better  audibility  if 
we  are  to  compete.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  if  Birt  is  so  keen  on  cost- 
effectiveness,  why  not  have  the 
World  Service  supplying  current- 
affairs  programmes  for  BBC  Radio 
4?  We’re  cheaper,  and  with  the 
money  we  could  develop  the  sort  of 
service  we’ve  dreamed  of  providing. 
Judy  Swallow, 

Ncwshour,  BBC  World  Service, 
l/mdon 


A Guardian  wab  site  can  be  found 
at  http://www.guardlan.co.uk 
/savebush/  for  those  Interested  in 
following  the  World  Service  debate 


Briefly 


1 A /HATS  new,  and  why  the  fuss 
V ir  (Orwell  offered  a writers’ 
blacklist,  July  21)?  There  is  a refer- 
ence to  George  Orwell’s  notebook 
of  suspects  in  the  Penguin  edition  of 
my  book,  Orwell:  A Life  (1982). 
That  makes  clear  that  at  least  one 
other  hand  was  involved,  probably,  f 
thought,  his  friend  Arthur  Koestler. 
Koestier  and  Orwell  had  both  been 
anti-communist  since  their  experi- 
ences in  Spain,  and  both  were  wor- 
ried at  communist  attempts  to. 
penetrate  the  Labour  movement 
and  at  what  they  regarded  as  the  ex- 
cessive softness  in  fighting  back  ol 
some  socialist  intellectuals,  li 
Michael  Foot  is  shocked  at  hit 
“dealing  with  the  secret  services" 
he  is  still  such  a (dear  old)  softie. 
Bernard  Crick, 

Edinburgh 


/T SEEMS  some  time  ago  now  tin 
a law  wa9  passed  in  Britain  forfeit 
ding  the  use  of  military  uniform 
(or  parts  thereof)  for  political  pir- 
poses.  Does  this  not  apply  to  tlieCr- 
ange  Order  in  Northern  Irelanf  in 
their  use  of  sashes? 

Brian  Thomas, 

Paitihan,  France 


A S REVIEWER  Alan  Jenkiis  as- 
/ i tutely  points  out  in  his  revrw  of 
i May  Be  Some  Time:  Ice  Am  'Hie 
English  Imagination  (July  7),  Fran- 
cis Spufford  got  it  right:  Tope  rial 
arrogance  conspiring  with  aithro- 
pology"  led  most  polar  explorers  to 
denigrate  the  Imiil  and  igno-e  the 
wisdom  they  could  have  offered 
Penny  Williams. 

Toronto.  Ontario  Canada 


JONATHAN  FfEED LAND'S  piece 
U (Battle  of  the  bottle  breaks  out. 
June  9)  edition  should  serve  as  a re- 
minder to  all  yoi  folks  in  England 
how  lucky  you  an?  that  the  Puritans 
left  your  country  and  how  unlucky 
for  us  that  the)  came  here  and 
greatly  influenced  the  cultural  psy- 
chology of  the  lliited  States.  We’ve 
been  trying  to  shake  off  their  influ- 
ence for  the  past  100  years,  but  they 
remain  gummed  into  the  American 
soul,  resurfacing  in  times  of  trouble 
like  an  embarrassing  nervous  tic. 
Filomena  Duty, 

Brooklyn,  New  Yoh,  USA 


J NSTEAD  of  these  obscene  pay  in- 
/ creases  for  MFs,  l propose  a sy* 
tern  based  on  the  Tories’ 
much-vaunted  irurket  forces.  MPa 
pay  and  allowances  would  be  re- 
duced by  5 per  cent,  plu9  inflation, 
per  year  until  such  time  as  the  long 
queues  at  constituency  selection 
committee  doors  have  been  reduced. 
When  a shortage  of  applicants  has 
been  identified,  the  trend  can  be  re- 
versed: thus  would  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  prevail. 

RJ  Stubbs, 

Eastham,  Wirrol.  Merseyside 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  3 


Karadzic  promises  to  step  down 


Ed  Vulllamy 


Radovan  karadzic  — the 

Bosnian  Serb  leader  and  an  in- 
ternational fugitive  wanted  for  geno- 
cide and  many  other  war  crimes  — 
pledged  last  week  to  “withdraw  im- 
mediately from  all  political  activi- 
ties", as  demanded  by  the  Dayton 
peace  deal  which  bans  war  crimi- 
nals from  holding  office. 

Mr  Karadzic's  climbdown  was  an- 
nounced in  Belgrade  by  the  United 
States'  former  roving  ambassador, 
Richard  Holbrooke,  after  a night  of 
long  and  "acrimonious”  talks  with 
Serbian  President  Slobodan  Milose- 
vic, Mr  Karadzic's  patron. 

Mr  Holbrooke  has  been  trying  to 
salvage  the  peace  agreement  he 
brokered  in  Dayton  by  forcing  Mr 
Karadzic  (o  step  down  before  the 
campaign  for  September’s  elections. 

Mr  Holbrooke's  mission  was  also 
propelled  by  an  international  arrest 
warrant  for  Mr  Karadzic  and  the 


Bosnian  Serb  army  commander, 
Ratko  Mladic,  issued  by  the  Hague 
war  crimes  tribunal  earlier  this 
month.  The  US  state  department 
spokesman,  Nicholas  Burns,  said 
the  Belgrade  deal  was  "unfinished 
business,  that  pressure  should  be 
kept  on  [Mr  Karadzic]  and  that  our 
goaf  remains  he  should  end  up  in 
The  Hague". 

Mr  Holbrooke  secured  Mr 
Karadzic's  signature  on  a three- 
section  document,  ratified  by  the 
deputy  president,  Biljana  Plavsic, 
who  now  becomes  “president",  and 
witnessed  by  Mr  Milosevic. 

Sources  said  that  the  question  of 
the  Brcko  corridor  — the  only  terri- 
torial matter  left  unsettled  by  Day- 
ton  — was  introduced  as  a 
bargaining  chip  by  Mr  Milosevic. 
US  sources  denied  that  Brcko  had 
been  sold  to  the  Serbs  in  return  for 
Mr  Karadzic's  departure. 

The  first  pledge  confirms  Mr 
Karadzic's  promise  to  stand  down  as 


leader  of  the  "Republika  Srpska" 
statelet,  with  Miss  Plavsic  assuming 
the  presidency.  Mr  Karadzic  also 
"relinquishes  all  powers  associated" 
with  the  office. 

The  second  says  Mr  Karadzic  will 
“withdraw  immediately  from  all  po- 
litical activities”,  and  will  not  appear 
on  radio,  television  or  other  media. 

The  third,  which  proved  the  hard- 
est to  achieve,  was  that  he  would 
relinquish  the  presidency  of  the  na- 
tionalist Serbian  Democratic  Party 
which  he  used  to  seize  power. 

Crucial  matters  remain  unsolved: 
Iris  continued  liberty  in  defiance  of 
the  Hague  warrant,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  continue  Lo  pull 
political  strings.  Mr  Holbrooke 
admitted  that  he  had  failed  to  se- 
cure the  real  prize,  extradition  of 
the  two  Serb  leaders. 

The  removal  of  Mr  Karadzic  is  n 
personal  triumph  for  Mr  Holbrooke, 
who  is  seen  as  (he  only  man  the 
West  has  with  sufficient  mettle  to 


match  the  stubborn  ego  of  Mr 
Milosevic. 

Insiders  say  that  last  week’s  talks 
lacked  the  usual  mix  of  camaraderie 
and  diplomacy  between  the  two 
men.  Mr  Holbrooke  carried  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  authority  to  warn  Mr 
Milosevic  that  the  US  would  push 
for  renewed  sanctions  against  Ser- 
bia if  he  did  not  comply. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Milosevic  was 
able  to  marshal  the  pledge  so 
quickjy  indicates  the  authority  he 
holds  aver  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 

This  latest,  apparently  effortless, 
exercise  of  authority  over  Mr 
Karadzic  was  keenly  noted  in  the 
Hague,  where  investigators  are 
stepping  up  their  inquiries  into  Mr 
Milosevic's  role  In  the  Bosnian 
carnage. 

The  spokesman  for  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal, Christlnn  Chart  ler,  described 
Mr  Karadzic's  climbdown  as  "the 
first  step  on  a toad  which  must  lead 
to  the  Hague". 


Hundreds  die 
in  Tamil  attack 
on  army  base 

Flora  Botsford  In  Colombo 

GOVERNMENT  reinforcements 
were  litis  week  trying  In  fight 
their  way  towards  a major  Sri 
Lankan  army  base  that  Tamil  Tiger 
rebels  claimed  to  have  captured 
after  wiping  out  a 1.200-strong 
garrison. 

Warships  were  ferrying  hun- 
dreds of  infantrymen  to  join  com- 
mandos flown  in  earlier  by 
helicopters  to  lift  the  siege  on  the 
Mullaitivu  camp,  the  deputy  defence 
minister.  Amiruddha  Ratwatte,  said. 

The  two  sides  have  given  conflict- 
ing casualty  reports,  but  the  battle 
has  clearly  been  one  of  the  deadliest 
in  the  13-year  civil  war.  Sri  Lankan 
military  officials  have  expressed 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  troops  at  the 
base,  saying  tit  ere  was  no  sign  that 
they  were  still  there.  "The  situation 
is  not  too  good  at  all."  a senior  mili- 
tary official  conceded. 

On  Monday,  five  days  after  the 
Tiger  assault  on  the  base,  Sri 
Lankan  officials  privately  admitted 
that  it  could  be  the  government’s 
most  serious  military  defeat  since 
the  Pooneryn  debacle  in  1993,  when 
700  soldiers  were  killed  defending  a 
garrison. 

There  has  been  no  communica- 
tion with  the  Mullaitivu  base,  but  the 


Colonel  Fazly  Laphir,  who  was  killed  leading  troops  to  lift  the  rebel 
siege,  is  given  a military  funeral  in  Colombo  photograph  dbtef  crue: 


obviously  heavy  losses  have  stunned 
and  demoralised  the  armed  forces. 

According  to  reports,  the  bodies  of 
several  hundred  soldiers  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Red  Cross  this 
week.  Logistical  problems  have  ham- 
pered efforts  to  move  the  dead,  Red 
Cross  officials  say. 

Attempts  to  fly  in  reinforcements 
and  land  troops  by  sea  have  been 
held  up  by  heavy  rebel  attacks.  Gov- 
ernment soldiers  have  created  a 
beachhead  a mile  from  the  base,  the 
military  said.  But  one  of  their  first 


jobs  was  to  evacuate  commandos 
injured  on  previous  missions  to  res- 
cue their  colleagues  at  Mullaitivu. 

Brigadier  Sarath  Munasinghe, 
the  government's  main  military 
spokesman,  said:  'Things  are  pro- 
gressing, but  with  no  communica- 
tions we  can’t  confirm  that  troops 
are  holding  on  to  the  camp." 

The  rebels  are  claiming  a major 
victory,  after  13  years  of  fighting  for 
an  independent  Tamil  state.  Both 
sides  are  fighting  a war  that  is  as 
much  about  propaganda  a9  territory. 


Asean  pressed  to  act  on  Burma 


Nick  Cummtng-Bruce  " 

In  Jakarta 

SOUTHEAST  Asian  governments 
seeking  to  build  closer  ties  with 
Burma  were  tills  week  due  lo  hear 
the  concerns  of  the  European  Union 
and  western  Pacific  rim  states  over 
continuing  repression  in  the  country. 

The  'determination  of  Western 
delegations  to  air  these  concerns 
against  the  wishes  of  the  host, 
Indonesia,  will  inject  a note  of 
discord  into  a six-day  series  of  meet- 
ings which  so  far  have  celebrated 
the  prospects  of  Burma  joining  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions (Asean). 

Asean  admitted  Burma  as  an  ob- 
server at  the  weekend  as  a first  step 


towards  foil  membership,  a process 
it  is  expected  to  complete  before  the 
etid  of  the  decade. 

• The  Irish  foreign  minister,  Dick 
Spring,  met  his  Burmese  counter- 
part, Ohn  Gyaw,  on  Monday  to 
convey  “strongly"  the  EU's  "deep 
and  serious"  concerns  over  what  it 
sees  as  the  deteriorating  political 
situation.  1 

EU : governments-  have  stalled 
Danish  calls  for  economic  sanctions 
against  Burma  but  officials  say  Mr 
Spring  would  make  it  clear  this 
week  that  developments  In  Burma 
are  seen  as  "fairly  negative*'  and  re- 
lations wilt  suffer  if  they  remain  so. 

The  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Warren  Christopher,  who  ar- 
rived in  Jakarta  oil  Monday,  has  Also 


distanced  the  Clinton  administration 
from  calls  for  sanctions.  But  he  said 
Washington  wants  talks  to  see  what 
steps  Asean  might  be  prepared  to 
take  "to  try  to  ensure  that  the 
regime  in  Burma  does  not  take  addi- 
tional repressive  action  and  provides 
more  openness  for  their  people". 

A number  of  Western  govern- 
ments are  now  saying  privately  that 
Asean  may  find  its  reputation  com- 
promised by  admitting  (o  full  mem- 
bership a country  such  as  Burma; 

But  Asean  leaders  were  showing 
no  sign  of  responding  to  art  appeal 
from  the  Burmese  pro-democracy 
leader  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  for  pres- 
sure on  the  ruliiigjunta. 

Washington  Post,  page  18  '■ 


ETA  steps 
up  resort 
bombings 

Adela  Gooch  In  Madrid 

SPANISH  polict'  tfeiii'livau-ti  two 
bombs  ;it  seaside  resorts  us  the 
Basque  separatist  group  ETA  esca- 
lated its  su minor  ii-tror  campaign  ai 
tin-  weekend  mi  till1  L usL i Dnrsida 
with  the  bombing  of  an  airport.  TIu- 
explosion  injured  35  people,  mostly 
British. 

One  bomb  defused  had  been 
placed  in  the  lavatory  of  n seaside 
hotel  in  Salou.  The  police  evacuated 
500  guests,  most  of  them  Dutch,  and 
scoured  beaches  for  more  devices 
A second  bomb  was  found  and  deac- 
tivated in  a hotel  near  Cambrils  fol- 
lowing u telephone  warning. 

Many  of  the  24  British  tourists 
hurt  when  a bomb  went  off  in  a rub- 
bish bln  at  Reus  airport,  near 
Tarragona,  were  able  to  fly  home  on 
Sunday. 

Holidaymakers  returned  to  Man- 
chester to  tel!  of  screaming  children 
and  panic.  Alan  Conway,  aged  39. 
from  Wigan,  said  he  and  his  family 
had  just  gone  through  passport  con- 
trol when  there  was  a shattering 
bang. 

"There  was  smoke  everywhere 
and  glass  flying,  and  all  around 
there  were  kids  screaming,"  he 
said.  Then  everybody  just  ran  to 
get  out  of  the  building.  There  were 
children  getting  lost  and  separated 
from  their  parents," 

A Spanish  cleaner,  Isabel  Montiel 
Lorenzo,  aged  46,  was  nearest  to  the 
rubbish  bin  that  concealed  the 
bomb,  and  was  the  most  seriously 
hurt. 

Spain’s  interior  minister,  Jaime 
Mayor  Oreja,  who  visited  the  in- 
jured, said  security  In  resorts  would 
be  stepped  up  but  there  were  no 
“miracle  measures"  lo  stop  terror- 
ism. "We  must  not  give  way  to 
panic,"  he  said.  That  is  precisely 
what  ETA  wants." 

Mr  Mayor  Oreja  said  the  attacks 
were  almost  certainly  the  work  of  a 
unit  that  planted  small  bombs'  In 
Andaluda  earlier  this  month. 

' In  a separate  Incident  at  the 
weekend,  eight  grenades  exploded 
near  a civil  'guard  barracks  fh 
Guipuzcoa. 


Copy-oat  terror,  page  12 


Clinton  bows 
to  EU  threats 
over  Cuba 


Jonathan  Freedland 
In  Washington  and 
John  Palmer  in  Strasbourg 

PRESIDENT  Clinton  bowed  to 
British  and  European  pres- 
sure and  sought  to  defuse  a 
threatened  trade  war  last  week 
when  he  delayed  n key  anti-Cuba 
lew  which  could  hove  triggered  e 
deluge  of  billlon-dollar  lawsuits 
against  overseas  companies  with 
trade  links  to  the  island. 

White  House  officials  an- 
nounced the  climbdown  just 
hours  before  a midnight  dead- 
line on  Tuesday  lost  week  by 
which  Mr  Clinton  had  to  decide 
whether  to  waive  or  enforce  u 
provision  of  the  Helms- Burton 
law  — whicli  hnN  opened  n wide 
rift  between  Washington  and 
some  of  the  l IS’h  strongest  ullles. 

Under  die  compromise,  Title 
111  of  the  measure  — which 
would  r.tlow  lawsuits  against  for- 
eign corporations  deemed  to  Im? 
“trafficking”  in  Cuban  assets 
token  from  US  citizens  by  Fidel 
Castro's  regime  — will  techni- 
cally become  law,  but  will  not 
apply  for  six  months. 

Earlier  last  week  the 
European  Union  threatened 
retaliatory  action,  including  the 
seizure  of  l:S  iishcIm,  the  denial 
of  visas  tout  work  permits  to  l S 
executives  and  legal  action 
against  Washington  through  the 
World  Trade  Organisation,  if  the 
measure  was  enforced. 

US  business  leaders  also 
lobbied  White  House  officials 
hard,  claiming  trade  relations  in 
Europe,  Canada  and  Mexico 
would  suffer  if  Title  HI  was 
enforced. 

Britain  and  its  EU  partners 
gave  a cool  welcome  to  Mr 
Clinton's  temporary  compro- 
mise but  said  that  retaliation  was 
still  on  the  cards.  Spain,  Ger- 
many and  Ireland  all  called  the 
decision  a "step  in  the  right 
direction",  while  Dick  Spring, 
the  Irish  foreign  minister  and 
president  of  the  EU  Council  of 
Ministers,  spoke  of  a “turn- 
around in  European  Union/ 
United  States  relations". 

Malcolm  Rifldnd,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  said  he  was 
glad  the  US  bad  “pulled  back 
from  the  brink**  but  regretted  the 
decision  not  to  waive  other  parts 
of  the  law, 

Britain  and  other  EU  mem- 
bers are  disturbed  by  the  grow- 
ing trend  In  the  US  for  foreign 
policy  and  trade  issues  to  be  dri- 
ven by  domestic  political  lobbies 
— which  become  more  powerful 
In  an  election  year and  then 
forced  unilaterally  on  allies . 

"It  is  net  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion,” a European  Union  official 
said,  “On  Monday  the  Helros- 
Burton  Act  was  not  low  and  on 
Wednesday  It  Is,  la  that  sup- 
posed to  be  good  news  for  us?” 

Announcing  the  six- month 
suspension  of  the  right  to  sue, 
the  US  deputy  national  security 
adviser,  Sandy  Berger,  hailed 
the  move  as  a more  effective 
way  to  pressurise  Fidel  CaBtro. 
‘This  uses  Title  III  not  as  a 
sledgehammer  but  ns  a ta/er  to 
bring  about  democracy  In 
Cuba,”  he  said. 

Washington  Post,  page  10 
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Israel  swaps 
prisoners 
for  bodies 


Darek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  reclaimed  two  of  its  dead 
at  the  weekend  in  a macabre  ex- 
change of  human  remains  with  Is- 
Inn  list  guerrillas  in  Ix-banon. 

Hizbullah  had  the  best  of  the 
grisly  bargain  with  the  release  from 
prison  of  at  least  100  of  its  members 
ami  the  handing  over  of  the  bodies 
of  more  than  120  dead  guerrillas.  In 
return,  Israel  took  back  the  remains 
of  Yosef  Fink  and  Rahamlm  al- 
Slieikh,  captured  in  a guerrilla  am- 
bush in  February  1986. 

'flie  exchange  is  the  culmination 
of  months  of  mediation  by  n six-man 
Herman  team  headed  by  a security 
official,  Hcrnil  Sclunldbauer.  Israel 
took  the  unusual  step  of  acknow- 
ledging Iran's  role  in  the  exchange. 

Hizbullah  also  won  the  release  of 
■lf>  men  held  by  Israel's  client  mili- 
tia, (he  South  tabnnon  Army,  in 
return  for  LG  SI  A men. 

Germany,  which  hns  closer  con- 
tact with  Tehran  than  other  West- 
ern countries,  has  played  a leading 
[uirt  in  discreet  diplomatic  moves  to 
locate  Ron  Arad,  on  Israeli  airman 
shot  down  over  Lebanon  and  cap- 
tured in  1986.  and  three  other 
Israeli  servicemen  captured  in 
h'hniioti  in  1982. 

Meanwhile  the  Israeli  president. 
Hat  Wcmuati,  luis  announced  that 
hr  ink'll i Is  to  pardon  two  Palestinian 
women  jailed  for  attacks  on  Israelis. 
Aiiaiu  Jnliuri  was  imprisoned  for  12 
years  in  I98H,  when  she  was  n 
minor,  for  killing  a Jewish  religious 
student.  Mai  Aljesin  was  jailed  for 
stabbing  a student,  and  then  given  a 
life  sentence  for  killing  a prisoner. 

• Palestinians  protesting  against 
Israeli  land  seizures  in  the  occupied 
West  Hank  were  attacked  by  Jewish 
settlers  last  week.  An  Arab  woman, 
aged  76.  had  her  nose  broken  and 
two  television  cameramen  were 
clubbed. 

Israeli  soldiers  fired  tear  gas  at 
(lie  protesters  but,  according  to  wit- 
nesses, made  no  attempt  to  restrain 
the  settlers.  Palestinians  said  the 
settlers  had  fenced  off  some  375 
acres  of  Arab-owned  land  near  the 
settlement  of  Shilo. 
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Millions  fight  flood  waters 


Guardian  Reporters 


MILLIONS  of  people  are  bat- 
tling against  floods  in  south 
and  central  China  which 
have  already  killed  more  than  800. 

In  Bangladesh  ami  India,  tnon- 
w on-related  fluuds  have  killed  more 
than  150  pcuplo  and  in  Conmlu  eight 
died  when  torrential  rain  caused 
rivers  lo  burst  their  banks. 

As  rain,  accompanied  in  some 
plates  by  lightning  and  galc-forec 
winds,  continued  over  much  of 
southern  China,  swelling  the 
mighty  Yangtze  river,  officials 
warned  of  more  to  come. 

By  Thursday  last  week  nearly  1 I 
million  people  had  been  cut  off  by  , 
floods,  while  810,000  homes  had  col-  I 
lapsed  and  2.8  million  had  been 
damaged  in  eight  provinces,  the 
ministry  of  civil  affairs  said. 

Floods  have  killed  at  least  864 
people  in  China  this  year  and 
caused  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage.  But  the  slate  flood-control 
headquarters  was  “confident  that 
the  worsening  situation  would  be 
under  effective  control  as  a whole". 


Military  helicopters  have  been 
airlifting  rice,  medicine,  clothing  and 
tents  to  the  stranded,  officials  said. 

The  water  level  in  China's  largest 
fresh-water  lake,  Dongtlng  in 
Hunan  province,  surged  to  35m, 
more  than  lm  above  die  previous 
high  mark.  “The  water  level  is  the 
highest  ever . . . the  period  of  down- 
pours is  the  longest  ever,"  an  offi- 
cial said.  “The  area  of  farmland 
affected  by  floods  is  the  biggest 
ever." 

There  were  warnings  that  areas 
along  the  lower  and  middle  reaches 
of  (he  Yangtze.  China’s  longest 
river,  faced  the  risk  of  further  flood- 
ing, putting  rice  and  rapeseed  crops 
in  peril. 

Rapeseed,  harvested  in  June  and 
July  and  expected  to  yield  about  8 
million  tonnes,  was  under  threat  in 
Anhui  and  Guizhou  provinces,  a 
Hong  Kong  trader  said.  "There  is 
not  enough  silo  space,  so  usually 
the  rapeseed  is  left  in  the  open.  So  if 
it  is  piled  up  somewhere  when  the 
rains  come,  that's  it,"  he  said. 

But  the  waters  have  receded  in 
the  south-western  city  of  Uuzhou, 


which  was  totally  Inundated  to  a 
level  of  four  storeys,  and  left  with  30 
to  4Qcms  of  mud,  a local  official  said. 

The  total  economic  losses  from 
the  flooding  in  Hunan,  Hubei,  Zhe- 
jiang, Jiangxi,  Anhui,  Guizhou, 
Gunngxi  and  Jiangsu  provinces  in 
central  and  southern  China  were  es- 
timated at  more  than  60  billion  yuan 
(about  $7.5  billion; . 

In  India,  at  least  30  people  have 
been  killed  in  landslides  and  30 
have  died  in  floods  in  West  Bengal 
state,  since  July  13, 

Across  the  border  in  Bangladesh 
many  people  have  taken  reftige  on 
the  roofs  of  their  half-submerged 
houses,  while  others  have  sought 
higher  ground. 

In  eastern  Canada,  several  days 
of  heavy  rainfall  led  to  a small  dam 
bursting  late  on  Sunday  in  the  river 
city  of  Chicoutimi  in  Quebec, 
adding  to  the  estimated  10,000  peo- 
ple forced  out  of  their  homes  to 
emergency  shelters.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands were  without  electricity  and 
telephone  service.  Flooded  roads 
have  cut  off  whole  towns  in  central 
and  eastern  Quebec. 


The  nightmares  of  a Tutsi  survivor 


KIGALI  DIARY  1 

Chris  McQreal 

AMONG  Beatrice's  conundrums 
is  how  she  came  to  live  in  a pig- 
sty. She  can  put  all  the  elements  to- 
gether. War.  Persecution.  Genocide. 
Survival.  But  the  way  things  have 
worked  out  just  don’t  make  sense  lo 
llie  forlorn  Rwandan  Tutsi  who  be- 
lieves her  life  is  over  although  she  is 
only  in  middle  age. 

Beatrice,  after  all,  was  a victim. 
Her  family  was  murdered  in  the 
genocide.  Yet,  slit*  says,  she  is  the 
one  made  to  feel  guilty,  while  others 
who  claim  her  suffering  as  the 
mural  basis  for  their  power  don’t 
appear  future. 

“What  is  my  lift*?  The  survivors 
are  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Nobody 
looks  niter  us.  It  would  hnvc  been 
tatter  iu  die.*1  she  said. 

Beatrice  unct*  had  a huniu  with 
three  rooms  and  enough  land  to 
feed  Iter  family.  Bill  then  she  line!  a 
husband,  and  children,  too.  All  of 
them  are  gone  now.  The  house  was 


torn  dawn  by  her  neighbours.  Her 
husband  was  murdered,  and  days 
later  her  four  children  were  killed 
with  machetes. 

Beatrice  survived  by  a stroke  of 
luck  she  has  come  to  regret.  She 
had  hidden  her  children  in  the  bush 
and  gone  to  look  for  food  when  the 
killers  hunted  the  children  down. 

Like  many  who  escaped  the  geno- 
cide, she  Is  a victim  of  her  survival. 
She  grapples  with  the  guilt  of  living. 
And  sdie  has  to  contend  with  the  oc- 
casional but  slinging  accusatory 
comments  of  others  who  wonder 
how  she  managed  to  escape. 

One  of  Beatrice's  neighbours 
wonders  in.  Site  smiles,  shakes 
I hands  and  sits  down.  But  when  she 
hears  what  is  being  discussed  she 
moves  to  leave.  Beatrice  calms  her, 
tells  her  that  it's  just  the  truth,  and 
asks  what  anyone  enn  possibly  do  to 
them  that  hasn’t  alrcndy  been  done. 

The  woman  bottlly  ventured  an 
opinion:  “Those  outsiders  did  uot 
suffer  like  wc  did.  They  used  our 
suffering  and  they  promised  us  lots 
of  things.  But  1 think  they  want  to 


forget  us.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  them  if  everyone 
had  died,"  she  said. 

For  a woman  who  showed  such 
caution  only  minutes  before  it  was  a 
startling  and  unusual  recognition  of 
the  divide  between  the  Tutsis  who 
lived  through  the  genocide,  and 
those  who  returned  to  Rwanda  from 
exile.  It  is  the  "outsiders"  who  are 
Rwanda's  new  6litc.  Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it 
is  not  at  their  expense. 

Tlie  genocide's  victims,  and  the 
other  liny  proportion  of  Ttilsls  who 
slipped  through,  arc  the  moral  foun- 
dation for  Rwanda’s  government  It 
has  no  popular  legitimacy.  The  Hutu 
majority  would  vote  it  out  In  an 
instant  were  there  to  be  an  election. 

Bui  survivors  have  noted  that 
there  arc  hardly  any  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  government.  Rwanda's 
postwar  civil  service  is  dominated 
by  men  nnd  women  who  grew  up  or 
were  born  In  Uganda.  Tutsis  re- 
turned from  Burundi  ore  prominent 
in  business,  and  notorious  even 
among  other  TutsiB  for  their  gut- 


level  maltreatment  of  Hutus.  The 
one-time  refugees  back  from  Tanza- 
nia have  often  settled  into  the  more 
sedate  lifestyle  of  forming. 

The  survivors  have  not  been  so 
lucky.  Hutu  extremists  continue  to 
terrorise  and  kill.  The  few  Tutsis 
whose  homes  are  still  standing  have 
often  not  been  able  to  return.  Most 
of  the  men  who  organised  the  geno- 
cide are  still  free. 

As  her  bitterness  spills  forth,  she 
dares  to  venture  Into  territory  al- 
most no  survivor  speculates  openly 
about;  the  origin  of  their  troubles. 
Yes,  there  had  been  decades  of 
routine  discrimination  interspersed 
with  periodic  burets  of  anti-Tutsi 
violence.  But  then  she  mentions 
October,  1990.  However  bad  things 
were  before,  that's  when  they 
turned  really  nasty.  That’s  when  the 
“outsiders"  invaded  to  liberate 
Rwanda's  Tutsis.  Beatrice  said  she 
paid  the  price. 

"Before  that  we  got  along  with 
our  Hutu  neighbours.  My  husband 
had  many  friends.  But  after  October 
1990  tilings  became  very  difficult 
People  would  not  talk  to  us,  then 
they  accused  us,"  she  said. 

Beatrice's  friend  ran  out  the  door. 


PAKISTAN’S  prime  minister, 
Benazir  Bhutto,  vowed  to 
fight  terrorists  with  an  "Iron 
hand”  hours  after  a bomb  ex- 
ploded at  Lahore  airport,  killing 
up  to  nine  people  and  wounding 
more  than  50. 


AT  LEAST  10  people  were 
killed  and  several  wounded 
when  a bomb  exploded  in  a cafo 
In  the  central  Algerian  garrison 
town  of  Blida,  according  to 
Moroccan  radio. 


SIX  Indian  tourists  were  Bhot 
dead  by  unidentified  gun- 
men In  the  troubled  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  while  bIx 
others  who  had  been  held 
hostage  overnight  were  released. 


THE  French  prime  minister, 
Alain  JuppA,  paid  a wait  to 
the  island  of  Corsica,  bringing 
a package  of  tax  breaks — which 
could  coat  Paris  up  to  $ 1.35 
billion  over  five  years  — coupled 
with  demands  for  a crackdown 
on  crime. 


A COURT  in  Rome  sentenced 
Germano  Maccarl  to  life 
imprisonment  for  the  kidnap- 
ping and  murder  in  1978  of 
Italy’s  former  prime  minister 
Aldo  Moro. 


RUSSIAN  truopa  backed  by 
planes  and  artillery 
continued  their  assault  on  the 
southern  Chechen  village  of 
Borzoi.  The  attack  breaches  a 
ceasefire  and  the  Russian 
parliament's  eall  last  week  for 
an  eud  to  the  violence. 


THE  Australian  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Howard,  won 
national  agreement  for  tough 
new  gun  laws  after  three  state 
governments  dropped  their 
objections  In  the  face  of  a threat 
to  hold  a national  referendum 
on  the  issue. 


THE  United  Nations  is  to  get  a 
team  of  military  and  civilian 
experts  capable  of  setting  up  a 
field  headquarters  within  hours 
of  a Security  Council  decision  to 
Intervene  in  a crisis. 


senior  members  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a shake-up  Intended  to 
revitalise  the  wrecked  economy. 


PAUL TOUVIER,  the  first 
Frenchman  to  be  tried  for 
crimes  against  humanity,  has 
died  of  prostate  cancer  in  a 
prison  hospital  near  Paris  at  the 
age  of  81*  He  headed  the  Mtilce, 
the  pro -Nazi  French  militia, 

during  the  second  world  war. 


WOMEN  have  been  arrested, 

held  incommunicado  far  :: 

weeks  and  threatened  by  author- 
ities In  Bahrain  }n  a crackdown  - 
on  dissent,  according  to  the 
human  right?  group  Amnesty 
international. 
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ANC’s  liberal  reforms  upset  South  Africans 


David  Berasford 
in  Johannesburg 

TWO  SISTERS,  aged  13  and  18. 

earlier  this  month  killed  a 55- 
yearold  woman  said  to  be  a witch. 
They  took  her  into  a field  in  South 
Africa's  Northern  Province,  poured 
petrol  over  her  and  burnt  her  alive. 
The  incident  was — for  South  Africa 
at  least  — unexceptional,  but  for 
one  detail:  the  woman  was  their 
mother. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  South 
Africa  is,  at  base,  an  intensely  super- 
stitious, religious  and  conservative 
society.  Easy,  because  the  country 
is  last  establishing  itself,  in  liberal 
terms,  as  one  of  the  world’s  most 
progressive. 


The  latest  example  of  progressive 
law-making  is  draft  legislation  on 
abortion.  The  Termination  of  Preg- 
nancy Bill  allows  for  abortion  on 
demand  up  to  12  weeks.  In  “excep- 
tional” circumstances  it  can  be  car- 
ried out  legally  up  to  20  weeks  after 
conception.  Parental  approval  In  the 
case  of  juvenile  girls  is  specifically 
excluded  and  the  legislation  makes 
it  an  offence  to  obstruct  anyone 
from  obtaining  an  abortion,  though 
there  is  protection  for  health  work- 
ers refusing  on  grounds  of  con- 
science to  take  part  in  the  operation. 

Outside  parliament,  opposition  to 
abortion  on  demand  is  more 
marked  — particularly,  it  seems,  in 
the  African  National  Congress's  own 
constituency.  One  recent  survey 


Macao  shows  Hong 
Kong  the  way  to  go 


Andrew  Hlflglns  In  Hong  Kong 

GOVERNQRJoao  Ferreira  da 
Am  Brat  has  vnnished.  He 
disappeared  into  packing 
crates  along  with  his  bronze  horse 
and,  after  a long  journey  home  by 
sen,  now  languishes  in  a Lisbon 
warehouse.  ] 

In  place  of  the  |>edestnl  from  I 
which  he  dominated  Europe's  first 
and  — when  Britain  hands  over 
Hong  Kong  next  year  ■—  last  out- 
post on  China's  const,  the  ventila- 
tion shaft  of  an  underground  car 
park  now  belches. 

With  Do  Amaral  out  of  the  way, 
there  is  no  longer  any  confusion 
about  who  really  runs  Macao,  still 
nominally  under  Portuguese  rule 
until  December  1999  but  already 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  other  powers. 

Responsible  for  expelling  Bei- 
jing's tax  collectors  from  Macao  150 
years  ago,  Do  Amaral  was  deported 
after  complaints  that  his  statue  rep- 
resented an  unacceptable  relic  of  an 
expired  empire  — the  final  cut  for  a 
man  who  lost  his  arm  and  then  his 
head  in  19th  century  skirmishes 
with  China. 

Looming  today  over  the  seafront 
praca  are  Macao's  real  masters.  On 
one  side  shimmers  the  mirrored 
glass  of  Banco  da  China,  a 34-storey 
icon  of  China's  communist  pluto- 
cracy. Across  the  road  beckon  the 
lights  of  Casino  Lisboa,  the  centre 
of  Macao's  hlgh-atake,  low-life  gam- 
bling industry. 

“The  way  we  came  here  was  com- 
pletely different  from  the  way  the 
British  came  to  Hong  Kong  — Por- 
tugal never  had  an  Opium  War,” 
said  the  government  secretary, 
Antonio  Salavessa  da  Costa.  “When 
you  live  with  China  for  500  years, 
you  learn  howto  get  on.” 

In  a tiny  territory  with  only 
424,000  people,  no  Bource  of  food  or 
water  other  than  China  and  less  than 
2 per  cent  of  the  size  of  Hong  Kong, 
getting  on  generally  means  giving  up. 

Portugal  haB  tried  twice  to  hand 
Macao  back  to  China,  first  during 
riots  in  1966  Ignited  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  then  again  after  Its  own 
revolution  in  1974.  China  declined, 
but  did  accept  Lisbon's  offer  to  re- 
define Macao  as  “Chinese  territory 
under  Portuguese  administration" 
instead  of  a colony. 

Portugal  has  studiously  avoided . 
the  clashes  that  have  made  Britain's 
final  year  of  colonial  rule  In  Hong 
Kong  so  noisy  and  jittery.  While 
Cliinn  treats  the  Hong  Kong 


suggests  79  per  cent  of  the  ANC's 
followers  are  opposed  to  abortion  on 
demand,  compared  with  73  per  cent 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Party, 
which  is  leading  the  anti-abortion 
campaign  in  parliament 

Abortion  is  not  the  only  area  in 
which  the  ANC  leadership  is  out  of 
touch  with  its  electorate  — or,  as 
progressives  would  see  it,  in  advance 
of  it.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  waves  in  the  world,  the  ANC 
has  forced  through  constitutional 
clauses  that  in  effect  outlaw  capital, 
as  well  as  corporal,  punishment. 

Gay  rights  is  another  area  in 
which  the  ANC  is  taking  a progres- 
sive Btance.  Homosexuality  is  re- 
garded as  an  abomination  in  tribal 
society,  but  South  Africa  is  leading 


the  world  in  its  protection  of  gays. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  country 
that  offers  an  entrenched  protection 
for  homosexuals  in  its  bill  of  rights, 
through  a clause  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  "sexual  orien- 
tation". 

The  influential  gay  rights  lobby 
has  made  a tactical  decision  to  hold 
back  pressing  for  legal  recognition 
of  same  sex  marriages,  for  fear  of 
stirring  up  homophobic  sentiment. 

Unlike  abortion,  or  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  ANC  enjoys  support 
lor  its  stand  on  gay  rights  from  most 
other  parties,  including  the  ultra- 
conservative Nationalists. 

The  one  exception  is  the  African 
Christian  Democratic  Party 
(ACDP),  which  indulges  in  homo- 
phobic  rhetoric.  The  party  has  only 
two  MPa  in  the  400-strong  national 
assembly,  but  was  founded  during 


the  apartheid  era  on  an  initiative  by 
South  African  military  intelligence 
in  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to 
what  it  saw  as  religious  fervour  in  a 
conservative  black  community.  As 
such,  the  ACDP's  antagonism  to- 
wards gays  probably  reflects  senti- 
ment in  the  black  community. 

The  sympathy  shown  to  the  gay 
cause  by  the  other  parties  seems  to 
reflect  a post-apartheid  backlash 
against  racial  prejudice,  which  has 
made  discrimination  of  all  kinds  po- 
litically unfashionable.  Similarly,  ex- 
tremes of  censorship  experienced 
during  the  apartheid  years  and 
abuses  of  capital  punishment  (South 
Africa  used  to  have  the  highest  exe- 
cution rate  in  the  world,  hanging 
prisoners  in  batches)  has  seemingly 
sent  those  pendulums  swinging  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  the  wake  of 
liberation. 


governor  Chris  Patten  like  a leper,  it 
embraces  the  governor  of  Macnu, 
General  Rocha  Vieria,  as  a (rusted 
friend. 

Locnl  businessmen  are  delighted. 
Eric  Yeung,  a toy  manufacturer  and 
economic  adviser  to  Mr  Vieria,  ex- 
plains the  removal  of  statues 
disliked  by  Beijing  as  n sensible 
recognition  of  the  inevitable:  "How 
would  you  like  to  see  Queen  Victo- 
ria melted  duwn  in  n big  put?  (t  is 
better  to  take  such  things  away  now 
rather  than  wait  for  someone  to  do  it 
for  you  later  on.” 

Portugal's  determination  to  "get 
on"  has  a more  ominous  side.  Late 
last  year,  a Chinese  court  imposed  a 
16-year  sentence  on  James  Peng,  an 
Australian-Chinese  businessman 
seized  from  a Macao  hotel  by  local 
police  and  then  bundled  across  the 
border  into  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese security  forces. 

Antonio  Marques  Baptists,  head 
of  Macao’s  judicial  police,  stoutly 
defends  a snap  extradition  con- 
demned by  the  human  rights  organ- 
isation Asia  Watch  as  a kidnapping. 
This  case  has  been  closed  — no 
abnormality  was  found,”  he  said. 

In  many  wayB,  the  handover  has 
already  happened,  although  not  a 
single  ethnic  Chinese  holds  a senior 
post  in  the  civil  service  or  judiciary 
— a for  cry  from  Hong  Kong,  where 
every  policy  secretary  is  now  Chi- 
nese. However,  the  absence  of  an 
experienced,  politically  savvy  cadre 
of  local  administrators  seems  to  suit 
Beijing. 

‘The  government  here  will  be 
very  weak  after  1999,"  warns  Ng 
Kuok-cheong,  a Catholic  social 
worker  and  lone  voice  of  robust  dis- 
eent  in  a legislature  in  which  eight 
of  23  seats  are  directly  elected. 
“This  means  the  influence  of 
China's  cadres  will  be  very  strong." 

Beijing  grumbles  occasionally 
about  the  tenacious,  grip  of  Pon- 
tuguese  and  mixed-blood  Macanese 
in  the  dvfl  service,  but  also  knows 
that  real  power  in  Macao  lies  else- 
where, in  the  hands  of  a business 
61ite. 

The  local  press  la  firmly  under 
China's  control  The  Macao  Daily 
News,  which  has  80  per  cent  of  the 
market,  takes  its  cue  from  the 
Xinhua  News  Agency,  China's  de 
facto  embassy. 

“In  Hong  Kong  there  1b  a pluralis- 
tic, modern  society,"  said  Mr  Ng. 
"In  Macao,  we  have  a civil  society 
controlled  entirely  by  the  pro-China 
camp."  . 


Tiers  of  joy. 


Read  it  and  reap.  Woolwich  Guernsey  has  consistently 
offered  excellent  rates  of  interest  in  alt  these  tiers. 

Last  year,  In  particular,  our  C500-C9.999  tier  offered  5.73% 
interest,  the  highest  rate  of  any  offshore  building  society  subsidiary’. 
Which,  incidentally,  made  U the  Industry  best  buy  for  1994’. 

And,  had  you  invested  £10,000  over  the  past  3 years  in  our 
U0.000-L39.999  tier,  you'd  now  be  crying  with  laughter,  because 
it  was  also  rated  as  industry  best  buy  in '94'.' 

In  fact,  you  can  now  earn  an  impressive  5.65%  in  this  bracket 

Quite  obviously  then,  you  could  do  yourself  a wealth  of 
good  by  investing  with  Woolwich  Guernsey.  And  you  can  rest 
assured  your  investment  is  secure.  AH  deposits  are  100% 
guaranteed  by  Woolwich  Building  Society.* 

Not  only  that,  the  beauty  of  this  Woolwich  Guernsey 
account  is  that  U gives  you  Instant  access  lo  your  money.  You're 
free  to  withdraw  all  or  pan  of  your  Investment  m any  time  you 
like  with  no  penalties  at  all. 

To  find  out  more,  coll  us  on  01481  715735  during  weekly 
business  hours.  Alternatively  Tax  us  an  01481  715722  or  clip 
the  coupon. 
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Israel  swaps 
prisoners 
for  bodies 

Derek  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

ISRAEL  reclaimed  two  of  Us  dead  ; ’ 

at  the  weekend  in  :i  macabre  ex-  " 1 

change  of  human  remains  with  Is- 
Inmisl  guerrillas  in  Lebanon. 

Hizbullah  had  the  best  of  the 
grisly  bargain  with  the  release  from 
prisoii  of  nt  least  100  of  its  members 
aiui  (lie  handing  over  of  the  bodies 
of  more  than  120  dead  guerrillas.  In 
return.  Israel  took  back  the  remains 
of  Yosef  Fink  and  Raliamim  al- 
Sheikh.  captured  in  a guerrilla  am- 
bush in  February  1980. 

The  exchange  is  the  culmination 
of  months  of  mediation  by  a six-man 
(ieruiiin  team  headed  by  a security  , 
official.  Hurnrl  Schmldbaucr.  Israel 
took  tlic  unusual  step  of  acknow- 
ledging Iran’s  role  in  the  exchange-  Business  is  hlonmlni 
Hizbullah  also  won  the  release  of  monsoon  senson,  die 

•IS  men  Held  by  Israel's  client  mili-  

tin,  the  South  l-cbanon  Army,  in 
return  fur  Hi  SI  A men.  II M 5 1 1 ■ | 

(iermany,  which  has  closer  con-  | y | 1 1 1 | 
tact  with  Tehran  tlian  other  West- 
ern countries,  has  played  a leading  

pari  in  discreet  diplomatic  moves  to  Guardian  Reporters 

locate  Ron  Arad,  an  Israeli  airman  

shot  down  over  ix’baiion  and  ca|»-  Mk  J|  1LLIONS  of  people  an*  bat- 
t urcil  in  HUM.  and  thn-e  other  ll/l  tling  against  fluids  in  south 
Israeli  service  men  captured  in  I W I and  central  China  which 
I j-banotl  in  lttKf.  have  nlivady  killed  mcire  than  WO. 

Meanwhile  the  Israeli  president.  In  Bangladesh  and  India,  num- 
|-/er  Wei/iunn,  lias  aninuiiiced  that  somi-rdalcd  fiends  have ‘killed  inure 

lie  inlends  to  pardon  two  Palestinian  tlum  ISO  peuple  and  in  Cann'la  eight 
women  jailed  lor  attacks  on  Israelis,  died  when  torrential  rain  caused 

Anam  Jaliari  was  imprisoned  for  12  rivers  lo  burst  their  banks, 
years  iu  IUH8,  when  she  was  a As  rain,  accompanied  in  sonic 
minor,  for  killing  aji-wish  religious  places  by  lightning  and  galc-fnrce 
>lui lent.  Mai  Aljesiu  was  jailed  for  winds,  continued  over  much  of 
slabbing  a -.Indent,  ami  then  giv«-n  n southern  China,  swelling  the 
life  sentence  for  killing  a prisoner.  mighty  Yangtze  river,  officials 
• Palestinian?,  protesting  against  warned  uf  more  to  come. 

Kraeli  land  seizures  in  the  occupied  By  Thursday  last  week  nearly  I 
West  Bank  wore  attacked  by  Jewish  million  people  had  been  cut  off  by 
settlers  last  week.  An  Arab  woman,  flnuds,  while  810.000  homes  hud  col- 
aged  70.  had  her  nose  broken  and  lapsed  and  2.8  million  had  been 
two  television  cameramen  were  damaged  in  eight  provinces,  the 
clubbed.  ministry  of  civil  affaire  said. 

Israeli  soldiers  fired  tear  gas  at  Floods  have  killed  at  least  864 
file  protesters  but.  according  lo  wit-  people  in  China  this  year  and 

nesses,  made  no  attempt  to  restrain  caused  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 

the  seiUcrs.  Palestinians  said  the  damage.  But  the  stnte  flood-control 

settlers  had  fenced  off  some  375  headquarters  was  “confident  that 

acres  of  Arab-owned  land  near  the  the  worsening  situation  would  be 
setfic-ment  of  Shilo.  I under  effective  control  as  a whole”. 
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Business  Is  blooming  ...  A nuin  sells  water  lilies  In  the  Bangladeshi 
monsoon  season,  they  nre  eaten  ns  u cheap  vegetable 


capital,  Dhaka.  Abundant  in  the 
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Millions  fight  flood  waters 


PAKISTAN’S  prime  minister, 
Benazir  Bhutto,  vowed  to 
fight  terrorists  with  an  “iron 
hand”  hours  after  a bomb  ex- 
ploded at  Lahore  airport,  killing 
up  to  nine  people  and  wounding 
more  than  50. 

AT  LEAST  10  people  were 
killed  and  several  wounded 
when  a bomb  exploded  in  a cafe 
in  the  central  Algerian  garrison 
town  of  Blida,  according  to 
Moroccan  radio, 


SIX  Indian  tourists  were  shot 
dead  by  unidentified  gun- 
men in  the  troubled  state  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  while  six 
others  who  had  been  held 
hostage  overnight  were  released. 

THE  French  prime  minister, 
Alain  Jupp£,  paid  a visit  to 
tlie  island  of  Corsica,  bringing 
a package  of  tax  breaks — which 
could  cost  Paris  up  to  $ 1 .35 
billion  over  five  years  — coupled 
with  demands  for  a crackdown 
on  crime. 


Military  helicopters  have  been 
airlifting  rice,  medicine,  clothing  and 
tents  to  the  stranded,  officials  said. 

The  water  level  in  China’s  largest 
fresh-water  lake.  Dongling  in 
Hunan  province,  surged  to  35m, 
more  than  lm  above  the  previous 
high  mark.  'The  water  level  is  the 
highest  ever . . . the  period  of  down- 
pours is  the  longest  ever."  an  offi- 
cial said.  “The  area  of  farmland 
affected  by  floods  is  the  biggest 
ever." 

There  were  warnings  that  nreas 
along  the  lower  and  middle  reaches 
of  the  Yangtze.  China’s  longest 
river,  faced  the  risk  of  further  flood- 
ing. putting  rice  and  rapeseed  crops 
in  peril. 

Rapeseed.  harvested  in  June  and 
July  and  expected  to  yield  about  8 
million  tonnes,  was  under  threat  in 
Anhui  and  Guizhou  provinces,  a 
Hong  Kong  trader  said.  “There  is 
not  enough  silo  space,  so  usually 
the  rapeseed  is  left  in  the  open.  So  if 
it  is  piled  up  somewhere  when  the 
rains  come,  that's  it,"  he  said. 

But  the  waters  have  receded  in 
ihe  south-western  city  of  Liuzhou, 


which  was  totally  inundated  to  a 
level  of  four  storeys,  and  left  with  30 
to  40cms  of  mud,  a local  official  said. 

The  total  economic  losses  from 
the  flooding  in  Hunan,  Hubei,  Zhe- 
jiang, Jiangxi,  Anhui,  Guizhou, 
Gunngxl  and  Jiangsu  provinces  in 
central  and  southern  China  were  es- 
timated at  more  than  60  billion  yuan 
(about  $7.5  billion). 

In  India,  at  least  30  people  have 
been  killed  in  landslides  and  30 
have  died  in  floods  in  West  Bengal 
state,  since  July  13. 

Across  die  border  in  Bangladesh 
many  people  have  taken  refuge  on 
the  roofs  of  their  half-submerged 
houses,  while  others  have  sought 
higher  ground. 

In  eastern  Canada,  several  days 
of  heavy  rainfall  led  to  a small  dam 
bursting  late  on  Sunday  in  the  river 
city  of  Chicoutimi  in  Quebec, 
adding  to  the  estimated  10,000  peo- 
ple forced  out  of  their  homes  to 
emergency  shelters.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands were  without  electricity  and 
telephone  service.  Flooded  roads 
have  cut  off  whole  towns  in  central 
and  eastern  Quebec. 


A COURT  in  Rome  sentenced 
Germano  Maccari  to  life 
imprisonment  for  the  kldtiap- 
pingand  murder  in  1978  of 
Italy’s  former  prime  minister 
Aldo  Moro. 


RUSSIAN  troops  backed  by 
planes  and  artillery 
continued  their  assault  on  the 
southern  Chechen  village  of 
Borzoi.  The  attack  breaches  a 
ceasefire  and  the  Russian 
parliament’s  call  last  week  for 
an  end  to  die  violence. 

THE  Australian  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Howard,  won 
national  agreement  for  tough 
new  gun  laws  after  three  state 
governments  dropped  their 
objections  in  the  face  of  a threat 
to  hold  a national  referendum 
on  the  issue. 


The  nightmares  of  a Ttitsi  survivor 


KIGALI  DIARY 

Chris  McGreal 

AMONG  Beatrice’s  conundrums 
is  how  she  came  to  live  in  a pig- 
sty. She  can  pul  all  the  elements  to- 
gether. War.  Persecution.  Genocide. 
Survival.  But  Ihe  way  things  have 
worked  out  just  don't  make  sense  to 
the  forlorn  Rwandan  Tutsi  who  be- 
lieves her  life  is  over  although  she  is 
only  in  middle  age. 

Beatrice,  after  all,  was  a victim. 
Her  family  was  murdered  in  the 
genocide.  Yet,  she  says,  she  is  the 
one  made  to  feel  guilty,  while  others 
who  claim  her  suffering  as  file 
moral  basis  for  their  powrr  don't 
appear  to  care. 

“What  is  my  life?  Tlie  survivors 
are  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Nobody 
looks  after  us.  It  would  have  been 
belter  lo  die,”  she  said. 

Beatrice  once  had  a home  with 
three  looms  and  enough  land  to 
feed  her  family.  But  then  she  had  a 
husband,  and  children,  loo.  All  of 
fiicni  are  gone  now.  Tlie  house  was 


torn  down  by  her  neighbours.  Her 
husband  was  murdered,  and  days 
later  her  four  children  were  killed 
with  machetes. 

Beatrice  survived  by  a stroke  of 
luck  she  hns  come  to  regret.  She 
had  hidden  her  children  in  the  bush 
and  gone  to  look  for  food  when  the 
killers  hunted  the  children  down. 

Like  many  who  escaped  the  geno- 
cide, she  is  n victim  of  her  survival. 
She  grapples  with  the  guilt  or  tiring. 
And  she  lias  to  contend  with  the  oc- 
casional but  stinging  accusatory 
cumments  of  others  who  wonder 
how  she  nuuiagcd  to  escape. 

One  of  Beatrice’s  neighbours 
wanders  in.  She  smiles,  shakes 
hands  and  sits  down.  Bui  when  site 
hears  what  is  being  discussed  she 
moves  to  leave.  Beatrice  calms  her, 
tells  her  that  it's  just  flic  truth,  and 
asks  what  anyone  can  possibly  do  lo 
them  that  hasn't  already  been  done. 

Tlie  woman  boldly  ventured  an 
opinion:  “Those  outsiders  did  not 
suffer  like  we  did.  They  used  our 
suffering  and  they  promised  us  lots 
of  things.  But  I think  they  want  to 


forget  us.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  them  if  everyone 
had  died,"  she  said. 

For  a woman  who  showed  such 
caution  only  minutes  before  it  was  a 
startling  and  unusual  recognition  of 
the  divide  between  the  Tutsis  who 
lived  through  the  genocide,  and 
those  who  returned  to  Rwanda  from 
exile.  It  is  the  “outsiders”  who  are 
Rwanda’s  new  dlite.  Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it 
is  not  at  their  expense. 

The  genocide's  victims,  and  the 
other  tiny  proportion  of  Tutsis  who 
slipped  through,  are  the  moral  foun- 
dation for  Rwanda’s  government.  It 
has  no  popular  legitimacy.  Tlie  Hutu 
majority  would  vote  It  out  in  an 
instant  were  there  to  be  an  election. 

But  survivors  have  noted  that 
there  are  hardly  any  of  their  num- 
ber in  the  government.  Rwanda's 
post-war  civil  service  is  dominated 
by  men  and  women  who  grew  up  or 
were  born  in  Uganda.  Tutsis  re- 
turned from  Burundi  arc  prominent 
in  business,  and  notorious  even 
among  other  Ttitsis  for  their  gut- 


level  maltreatment  of  Hutus.  The 
one-time  refugees  back  from  Tanza- 
nia have  often  settled  into  the  more 
sedate  lifestyle  of  terming. 

The  survivors  have  not  been  so 
lucky.  Hutu  extremists  continue  to 
terrorise  and  kill.  The  few  Tutsis 
whose  homes  are  still  standing  have 
often  not  been  able  to  return.  Most 
of  the  men  who  organised  the  geno- 
cide are  still  free. 

As  her  bitterness  spills  forth,  she 
dares  to  venture  into  territory  al- 
most no  survivor  speculates  openly 
about;  the  origin  of  their  troubles. 
Yes,  there  had  been  decades  of 
routine  discrimination  interspersed 
with  periodic  bursts  of  anti-Tutsi 
violence.  But  then  she  mentions 
October,  1990.  However  bad  things 
were  before,  that’s  when  they 
turned  really  nasty.  That’s  when  the 
“outsiders1’  invaded  to  liberate 
Rwanda’s  Tutsis.  Beatrice  said  she 
paid  the  price.  . 

"Before  that  we  got  along  with 
our  Hutu  neighbours.  My  husband 
had  many  friends.  But  after  October 
1990  things  became  very  difficult. 
People  would  not  talk  to  us,  then 
they  accused  us,”  she  said. 

Beatrice's  friend  ran  out  the  door. 


THE  United  Nations  is  to  get  a 
team  of  military  and  civilian 
experts  capable  of  setting  up  a 
Held  headquarters  within  hours 
of  a Security  Council  decision  to 
Intervene  In  a crisis. 

PRESIDENT  Haydar  Aliyev  of 
Azerbaijan  has  sacked  bis 
prime  minister,  Faud  Gully ev, 
two  cabinet  members  and  other 
senior  members  of  the  govern- 
ment  In  a shake-up  intended  to 
revitalise  the  wrecked  economy- 

PAUL  TOUVIER,  the  first 
Frenchman  to  be  tried  for 
crimes  against  humanity,  has 

died  of  prostate  cancer  in  a 

prison  hospital  near  Paris  at  the 
age  of  81.  He  headed  the  Mlllce, 
the  pro-Nazi  French  ’militia, 
during  the  second  world  war. 

WOMEN  have  been  arreptedi 

held  incommunicado  for 

weeks  and  threatened  by  author- 
ities in  Bahrain  in  a crackdown 
on  dissent,  according  to  the 
human  rights  group  Amnesty 
International. 
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ANC’s  liberal  reforms  upset  South  Africans 


David  Beraaford 
In  Johannesburg 

TWO  SISTERS,  aged  13  and  18, 
earlier  this  month  killed  a 55- 
year-old  woman  said  to  be  a witch. 
They  took  her  into  a field  in  South 
Africa’s  Northern  Province,  poured 
petrol  over  her  and  burnt  her  alive. 
The  incident  was  — for  South  Africa 
at  least  — unexceptional,  but  for 
one  detail:  the  woman  was  their 
mother. 

It  la  easy  to  forget  that  South 
Africa  is,  at  base,  an  intensely  super- 
stitious, religious  and  conservative 
society.  Easy,  because  the  country 
is  test  establishing  itself,  in  liberal 
terms,  as  one  of  the  world’s  most 
progressive. 


The  latest  example  of  progressive 
law-making  is  draft  legislation  on 
abortion.  The  Termination  of  Preg- 
nancy Bill  allows  for  abortion  on 
demand  up  to  12  weeks.  In  “excep 
tional”  circumstances  it  can  be  car- 
ried out  legally  up  to  20  weeks  after 
conception.  Parental  approval  In  the 
case  of  juvenile  girls  is  specifically 
excluded  and  the  legislation  makes 
it  an  offence  to  obstruct  anyone 
from  obtaining  an  abortion,  though 
there  is  protection  for  health  woric- 
ers  refusing  on  grounds  of  con- 
science to  take  part  in  the  operation. 

Outside  parliament,  opposition  to 
abortion  on  demand  is  more 
marked  — particularly,  it  seems,  in 
the  African  National  Congress’s  own 
constituency.  One  recent  survey 


suggests  79  per  cent  of  the  ANC’s 
followers  are  opposed  to  abortion  on 
demand,  compared  with  73  per  cenL 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Party, 
which  is  leading  the  anti-abortion 
campaign  in  parliament 
Abortion  is  not  the  only  area  in 
which  the  ANC  leadership  is  out  of 
touch  with  its  electorate  — or,  as 
progressives  would  see  it,  in  advance 
of  it.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  waves  in  the  world,  the  ANC 
has  forced  through  constitutional 
clauses  that  in  effect  outlaw  capital, 
as  well  as  corporal,  punishment 
Gay  rights  is  another  area  in 
which  the  ANC  is  taking  a progres- 
sive stance.  Homosexuality  is  re- 
garded as  an  abomination  in  tribal 
society,  but  South  Africa  is  lending 
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the  world  in  its  protection  of  gays. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  country 
that  offers  an  entrenched  protection 
for  homosexuals  in  its  bill  of  rights, 
through  a clause  outlawing  discrimi- 
nation on  grounds  of  "sexual  orien- 
tation”. 

The  influential  gay  rights  lobby 
has  made  a tactical  decision  to  hold 
back  pressing  for  legal  recognition 
of  same-sex  marriages,  for  fear  of 
stirring  up  homophobic  sentiment 

Unlike  abortion,  or  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  ANC  enjoys  support 
for  its  stand  on  gay  rights  from  most 
other  parties,  including  the  ultra- 
conservative  Nationalists. 

The  one  exception  is  the  African 
Christian  Democratic  Party 
(ACDF),  which  indulges  in  homo- 
phobic  rhetoric.  The  party  has  only 
two  MPs  in  tlie  40&strong  national 
assembly,  but  was  founded  during 


the  apartheid  era  on  an  initiative  by 
South  African  military  intelligence 
in  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to 
what  it  saw  as  religious  fervour  in  a 
conservative  black  community.  As 
such,  the  ACDFs  antagonism  to- 
wards gays  probably  reflects  senti- 
ment in  the  black  community. 

The  sympathy  shown  to  (he  gay 
cause  by  the  other  parties  seems  to 
reflect  a post-apartheid  backlash 
against  racial  prejudice,  which  has 
made  discrimination  of  all  kinds  po- 
litically unfashionable.  Similarly,  ex- 
tremes of  censorship  experienced 
during  the  apartheid  years  and 
abuses  of  capital  punishment  (South 
Africa  used  to  have  the  highest  exe- 
cution rate  in  the  world,  hanging 
prisoners  in  batches)  has  seemingly 
sent  those  pendulums  swinging  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  (he  wake  of 
liberation. 


Macao  shows  Hong 
Kong  the  way  to  go 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 

GOVERNOR  Joflo  Ferreira  do 
Ain  oral  hns  vanished.  He 
disappeared  into  packing 
crates  along  with  his  bronze  horse 
and,  after  a long  journey  home  by 
sea,  now  languishes  in  a Lisbon 
warehouse. 

In  place  of  the  pedestal  front 
which  he  dominated  Europe's  first 
and  — when  Britain  hands  over 
Hong  Kong  next  year  — last  out- 
post on  China's  coast,  tlie  ventila- 
tion shaft  of  an  underground  car 
park  now  belches. 

With  Do  Amaral  out  of  tlie  way, 
there  is  no  longer  any  confusion 
about  who  really  runs  Macao,  still 
nominally  under  Portuguese  rule 
until  December  1999  but  already 
firmly  in  the  grip  of  other  powers. 

Responsible  for  expelling  Bei- 
jing’s (ax  collectors  from  Macao  150 
years  ago,  Do  Amaral  was  deported 
after  complaints  that  his  statue  rep- 
resented an  unacceptable  relic  of  an 
expired  empire  *—  the  final  cut  for  a 
man  who  lost  his  arm  and  then  his 
head  in  19th  century  skirmishes 
with  China. 

Looming  today  over  the  seafront 
praca  are  Macao's  real  masters.  On 
one  aide  shimmera  the  mirrored 
glass  of  Banco  da  China,  a 34-storey 
icon  of  China’s  communist  pluto- 
cracy. Across  the  road  beckon  the 
lights  of  Casino  Lisboa,  the  centre 
of  Macao's  high-stake,  low-life  gam- 
bling industry. 

*The  way  we  came  here  was  com- 
pletely different  from  the  way  the 
British  came  to  Hong  Kong  — Por- 
tugal never  had  an  Opium  War,” 
said  the  government  secretary, 
Antonio  Salavessa  da  Costa.  “When 
you  live  with  China  for  500  years, 
you  learn  how  to  get  on." 

In  a tiny  territory  with  only 
424,000  people,  no  source  of  food  or 
water  other  than  China  and  less  than 
2 per  cent  of  the  size  of  Hong  Kong, 
getting  on  generally  means  giving  up. 

Portugal  has  tried  twice  to  hand 
Macao  back  to  China,  first  during 
riots  In  1966  ignited  by  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  then  again  after  its  own 
revolution  In  1974.  China  declined, 
but  did  accept  Lisbon’s  offer  to  re- 
define Macao  as  "Chinese  territory 
under  Portuguese  administration” 
Instead  of  a colony. 

Portugal  has  studiously  avoided 
the  clashes  that  have  made  Britain’s 
final  year  of  colonial  rule  in  Hong 
Kong  so  noisy  and  jittery.  While 
China  treats  the  Hong  Kong 


governor  Chris  Patten  like  a leper,  it 
embraces  the  governor  of  Macao, 
General  Rocha  Vieria,  as  a trusted 
friend. 

Local  businessmen  are  delighted. 
Eric  Yeung,  n toy  manufacturer  and 
economic  adviser  to  Mr  Vieria,  ex- 
plains the  removal  of  statues 
disliked  by  Uejjing  as  a sensible 
recognition  of  tlie  inevitable:  “How 
would  you  like  to  sec  Queen  Victo- 
ria melted  down  in  a big  pot?  It  is 
belter  to  lake  such  things  away  now 
rather  than  wait  for  someone  to  do  it 
for  you  Inter  on." 

Portugal's  determination  to  “get 
on”  has  a more  ominous  side.  Late 
last  year,  a Chinese  court  imposed  a 
16-year  sentence  on  James  Peng,  an 
Australian-Chinese  businessman 
seized  from  a Macao  hotel  by  local 
police  and  then  bundled  across  the 
border  into  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese security  forces. 

Antonio  Marques  Baptists,  head 
of  Macao’s  judicial  police,  stoutly 
defends  a snap  extradition  con- 
demned by  the  human  righto  organ- 
isation Asia  Watch  as  a kidnapping. 
"ThlB  case  has  been  closed  — no 
abnormality  was  found,"  he  said. 

In  many  ways,  the  handover  has 
already  happened,  although  not  a 
single  ethnic  Chinese  holds  a senior 
post  In  the  civil  service  or  Judiciary 
— a far  cry  from  Hong  Kong,  where 
every  policy  secretary  is  now  Chi- 
nese. However,  the  absence  of  an 
experienced,  politically  savvy  cadre 
of  local  administrators  seems  to  suit 
Bejjlng. 

•The  government  here  will  be 
very  weak  after  1999,”  warns  Ng 
Kuok-cheong,  a Catholic  social 
worker  and  lone  voice  of  robust  dis- 
sent In  a legislature  in  which  eight 
of  23  seats  are  directly  elected. 
"This  means  the  influence  of 
China’s  cadres  will  be  very  strong." 

Beijing  grumbles  occasionally 
about  the  tenacious  grip  of  Pop 
tuguese  and  mixed-blood  Macanese 
in  the  civil  service,  but  also  knows 
that  real  power  in  Macao  lies  else- 
where, In  the  hands  of  a business 
tilte. 

The  local  press  is  firmly  under 
China’s  control.  The ' Macao  Daily 
News,  which  has  80  per  cent  of  the 
market,  takes  its  cue  from  the 
Xinhua  News  Agency,  China’s  dn 
facto  embassy. 

Tn  Hong  Kong  lhere  Is  a pluralis- 
tic, modern  society,”  said  Mr  Ng. 
"In  Macao,  we  have  a civil  society 
controlled  entirely  by  the  pro-China 
camp." 
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6 INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


Good  women  make 
their  presence  felt  !£K$^'  j 


j'li  i *i  1 


i — 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

BOh  ]>()!. K was  T.\  i>n  Mon- 
thly. :iml  liis  wife  Kliznltolh 
turned  till  four  days  later. 
Anti  lor  mice  they  were  able  lu 
spend  the  time  tiigetlier.  Family  val- 
ues count  in  the  new  Republican 
party.  Witness  Dole's  choice  for  his 
keynote  s| >eaker  at  the  Republican 
convention  next  month. 

Known  ns  Lhc  Madonna  of  the 
right . or  (lie  St!|ierimnn  of  Staten  Is- 
land. Susan  Motinari  is  38  niitl  has  a 
iwu-Muiiithold  tint  filler.  She  is  a 
congresswoman  from  New  York, 
where  she  represents  her  fruiter's 
old  political  base  of  Staten  Island, 
the  smallest  of  New  York's  five  bor- 
oughs She  is  as  tough  ns  nails,  n 
veteran  and  survivor  of  some  of  the 
meanesl  politics  outside  the  funeral 
procession  for  Joseph  Stalin. 

Republicans  should  never  win  an 
election  in  liberal  New  York,  but 
right  now  the  slate  has  a Republican 
governor,  the  city  has  n Republican 
mayor,  and  the  dreadful  Alfonse 
D’Amato  is  one  of  its  two  senators. 
The  mayor  hales  the  governor  and 
the  senator,  which  is  one  reason 
why  New  Yorkers  like  him.  and  he 
may  well  endorse  Hill  Clinton  for 
the  presidency,  which  is  another. 
Molinari  not  only  survives  in  this  1 
snake  pit.  but  mayor,  governor  and 
senator  all  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon — they  all  like  her.  She  is 
married  to  another  Republican  con- 
gressman from  New  York. 

Molinari  votes  like  a New  York 
liberal.  She  supported  President 
Clinton's  ban  on  assault  weapons 
and  she  voted  for  his  family  leave 
bill.  She  supports  abortion  rights. 
That  apart,  she  is  steadfastly  loyal  to 
the  party,  and  describes  herself  as 
“ICO  percent  for  Newt  Gingrich.  100 
per  cent  for  Bob  Dole". 

She  is  representative  of  the  pro- 
fessional women  and  mothers  who 
have  been  deserting  the  Republican 
party  in  droves  over  the  abortion 
issue.  Nationwide.  Clinton  now 
leads  Dole  by  mure  than  30  percent- 
age points  among  women,  and  the 
Republicans  have  to  claw  this  hack 
ur  they  will  lose  their  majorities  in 
Mouse  and  Senate.  As  a result,  lib- 
eral Republicans  professed  them- 
selves very  pleased  with  Doles 
choice  of  Molinari. 

“It  is  outreach.  It  is  big  tent,  it  is 
woman  in  a key  position.  It's  going 
to  help  the  gentler  gap,"  said  Sena- 
tor Ar leu  Specter  of  IVnnsyl vanin. 
who  tried  to  enmpaign  for  the  presi- 
dential nominal ii m as  the  pro-choice 
'■••■ii  Ihii  was  left  for  dead  long  br- 
' si.""’  ,'*wa  caucuses. 
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Elected  section  of  the  party.  “Big 
lent"  is  more  consultant-speak,  from 
the  lnle  and  lamented  first  of  the 
breed.  Ij?c  Atwater,  who  always 
tried  to  defuse  the  abortion  wars  by 
saying  that  the  iwrty  was  "a  big 
tout"  with  lots  nf  room  for  all  sorts 
of  folk  to  shelter  within.  Gender  gap 
refers  to  the  fact  that  more  women 
tend  to  vote  Demiicrntic  than  men. 
Under  the  tilth  century  voting 
rides,  with  blacks  mid  women 
hai  red  from  the  polls.  George  Rush 
would  be  president  today. 

But  I digress.  Retired  general 
Colin  I'owell  being  otherwise  en- 
gaged. Molinari  will  he  the  star  of 
(lie  first  night  of  the  San  Diego 
spectacular.  The  second  night  is  re- 
served for  the  mystery  guest. 
Dole's  choice  as  vice-president,  and 
the  third  night  for  Hide  himself. 

Once  they  had  worked  this  mil, 
nntl  got  over  their  pleasure  at  Moli- 
nuri’s  appointment,  the  prochoice 
women  In  the  Republican  party  re- 
alised with  a sinking  feeling  that 
Molinari  was  something  of  a sop. 
Dole  would  not  impose  pro-choice 
Republicans  nil  the  religious  right 
two  evenings  in  a row.  That  meant 
Ills  vice- presidential  choice  would 
he  anti-abort  ion,  probably  male,  and 
politically  on  the  right. 

lhc  jmrly's  senior  women,  such 
ns  New  Jersey's  governor,  Christine 
'loild  Whitman,  Texas  Senator  Kay 
Bailey  Hutchison  and  the  former 
i.abor  secretary,  Lynn  Martin,  each 
of  whom  entertained  hopes  of  being 
Dole’s  vice-presidential  choice,  are 
looking  downcast.  Their  personal 
disappointment  is  understandable, 
though  il  may  still  be  premature. 
But  if  their  concern  is  for  their  sex. 
they  should  lake  heart.  One  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  Dole  campaign  is 
what  it  means  for  women. 

Rut  this  another  way:  the  Dole- 
Clinton  match  may  look  pretty 
tedious  just  now,  but  wail  until  the 
elections  get  down  to  a one-on-one 
between  Sister  Frigidaire  and  Sugar 
Lips.  Rarely  can  two  nicknames 
have  been  coined  with  more  preci- 
sion. Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  high 
school  classmates  bestowed  the 
first  one,  for  the  intense  young 
woman  they  thought  might  well  end 
up  as  a nun.  Elizabeth  Hanford 
Dole's  colleagues  on  the  White 
House  staffs  of  both  Lyndon  John* 


Elizabeth  Dole,  Ukc  Hillary  Clinton,  la  a professional  and  powerful 
woman  In  her  own  right  photograph  scott  stewart 


son  and  Richard  Nixon  dreamed  up 
the  second,  for  the  Southern  Belle 
with  n voice  like  melting  molasses 
and  a mind  like  a steel  trap. 

Some  day,  even  if  we  do  not  get 
the  First  Ladies'  debate  that  the 
league  of  Women  Voters  is  now 
weighing  lip,  we  shall  probably  look 
back  at  this  election  and  sny  it  was 
not  about  the  men  at  all.  The  real 
significance  could  lie  in  (he  fact  that 
While  House  women  have  finally 
crossed  the  hautfrau  hurdle.  It  is  a 
safe  bet  that  every  First  Lady  in 
future  is  going  to  be  a professional 
and  powerful  woman,  with  her  own 
career.  And  that  will  just  be  the  tran- 
sition phase  until  the  first  woman  is 
elected  president.  Barbara  Bush, 
that  US  version  of  die  Queen  Mum. 
already  looks  like  the  end  of  an  era, 
die  last  of  the  First  Ladies  to  be  con- 
tent with  being  a wife  and  mother, 
and  political  helpmate. 

Just  look  at  the  alternatives  to 
Elizabeth  Dole.  If  her  husband  had 
not  won  the  Republican  nomination, 
the  other  candidates  would  have 
brought  some  dynamic  women  in 
their  wake.  Lamar  Alexander’s  wife, 
Honey,  is  an  academic  and  busi- 
nesswoman, who  helped  run  Ten- 
nessee's Planned  Parenthood  clinics 
in  her  spare  time. 

Pat  Buchanan’s  wife,  Shelley, 
walked  a dutiful  two  steps  behind 


him  in  public.  In  fact.  Shelley  runs 
the  family  firm  of  Buchanan  Enter- 
prises Incorporated.  And  along  with 
(he  family  firm  came  Bay  Buchanan, 
Pat’s  sister,  forgiven  for  her  apos- 
tasy in  converting  to  the  Mormon 
faith.  Bay  was  Pat's  campaign  man- 
ager, and  President  Reagan’s  Trea- 
surer of  the  United  States.  She 
would  have  been  die  toughest  White 
House  chief  of  staff  of  all  time,  while 
single-handedly  raising  her  sons. 

The  kind  of  person  with  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  determination  to  run 
for  the  presidency  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son who  will  want  a spouse  of  simi- 
lar skills  and  passions. 


WE  SHOULD  long  since 
have  stopped  treating 
Hillary  Clinton  as  some 
exotic  feminist  pioneer.  She  is  close 
to  being  typical  of  women  of  her  age 
and  education,  and  one  of  the  mo9t 
interesting  questions  about  her  is 
the  way  she  became  a scapegoat  for 
her  husband.  A ridiculously  high  pro- 
portion of  the  CUnton  presidency’s 
woes  can  be  blamed  on  the  wide- 
spread discomfort  with  her  role.  This 
was  cunningly  exploited  by  Republi- 
cans, who  were  able  to  present  tills 
intelligent  and  striking  woman  ns  a 
threat  rather  than  an  opportunity. 
She  certainly  provided  them  with 
enough  ammunition,  from  the  politi- 


Nixon  reviled  Hillary  Clinton  as  ‘ice-cold’ 

RICHARD  NIXON  considered  I philandering  husband  because  I made  my  job  harder  a 
Hill  Clinton  "a  coward  and  a she  craved  the  power  of  the  God  knows  how  mam 


fraud"  but  wns  flattered  when 
the  younger  man  sought  his 
advice  and  ultimately  became  an 
Improbable  confidant  of  the 
current  president,  uccording  to 
n new  book,  writes  Ian  Kalz  in 
Noic  York. 

Nixon  advised  President 
Clinton  on  policy  Inwards 
Husain,  China  and  Bosnia  and 
reassured  him  that  his  dully 
Write  House  routine  was  not 
tluit  different  from  Iris  own, 
claims  (he  book  by  Monica 
Crowley,  Nixon's  foreign  jjolicy 
assistant. 

Hut  the  disgraced  former 
president  reviled  Hillary 
Clinton,  who  served  on  (he  com- 
mittee (hat  sought  to  Impeach 
him  during  the  Wntergute  affair, 
calling  tier  mi  “Ice-cold  . . , piece 
of  work”  who  stayed  with  her 


philandering  husband  because 
she  craved  the  power  of  the 
White  House. 

In  an  adaptation  of  the  book 
Nixon  Off  The  Record  published 
by  the  New  Yorker  this  week,  Ms 
Crowley  documents  the  unlikely’ 
relationship  between  the  two 
presidents  — separated  by  Hge, 
Ideology  and  background  — 
based  on  notcH  of  her  conversa- 
tions with  Nixou  during  Uic  Inst 
four  years  of  his  life. 

She  claims  he  predicted  that 
Mr  Clinton  would  not  be  dam- 
aged by  revolutions  during  (lie 
1902  campaign  that  he  had 
committed  adultery.  HIJc  seems 
too  slippery  to  have  anything 
like  tills  stick,”  he  told  her. 

But  Nixon  was  incensed  at  (lie 
idea  that  a Vietnam  draft  dodger 
might  become  president.  "He 
was  no  conscientious  objector; 
he  was  a selfish,  Bp  oiled  brat.  He 


made  my  job  harder  and  he  sent 
God  knowB  how  many  men  to 
their  deaths  In  his  place.”  If  Mr  • 
Clinton  was  elected,  the  former 
president  told  Ms  Crowley,  “I 
will  know  that  this  country  has 
finally  gone  to  hell.” 

Later,  when  Nixon  heard  that 
President  CUnton  was  to  speak 
at  the  new  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial,  he  was  driven  close  to 
apoplexy;  "Clinton'.  That  makes 
me  wont  to  puke!  His  demon- 
strations prolonged  the  war.” 

But  the  former  president's  an- 
imosity towards  Clinton  abated 
when  he  called  the  president  on 
March  2, 1993  following  a visit 
by  Nixon  to'Russia. 

The  older  man  was  Impressed 
by  Clinton’s  respectful  tone.  The 
president  asked  Nixon's  advice 
on  how  todeal  with  Boris  Yeltsin 
and  fretted  that  his  sweeping  de- 
I fence  cuts  might  be  too  deep.  - v 
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cal  disasters  that  befell  her  health 
reform  plan  to  the  Arkansas  scan- 
dals that  bubbled  up  from  her  Rose 
law  firm  partners,  her  billing  records 
and  her  cattle  futures  investments. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  com- 
ments on  Hillary's  travails  came  from 
Elizabeth  Dole,  who  suggested  the 
real  mistake  was  to  try  carving  out  a 
political  role  from  her  inadequate 
power  base  as  a wife,  rather  than  on 
her  own  merits,  through  election  or 
appointment  to  the  cabinet. 

"I  don't  think  she  set  a precedent. 

I don’t  think  each  First  Lady  coming 
after  her  has  to  do  what  she  has 
done.  I wouldn’t.  I wouldn't  have 
taken  on  7 per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,"  Mrs  Dole  Bays  of 
Mrs  Clinton’s  health  reform  ven- 
ture. 'You're  not  elected,  you  are 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
you  have  got  one  of  the  most 
volatile,  high-visibility  issues." 

These  two  women  have  marie  en- 
tirely opposite  political  journeys. 
Mrs  Clinton  started  off  as  a Gold- 
water  Girl  in  1964,  campaigning  for 
the  most  conservative  presidential 
candidate  for  a generation.  She  then 
moved  far,  far  to  the  left.  Elizabeth 
started  as  a devout  Democrat  from 
North  Carolina,  in  days  when  South- 
erners still  considered  Republicans 
to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
Yankees  who  burned  their  way 
through  the  old  Confederacy. 

She  was  a debutante  when  this 
still  meant  a great  deal  in  the  white 
gloves  and  cotillion  balls  society  of 
the  South.  Her  mother  was  a 
Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  meant  she  could  trace 
her  ancestry  directly  to  one  of 
George  Washington's  comrades-in- 
arms  against  the  British  crown.  As 
the  first  civil  righls  battles  of  the 
1950s  got  under  way,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  that  racial 
segregation  in  schools  was  wrong, 
she  went  to  Duke,  probably  the  best 
university  in  the  South.  And  in  1959, 
she  canie  across  to  Britain  for  a year 
at  Oxford.  She  then  became  one  of 
the  handful  of  women  of  the  day  to 
go  to  Harvard  Law  School. 

Elizabeth  Hanford  went  straight 
from  graduation  to  the  White  House, 
working  for  the  consumer  advocate 
Betty  Furness,  and  then  managed  to 
stay  In  post  alter  Nixon  won  in  1968 
and  filled  the  White  House  with  Rfr 
publicans.  She  changed  her  voting 
registration  from  Democratic  to  In- 
dependent, and  wangled  herself  a 
presidential  nomination  to  be  a fed- 
eral trade  commissioner.  She  only 
became  a Republican  when  she  man 
ried  Bob  Dole  in  1975. 

Ronald  Reagan  put  her  Into  the 
cabinet  as  transportation  secretary. 
Bush  kept  her  in  the  cabinet  as 
labor  secretary,  before  she  left  to 
run  one  of  the  biggest  organisations 
In  the  country,  the  American  Red 
Cross  with  its  $1.8  billion  budget 
and  30,000  employees.  She  has  said 
that  she  wants  to  go  back' to  the  job 
after  the  campaign,  even  if  her  hus- 
band is  president  And  for  the  con* 
ventionai  functions  df  -the  First 
Lady,  site  notes,  ithere  is  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  staff.  1 

So  if  Dole- wins,  lie  Is  likely  to  be 
just  as  lonely  in  the  White  House  as 
he  was  in  the  Senate,  with1  a. wife 
whose  career  required  that  -their 
20th  wedding  anniversary  last  De- 
cember be  ‘spent  in  hotel  ■ suites'; 
some  2,000  miles  apart'  ' ' 

Poor  old  Dole.  He  seems  to  have 
ended  up  with-  Sister  Frigidaire- 
Compare  ' that  with  Hillai?'9  |®\ 
counts  of  stealing  out  with- Bill 1 far 
romantic  midnight  dips  in  Hie  White1 
Hduse  pool.  But  no.  Perish  the 
thought  Hillary  as  the  Madonna  of' 
■ Little  Rook,'  one  bright  Just  swalloW. 
But  not  even  at  her  most  coy  could 

we:ever  thhtkbf  her  as  Sugar  lips.  ’ 
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Vietnam  gets 
tough  on  drug 
traffickers 


Nick  Cumming-Bruce 
In  Ho  Chl  Minh  City 


A LMOST  nobody  noticed  when 
/\Vietnameae  security  men 
escorted  Woong  Chi  Slnh  from  a 
Ho  Chi  Minb  City  jail  to  a shoot- 
ing range  in  the  suburb  of  Thu 
Due.  A firing  squad  unleashed  a 
volley  of  shots  and  then  — in  line 
with  official  procedure  — one  of 
the  officers  stepped  forward  to 
put  a single  bullet  in  his  head  to 
ensure  he  was  deiid. 

Woong,  u Hong  Kong  Briton, 
was  shot  in  June  Inst  year  for 
smuggling  5kg  of  heroin,  becom- 
ing the  first  foreigner  to  he  exe- 
cuted in  post-war  Vietnam.  lie 
will  not  he  the  hist. 

Two  more  Hong  Kong  men 
may  follow  in  his  footsteps.  Ho 
Kant  Weng,  aged  34,  and  Kong 
Chong  Sam,  aged  36,  were 
seized  nt  IIo  Chi  Minh  City's  air- 
port In  March  carrying  false  pa- 
pers and,  according  to  customs 
officers,  18kg  of  heroin. 

A decade  after  Vietnam's  com- 
munist lenders  embarked  on  re- 
forms and  ended  the  country's 
cold  war  isolation,  they  arc  grap- 
pling with  a surge  in  drug  traf- 
ficking. Western  experts  believe 
the  country  is  being  considered 
ns  a transit  route  by  the  region's 
drug  cartels  and  gangsters  in  the 
Vietnamese  communities  of 
Australia,  the  United  States  mid 
Canada. 

Vietnam's  proximity  to  the 
heroin  producers  of  northern 
Burma  mid  Us  long  land  borders 
with  Laos  anil  Cambodia  make  it 
accessible  for  traffickers.  A long 
coastline  adds  to  its  allure- 

In  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  the  authorities  arrested 
290  traffickers,  seizing  more 
than  32kg  of  heroin  — as  much 
as  was  reported  seized  in  the 
whole  of  1 994  — mid  1 7 1 kg  of 
opium.  But  diplomats  have  no 
doubt  they  are  catching  only 
minor  players. 

Those  caught  can  expect  little 
mercy.  Like  Singapore  and 
Malaysia,  Vietnam  executes  traf- 
fickers carrying  more  than  a 
specified  quantity  of  drugs.  But 
unlike  their  partners  in  the 
Association  of  South-east  Asian 
Nations  (Asean),  Hanoi  does 
nothing  to  advertise  its  dracon- 
ian penalties. 

Vietnam’s  penal  code  allows 
courts  to  impose  sentences 
ranging  from  12  years'  imprison- 
ment to  death  for  those  caught 
with  more  than  3kg  of  opium. 
Perhaps  prompted  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  rampant  drug  abuse  and 
a roaring  trade  across  the  north- 
ern border  in  China,  the 
Vietnamese  authorities  appear 
to  be  enforcing  the  death  penalty 
more  often. 

At  least  seven  people  were 
sentenced  to  death  last  year  and 
another  two  in  early  1996. 
Several  of  these  were  at  first  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  but 
had  the  penalty  raised  to  death 
by  a higher  tribunal. 

Vietnam's  concern  14  not  just . 
with  the  International  drugs 
trade.  The  country  bag  about 
200,000  known  addicts,  jnost 1 
supplied  with  opium  or  its  deriv- 
atives from  the  mountains  and 
the  tribal  areas  on  the  north;  . 
western  border  with  Laos., ' ' 


US  and  EU  seek  curb  on  gas  emissions 


Paul  Brown  In  Geneva 


MINISTERS  from  more  than 
140  countries  bound  the  in- 
dustrialised world  to 
legally  enforceable  cuts  in  green- 
house gas  emissions  last  week, 
amid  fierce  objections  from  15  oil-  j 
and  cunt-producing  countries. 

The  United  States  and  the  Euro- 
pean Union  forced  through  a minis- 
terial statement  that  commuted  the 
OECD  group  of  industrialised  coun- 
tries to  adopting  legally  binding 
limits,  targets  and  timetables  to  re- 
duce greenhouse  gas  emissions 
from  2000. 

Russia  sided  with  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Opcc  countries  against  the  deal, 
as  it  threatened  their  income  from 
fossil  fuel  snlcs.  Australia  was  the 
only  industrial  country  that  refused 
to  accept  the  declaration,  instantly 
making  itself  un  international  pariah 
before  (he  hundreds  of  environmen- 
tal groups  present. 

The  insistence  on  legally  binding 
targets  adds  a new  dimension  to  (he 
issue.  Current  agreements  to  hold 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  to  1990 
levels  until  11000  are  binding  in  hon- 
our only.  Tile  US  is  considering  the 
possibility  nf  agreements  being  en- 
forced by  making  offenders  appear 

‘Anonymous’ 
shows  his 
true  colours 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


ONE  nf  the  most  hotly  debated 
— and  lucrative  — literary 
myslerip'i  nt  modern  limes  was 
finally  resolved  Iasi  week  when  tin- 
Newsweek  political  columnist  Joe 
Klein  admitted  that  lie  wrote  Pri- 
mary Colours,  the  wildly  successful 
romaiHi about  the  1992  Clinton 
campaign. 

Mr  Klein,  an  early  suspect,  had 
repeatedly  denied  that  he  penned 
the  anonymous  novel.  He  was 
(lushed  out  after  a handwriting  ex- 
pert hired  by  the  Washington  Post 
matched  changes  on  an  early  manu- 
script with  iris  handwriting. 

Last  week  he  strode  into  a packed 
conference  room  in  the  Manhattan 
headquarters  of  the  book's  pub- 
lisher. Random  House,  clutching  a 
fake  nose  and  moustache.  He  would 
not  be  needing  them  any  more,  he 
said.  "My  name  is  Joe  Klein  and  1 
wrote  Primary  Colours.  I did  it  by 
myself  and  with  no  secret  sources.” 
he  said. 

His  admission  ended  the  frenzied 
guessing  game  that  has  gripped 
political  and  publishing  circles  since 
the  book  went  on  sale  in  the  US  in 
January. 

The  author’s  apparently  consider- 
able inside  knowledge  of  the 
CUnton  campaign  led  early  betting 
to  focus  on  White  House  aides  and 
writers  with  known  links  to  the 
presidents  Inner  circle. 

President  Clinton,  portrayed  in 
the  book  as  a lecherous  and  ruthless 
political  opportunist,  told  the  baffled 
press  corps  the  novelist’s  Identity 
was  "the  only  secret  I’ve  seen  kept  in 
Washington  in  three  years”., 

Mr,  Klein  was  first  named  os  the 
probable  author  by  the  Guardian  in 
February,  after  a language  expert 
.retained  by  New  York  magazine  dis- 
covered close  similarities  between 
his  writing  style  and  language  used 
in  the  novel. 


before  the  Intern  alio  rial  Court  of 
Justice,  and  perhaps  employing 
trade  sanctions  against  them. 

The  statement,  which  will  be 
known  ns  the  ‘‘Geneva  Declaration", 
was  welcomed  by  Ghana’s  environ- 
ment minister.  Sam  Ynlley,  who  said: 
"'Ibis  is  a subject  of  life  and  death. 
Wc  arc  not  talking  about  power  poli- 
tics or  economic  might,  it  is  about  the 
weather  which  is  being  destroyed.” 

However,  Saudi  Arabia’s  Abdul- 
bar  nl-Gain,  head  of  the  environmen- 
tal department  of  Iris  country’s 
ministry  of  defence  and  civil  avia- 
tion, said  the  document  had  made 
only  "selective  use"  of  a major 
report  by  2.590  scientists  and  ex- 
perts who  found  human  activity  was 
responsible  far  much  global  warm- 
ing. "with  the  result  that  the  declara- 
tion is  biased  and  misleading". 

Despite  the  obvious  delight  of  the* 
majority  of  (he  delegates,  there  is  no 
hint  yet  nf  what  the  targets  and 
timetables  fomilting  emissions  will 
be  after  200ft.  'Hie  details  of  the 
agreement  will  have  to  be  ham- 
mered out  during  the  m-xt  year,  in 
time  to  he  finalised  at  the  meeting 
of  the  parlies  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  in  De- 
cember 1997. 

Hie  Alliance  of  Small  Island 
Stales  (Aosis),  :15  nations  that  are 


threatened  with  being  over- 
whelmed by  rises  in  sea  levels,  is 
hoping  for  20  per  cent  cuts  by  2005. 
A politically  more  realistic  figure  is 
a 5 to  10  per  cent  cut  by  2010,  and 
another,  more  ambitious,  target  for 
2020  an  idea  put  forward  by  John 
Guuuncr.  the  British  Environment 
Secretary. 

Another  important  feature  of  lost 
week’s  declaration  was  the  endorse- 
ment of  (lie  science  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate 
Change.  In  particular,  the  ministers 
noted  that  in  order  to  stabilise  at- 
mospheric concentrations  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  double  pre-iudustrini  lev- 
els. global  emissions  would  have  to 
he  cut  to  half  the  current  levels. 
Even  if  this  was  achieved,  tempera- 
tures would  still  rise  by  2C  by  the 
end  of  the  next  century  and  sen 
levels  would  rise  by  half  a met  re, 

The  United  States’  sudden  switch 
in  policy  has  left  the  united  front  of 
its  big  corporations  in  tatters. 
Charles  Under  man  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  which  represents 
ti(Kl  US  ■■leclricity  producers,  re- 
fused to  endorse  the  statement  by 
the  Global  Climate  Coalition,  an  en- 
ergy lobbying  group,  that  the  decla- 
ration “ wmi Id  eliminate  millions  of 
American  jobs,  reduce  Americas 


ability  to  compete  ami  force  Ameri- 
cans into  second-class  lifestyles”. 

He  said;  "We  sell  electricity,  we 
do  not  care  where  it  comes  from. 
The  power  lines  do  not  know  the  dif- 
ference if  it  cumes  front  coal,  a 
windmill  or  a solar  cell.  We  are  with 
the  future,  not  tile  pnsr.  we  know 
you  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  days." 

Tough  political  decisions  will  now 
have  to  be  made  in  industrial  coun- 
tries. Each  nation  must  examine  pol- 
icy on  energy,  transput-!,  industry, 
agriculture,  forestry  and  waste  man- 
agement, including  the  implementa- 
tion of  taxes  to  cut  greenhouse 
emissions.  For  the  US  and  Japan, 
both  uf  which  arc:  expected  to  ex- 
ceed their  existing  stabilisation  tar- 
gels,  the  political  decisions  promist- 
to  be  harrier  than  for  Britain. 

• 'Die  Chinese  president,  Jiang 
Zemin,  has  criticised  tlu*  “environ- 
mental diplomacy"  of  some  devel- 
oped countries,  saying  they  use  it  to 
interfere  in  other  countries’  busi- 
ness. the  siai(*-rim  Xinhua  news 
agency  iv|uw  tvd  Inst  week. 

Western  diplomat*  believe  he 
was  referring  to  the  US  Export  and 
Import  Bank’s  decision  deny 
financing  of  exports  to  China’s  Imgi 
Three  Gorges  ham  project  on 
environmental  grounds. 
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Tory  privatisers  start 
to  eye  the  welfare  state 


MANY  feared  the  wholesale  pri- 
vatisation of  the  social  security 
ay  stem  when  the  Social  Security 
Secretary,  Peter  UUey,  announced 
that  private  businesses  would  be  in- 
vited to  tender  for  the  job  of  paying 
out  child  benefits,  which  go  regu- 
larly to  more  than  7 million  families. 
The  aim,  said  Mr  LUley.  was  to  cut 
administrative  costs,  though  critics 
saw  it  as  the  forerunner  of  a much 
wider  revolution. 

The  Government  wants  to  cut  by 
a quarter  the  £3  billion  annual  cost 
of  administering  the  benefits  sys- 
tem; and  it  wants  to  cut  the  88,000 
staff  employed  to  make  the  pay- 
ments by  more  than  20,000.  leaders 
of  civil  service  unions  forecast  that 
the  work  would  go  lo  large  comput- 
erised firms  — such  ns  lottery  or 
pools  promoters  — familiar  with 
collecting  information , keeping 
records  and  paying  out  money. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Mr  Ul- 
ley's  Announcement  closely  fol- 
lowed the  leak  of  a Treasury 
document  which  considered  drastic 
options  to  slash  the  welfare  slate 
and  oblige  individuals  and  families 
to  take  out  private  insurance  to 
cover  retirement,  unemployment 
and  incapacity. 

The  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Cliirke, 

who  has  been  almost  alone  among 
senior  Cabinet  ministers  in  resisting 
rightvdng  Tory  pressure  to  reduce 
tile  welfare  slate  to  a niininiRlist 
safely  net.  breezily  dismissed  the 
document  as  the  work  of  "kids  in 
the  office".  It  was.  however,  com- 
missioned by  the  Treasury's  perma- 
nent secretary,  Sir  Terry  Burns,  as 
an  exercise  in  “thinking  the  un- 
thinkable'' anil  looking  at  possible 
scenarios  facing  the  detriment  in 
the  years  2000-2005. 

The  document  also  targeted 
higher  education,  suggesting  that 
present  provisions  should  be  re- 
placed by  sixth-form  vouchers, 
student  loans  and  employer  contri- 
butions. The  shadow  chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  called  the  paper  "a 
savage  indictment  of  what  a fifth- 
term  Conservative  government 
would  look  like.  It  amounts  to  a 
blueprint  for  the  demolition  of  the 
welfare  state." 

Bui,  on  welfare  matters.  Labour  is 
itself  on  shaky  ground  and  came 
under  attack  last  week  from  a for- 
mer Cabinet  minister,  Barbara  Cas- 
tle. for  abandoning  its  commitment 
to  maintain  the  value  of  retirement 
pensions.  Mr  Brown  also  has  it  in 
mind  to  withdraw  child  benefit  for 
iltt*  over-] (is.  And  the  shadow  social 
security  secretary.  Chris  Smith,  has 
said  it  is  “mu  a key  rmicern"  of 
Lihoums  to  how  the  welfare  stale  is 
actually  ailininisi'fivil. 


CONVICTED  loyalist  terrorists 
were  invited  l«>  Downing  Street 
lo  meet  the  Prime  Minister.  John 
Major,  as  part  of  his  effort  lo  injccl 
new  mou tent ii in  into  the  faltering 
Northern  Ireland  peace  process. 

The  loyalist  delegation  consisted 
of  two  members  of  the  Ulster  Demo- 
cratic Parly,  closely  aligned  to  the 
paramilitary  Ulster  Defence  Associ- 
ation. and  the  Progressive  Unionist 
Party,  which  is  said  to  articulate  Ihe 
thinking  within  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force.  A member  of  the  UPP  team 
was  John  White,  who  brutally  killed 
an  Ulster  senator  and  a woman 
friend  in  the  1970s. 


Mr  Major  refuses  lo  talk  to  Sinn 
Fein,  the  political  wing  of  the  IRA, 
because  it  has  abandoned  its  cease- 
fire. He  has  repeatedly  said  that  he 
respects  the  restraint  shown  by  loy- 
alist paramilitary  groups,  though 
they  were  widely  suspected  of  car- 
rying out  attacks  on  Catholics,  and 
their  homes  and  property,  in  the 
wake  of  the  previous  week’s  rioting. 
Sinn  Fein  accused  him  of  applying 
double  standards. 

Orange  Order  marches,  the 
cause  of  that  violence,  are  not  yet 
over.  Others  are  planned  in  London- 
derry, Belfast  and  elsewhere  In  the 
next  month  and  could  easily  result 
in  further,  dangerous  confrontations. 


THE  disnster-prone  Child  Sup- 
port Agency  showed  In  its  an- 
nual accounts  that  n total  of  £686 
million  was  owed  lo  it  by  absent  par- 
ents and  might  have  to  be  written 
off.  And  the  head  of  the  National 
Audit  Office,  Sir  John  Bourn,  again 
complained  about  the  "high  level"  of 
inaccuracy  in  the  agency's  child 
maintenance  orders. 

The  agency’s  objective  is  lo  chase 
up  absent  fathers  and  fora-  them  to 
contribute  to  their  children's  ti|>- 
koL-p.  h was  severely  criticised  in 
1994-95  for  its  draconian  methods 
and  staff  inaccuracies  in  calculating 
maintenance  orders. 

Mure  than  £500  million  of  the  po- 
tentially uncollcctable  £686  million 
was  said  to  arise  from  tiie  interim 
maintenance  orders,  which  are  still 
being  set  at  punitive  levels  but  typi- 
cally reduced  once  nn  absent  parent's 
proper  liability  lias  been  calculated. 


PRINCESS  DIANA,  now  awaiting 
divorce  and  no  longer  “Her 
Royal  Highness",  delivered  a blow 
to  around  100  charities  when  she  re- 
signed as  their  patron.  She  will  re- 
tain her  links  with  just  six  charities 
and  suggested  tartly  in  her  letters  to 
the  others  that  “someone  else  in  the 
Royal  Family"  might  be  better 
suited  to  support  them. 

Even  if.  as  some  would  argue,  the 
loss  of  the  HRH  title  has  magically 
turned  her  into  a commoner,  the 
princess  is  still  regarded  as  fair  game 
by  the  paparazzi.  She  and  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  Duchess  of  York,  said 
they  would  bring  charges  against 
two  French  photographers  who  were 
arrested  in  the  grounds  of  their  holi- 
day chateau  on  the  French  Riviera 
They,  and  two  others  arrested,  could 
face  chnrges  of  trespassing  and  Inva- 
sion of  privacy. 
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Said  gives  Oxford  £20m  for  business  school 


Artist’s  Impression  of  the  proposed  Oxford  Business  School  (above) 
and  Wafic  Said  (below),  who  is  providing  £20  million  to  help  build  It 


Donald  MacLeod 

OXFORD  university  last  week  ac- 
cepted a donation  of  £20  mil- 
lion for  a business  school  — from  a 
Syrian-born  businessman. 

Wefic  Rida  Said,  an  admirer  of 
Lady  Thatcher  and  friend  of  the 
former  minister  Jonathan  Aitken, 
would  be  immortalised  by  Oxford 
alongside  other  generous  bene- 
factors, said  Lord  Jenkins  of  Hill- 
head,  the  university’s  chancellor. 

The  new  Oxford  Business  School 
will  attract  the  "brightest  and  best" 
students  and  staff,  offering  a 
grounding  for  business  leaders,  said 
Mr  Said,  who  mil  take  a keen  inter- 
est in  the  building  planned  for  the 
centre  of  Oxford.  It  mil  be  the  latest 
in  a list  of  construction  projects  that 
have  made  his  name  and  fortune, 
notably  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr  Said  commented:  “This  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  Oxford  to 
spread  its  standards  of  excellence  to 
this  new  sphere."  His  gift  mil  en- 
able the  university  to  catch  up  with 
Cambridge  in  having  a business 
school  to  take  on  international  com- 
petition like  Chicago  and  Stanford. 

The  school,  scheduled  to  open  in 
1998  in  the  city's  Mansfield  Road, 
will  eventually  lake  500  students, 
150  of  them  on  Masters  of  Business 
Administration  (MBA)  courses.  The 
first  40  places  for  next  year  at- 
tracted more  (ban  200  high  calibre 
applications.  One  in  four  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  Britain,  with  the  rest 
from  Europe,  North  America  ami 
the  Pneific  Rim. . 

Lord  Jenkins  said  Oxford,  which 
has  just  completed  a £340  million 


appeal,  was  one  of  n handful  of 
world  class  universities.  “It  would  to 
my  mind  be  crazy  to  let  slip  (hat  na- 
tional asset  but  as  no  Government 
seems  likely  to  provide  enough 
funds  to  renew  and  maintain  that  po- 
sition. we  have  to  do  it  ourselves." 

• Cambridge  university  is  to  accept 
a £1.5  million  donation  from  BAT  In- 
dustries, one  of  the  world's  leading 
cigarette  makers. 

Senior  staff  agreed  to  nccepi  the 
donation,  but  the  move  angered 
health  groups  and  many  academics 
who  demanded  the  university  reject 
the  “blood  money"  from  BAT  be- 
cause of  Ihe  risks  of  smoking. 


Tories  plan  Royal  Mail  sale 


David  Hencke 

and  8eumaa  Milne 

THE  blueprint  for  a scheme  to 
break  up  the  Royal  Mail  into 
11  regional  franchises  — 
each  to  be  tendered  to  private  firms 
— is  being  planned  by  ministers  for 
inclusion  in  the  Conservative  elec- 
tion manifesto. 

The  plans  to  revive  the  controver- 
sial privatisation  of  the  Post  Office 
will  be  sent  to  Downing  Street  by  a 
team  of  ministers  under  llie  Trade 
Secretary,  Ion  Lang,  and  would  be 
intended  to  cut  5p  from  the  cost  of 
posting  a letter. 

Tlie  proposals  will  also  include 
selling  off  Parcel  force,  the  Post  Of- 
fice’s carrier,  to  a private  company 
and  an  acceleration  of  the  leasing  of 
the  remaining  Crown  Post  Offices 
to  private  owners.  Post  Office  Coun- 
ters Lid,  which  has  overall  responsi- 
bility for  sub  and  main  post  offices, 
will  remain  in  the  public  sector. 

The  privatisation  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. which  makes  a profit  of  £420 
million  a year,  is  likely  to  raise  more 
thnn£l  billion. 

A now  regulator,  the  director  of 
Ofpost.  will  be  created  to  supervise 
the  privatised  mail  service,  joining 
colleagues  responsible  for  rail,  gns, 
water,  electricity,  telephones  anti 
Ihe  Nntionnl  lottery.  The  most  dra- 
matic impact  for  the  public  would  be 
a plan  to  replace  the  present  na- 
tional 26p  first  class  and  20p  second 
class  with  a new  maximum  charge 
set  by  the  regulator  for  national 
mail.  Competing  companies  would 
offer  lower  rales  inside  their  re- 
gional franchises  and  lower  national 
rales. 

The  plan  Is  based  on  what  minis- 
ters regard  as  the  successful  privati- 


sation of  British  Rail  — with  the  aim 
of  encouraging  different  private 
com] Janies  to  bid  for  15-year  fran- 
chises to  run  Royal  Mail  regions. 

The  move  coines  at  a sensitive 
time.  Ministers  are  planning  to  sus- 
pend the  Post  Office  monopoly  of 
post  under  £1  if  the  series  of  strikes 
by  staff  continues.  But  the  privatisa- 
tion plans  suggest  that  ministers 
still  want  to  keep  a national  delivery 
system  for  the  foreseeable  fulure, 
suggesting  it  would  be  restored  im- 
mediately the  dispute  finished. 

Ministers  appear  to  believe  that 
the  strikes  will  change  attitudes  to 
privatisation  among  members  of  the 
public,  who  have  constantly  oj> 
posed  the  sale  of  the  Royal  Mail. 

But  the  Government  was  forced 
to  delay  lifting  the  £1  po9t  monopoly 
to  hreak  the  strike  after  discovering 
that  the  European  Union  could 
oblige  it  to  introduce  17.5  per  cent 
VAT  on  all  letter  deliveries. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  is  an 
EU  directive  which  exempts  die 
Post  Office  from  paying  VAT  pro- 
vided it  keeps  a monopoly  public 
service.  However,  lifting  the  mono- 
poly. which  is  on  the  delivery  of  all 
letters  up  to  £1,  will  negate  that  ex- 
emption and  as  couriers  already  pay 
VAT  on  parcel  and  express  deliver- 


Issues  behind  the 


POST;  The  union  wants  to  end  six- 
day  working;  a Tit-hour  cut  in  the 
4116-hour  week;  'the  protection  of 
full-time  jobs  and  the  second  deliv- 
ery; and  the  abandonment  of  planB 
for  “team  working".  Royal  MaU'haa 
offered  five-day  working  by  2000 
and  the'  1 16-hour  dut  in  exchange  for 
greater  productivity,  teamworking 
and  a streamlined  pay  system.  ■ 1 


ies,  they  would  have  to  charge  VAT 
at  17.5  per  cent  on  top  of  the  first- 
class  26p  stamp.  If  they  failed  to  do 
this  they  could  be  upen  to  legal  ac- 
tion and  end  up  having  to  absorb 
the  VAT  in  their  costs. 

Post  Office  managers  last  week 
abandoned  their  refusal  to  negotiate 
further  with  the  union  and  talks  on 
the  dispute  — and  that  of  the  Tube 
drivers  — are  to  resume  at  the  con- 
ciliation service,  Acas.  The  Post 
Office  conceded  that  last  week's  24- 
hour  stoppnge  by  130,000  sorting 
and  delivery  staff  was  solid,  while 
the  Tube  wnlkoul  by  Aslef  and  the 
Rail  Maritime  and  Transport  union 
left  few  Underground  services. 

Tony  Blair  found  himself  under 
fire  over  his  stand  on  the  strikes. 
Prime  Minister  John  Major  wel- 
comed his  call  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion and  a return  to  work  by  Tube 
drivers,  but  mockingly  pressed  Mr 
Blair's  deputy,  John  Prescott  — who 
is  sponsored  by  the  RNTT—to  back 
his  leader,  and  demanded  both  con- 
demn the  strikes.  Mr  Blairs  office 
denied  a rift  with  Mr  Prescott,  as 
well  as  statements  by  well-placed 
Labour  sources  that  Mr  Blair  had 
been  considering  a policy  of  corrt- 
pulsory  binding  arbitration  for  dis- 
putes in  essential  public  services. 


TUBE:  The  upions  want  mdqagerS 
to  honour  an  agreement  to  cut  one 
hour  Off  theit  38'4-hqur  working 
week  In  exchange  for  productivity 
gains.  Ldn'don  TYarisport : apya \Wm 
ther  gains  miiat  be  made. " ’ ' 
FIRE:  The  unibn  wants  proposed 
cuts  abandoned. ' Derbyshire  fir? 
authority  says  central  funding  cup 
make  them  unavoidable.  ' ’ 
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In  Brief 


SHOOTING  organisations 
have  launched  a £25-a-head 
appeal  to  gun  owners  to  finance 
a campaign  to  prevent  a ban  on 
handguns  in  the  wake  of  the 
Dunblane  massacre  and  the 
emotional  appeals  against 
handguns  made  by  relatives  of 
the  victims. 


Howard  hughes. an 

unemployed  former  odd-job 
man  who  raped  and  strangled 
seven-year-old  Sophie  Hook,  has 
been  given  three  life  sentences 
at  Chester  crown  court. 


A 13-YEAR-OLD  boy  has  been 
remanded  into  secure  local 
authority  care  after  being 
charged  with  the  murder  of 
schoolgirl  Jnde  Matthews. 


A HIGH  Court  judge  allowed  a 
legal  challenge  to  go  ahead 
against  the  refusal  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  Michael  Howard,  to 
let  a Nepalese  teenager  adopted 
by  a British  businessman  stay  in 
the  country. 


Billionaire  financier  sir 

James  Goldsmith  is  to  chal- 
lenge former  Tory  minister 
David  Mellor  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. Sir  James,  who  leada  the 
Referendum  Party,  will  conteat 
the  south-west  London  seat  of 
Putney,  where  Mr  Mellor  has  a 
majority  over  Labour  of 7,526. 


A SCOTTISH  soldier  who 
claims  to  have  been  taunted 
with  names  like  “black  jock”  and 
“porridge  wog”  is  to  sue  the 
army  for  destroying  his  career. 
Winston  Clay,  of  Maryhlil, 
Glasgow,  blames  racial  harass- 
ment for  the  court  martial  he 
faces  after  deserting  the  16th 
Royal  Artillery  regiment 


A CHAPTER  in  aviation 
history  ended  in  tragedy 
when  the  world’s  last  airworthy 
Mosquito  fighter  bomber 
crashed  during  an  air  display, 
killing  both  pilot  and  navigator. 


THE  LEGAL  Aid  Board  has 
pulled  the  plug  on  a £1 5 
million  compensation  claim 
against  cigarette  makers  by 
former  smokers  who  contracted 
lung  cancer  and  other  smoking- 
related  diseases. 


HUMAN  rights  campaigners 
claimed  that  British-made- 
water  cannons  were  used  by  the 
Indonesian  government  at  a 
huge  democracy  rally  in  Jakarta 
last  month,  despite  Foreign 
Office  protests  that  defence 
equipment  supplied  to  the  mill- 
tary  regime  would  not  be  turned 
ogalnst  civilians. 


POLICE  are  Investigating  the 
possibility  of  a suicide  pact 
after  a post-mortem  revealed 
poison  in  the  bodies  of  a family 
of  five  found  dead  in  their 
Southampton  living  room.  Police 
suspect  Mnhendra  Karla,  aged 
44,  and  hie  wife,  Majuri,  aged 
30,  killed  their  three  children 
before  killing  themselves. 


UK  NEWS  9 


Prime  Minister  hired  out  for  donations 


Jonathan  Calvert 
and  David  Leigh 

JOHN  MAIOR  and  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  are  being  hired 
out  for  private  dinners  with 
wealthy  businessmen  by  a secretive 
Conservative  fund-raising  organisa- 
tion in  return  for  party  donations  of 
up  to  £100,000. 

The  businessmen  are  being  of- 
fered private  audiences  with  the 
Government's  most  senior  politi- 
cians where  they  can  seek  to  influ- 
ence government  policies  which 
affect  their  business  interests. 

The  donations  are  being  chan- 
nelled through  the  Premier  Chib, 
which  was  established  last  Novem- 
ber and  has  Mr  Major  as  its  patron. 
Last  week,  membership  secretary 
Francos  Prenn  told  a potential  donor 
how  he  could  nvoid  revealing  his  do- 
nation by  listing  the  payment  as  "en- 
tertainment" on  company  accounts. 

An  investigation  has  revealed  that 
tiie  club's  chairman,  property  ty- 
coon John  Beckwith,  is  a leading 
member  of  a consortium  which  min- 
isters have  short-listed  for  the  con- 
troversial sell-off  of  58,000  Ministry 
of  Defence  homes. 

The  club  has  two  tiers:  for 
£10,000,  ‘‘ordinary  members"  are  in- 
vited to  suppers  with  Cabinet  mem- 
bers — in  the  past  year  they  have 
met  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Michael 
Heseltine  and  Public  Services  Min- 


John  Major;  patron  of  tiie 
Premier  Club  i>hoto  Rossr/JW 

telor  Roger  Freeman.  For  £100.000. 
“founder  members"  are  invited  to 
two  dinners  a year  with  Mr  Major. 

Last  week  an  Observer  reporter, 
posing  as  an  assistant  to  a wealthy 
businessman,  spoke  to  Mrs  Ifrenn. 
In  a recorded  conversation,  she  said 
his  company  would  not  have  to  dis- 
close such  payments  as  political  do- 
nations, even  though  all  the  money 
would  go  to  Conservative  funds.  She 
said  it  could  be  listed  in  the  com- 
pany's accounts  as  entertainment. 

The  cheque  would  be  written  to 
the  Premier  Club:  “It  is  declared  as 
a pre-profit  expenditure  or  however 
you  want  to  do  li  — for  either  enter- 
taining or  whatever." 


Under  the  Companies  Act.  all  com- 
panies must  declare  direct  or  indirect 
donations  in  their  annual  accounts. 
Experts  agree  such  a scheme  would 
be  of  questionable  legality. 

The  Premier  Club  was  set  up  lRst 
November,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives' overdraft  stood  at  £11  million. 
Its  brochure,  produced  by  Central 
Office,  lists  a number  of  advantages 
offered  lu  its  “strictly  private  and 
confidential"  members.  These 
include  dinners  and  lunches  in 
Westminster,  a policy  information 
service  and  detailed  briefings. 

On  the  telephone,  Mrs  Prenn  also 
revealed  the  "unique  benefits"  for 
those  who  pay  six-figure  sums.  She 
said:  “Sometimes  there's  a very  sen- 
sitive political  Issue:  wr-  try  and  tell 
them  what's  the  best  way  of  getting 
around  it." 

She  continued:  “And  if  there  urc 
specific  business  concerns  which 
[the  member]  lias,  you  know,  wc 
will  try  and  assist  in  getting  that  an- 
swered. We  cannot  promise  what 
the  end  result  will  be,  but  we  can 
certainly  facilitate  an  opportunity 
for  one  to  air  one' s views." 

Mr  Beckwith's  £1.5  billion  bid  for 
the  MoD  homes  will  be  decided 
next  month.  His  consortium  is  one 
of  four  that  have  been  short-listed. 
Tiie  Government  has  attempted  (o 
keep  the  identity  of  the  bidders  se- 
cret, refusing  to  let  a select  commit- 
tee of  MPs  publish  the  names. 


Hogg  bows  to  EU  livestock  organs  ban 

" I i l i t I _i . ■ ia  r\n 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 
and  Alex  Bellos 

DOUGIAS  HOGG,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  will  announce 
this  week  new  measures  to  counter- 
act fresh  BSE  fears  after  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  signalled  a 
sweeping  ban  designed  to  prevent 
sheep,  goat  and  deer  organs  enter- 
ing the  food  chain. 

Mr  Hogg's  move  comes  after  EU 
farm  ministers,  meeting  in  Brussels 
on  Monday,  desperately  played 
down  fears  of  a new  food  crisis. 
They  described  the  latest  proposals, 
unveiled  to  them  by  the  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Franz  Fischler,  as 
precautionary.  But  the  move  will 
fuel  public  concern  over  "mad  cow 
disease"  and  its  human  equivalent, 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob  Disease. 

Mr  Fischleris  proposals  for  a 
Europe-wide  ban  on  brain,  spinal 


cord  and  spleen  from  goats,  sheep 
and  deer  for  human  consumption 
were  announced  after  new  evidence 
indicated  that  BSE  can  be  transmit- 
ted to  sheep.  The  bnn  has  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  EU  veterinary  group 
next  week,  but  Mr  Hogg  was  ex- 
pected to  adopt  unilaterally  the 
same  measures  this  week. 

EU  officials  privately  expressed 
worries  that  a beef-style  consumer 
panic,  which  devastated  the  indus- 
try. could  be  triggered  by  suggest- 
ing the  scale  of  the  BSE  problem 
was  greater  than  thought.  There  are 
predictions  of  a one-third  fall  in 
sales  of  sheep  products.  Britain  and 
France,  the  main  European  produc- 
ers. would  be  hit  hardest. 

The  UK  sheep  market  is  worth 
more  than  £1.3  billion,  £45  million  of 
it  from  wool.  Total  live  sheep  ex- 
ports in  1995  were  1.1  million  head, 
value  £40  million,  while  total  ex- 


ports of  sheep  meat  were  140.000 
tonnes,  value  £280  million. 

Mr  Hogg  was  trying  to  play  down 
the  crisis  on  Monday,  saying  that  99 
per  cent  of  sheep  heads  were  de- 
stroyed and  no  other  sheep  or  goat 
offal  entered  the  human  food  chain. 
A ministry  spokeswoman  said  that 
while  it  was  known  that  sheep  in- 
jected with  BSE  caught  the  disease 
there  was  no  evidence  it  could  be 
transferred  naturally. 

Mr  Fischler  said  his  proposals 
were  based  on  the  findings  of  both 
EU  and  French  vets  working  inde- 
pendently. Whereas  it  was  assumed 
cattle  picked  up  BSE  through  meat 
and  bone  meal  containing  sheep 
scrapie,  which  has  been  around  for 
200  years,  it  may  now  be  found  that 
sheep  have  contracted  BSE  from 
feed  contaminated  until  diseased 
cattle.  There  is  no  known  instance 
of  sheep  infecting  humans. 


Heritage  chief  quits  over  ‘irregularities’ 


Guardian  Reporters 

ENGLISH  Heritage  was  in  disar- 
ray last  week  after  the  sudden 
resignation  of  its  chief  executive  fol- 
lowing an  inquiry  into  "administra- 
tive irregularities". 

Chris  Green,  a former  senior 
British  Rail  manager,  left  his  post 
just  over  a year  into  a five-year 
contract. 

A statement  from  the  quango, 
which  runs  400  of  England's 
historic  buildings  and  ancient 
monuments,  said;  "The  resignation 
follows  a report  concerning  alleged 
administrative  irregularities  by  Mr 
Green  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.". 

Mr  Green,  aged  52,  was  quoted  in 
tiie  statement  as  saying;  “1  accept 
responsibility  and  have  decided  to 
resign  In  the  be9t  interests  of  Eng- 
lish Heritage." 


A spokeswoman  for  the  group 
refused  to  elaborate  on  the  alleged 
irregularities.  Details  of  the  inquiry 
were  also  not  being  released. 

However,  insiders  at  the  group's 
Savile  Row  offices  in  central  London 
told  of  increasing  tensions  in  the  : 
past  few  weeks  between  Mr  Green 
and  chairman  Sir  Jocelyn  Stevens. 
One  said:  “He  will  be  much  missed. 
His  attitude  was  that  too  much  was 
being  changed,  too  fast.  He  said  to 
staff  it  was  time  to  take  a step  back 
and  take  things  more  slowly." 

When  Mr  Green  look  up  his  post 
there  were  predictions  of  looming 
dashes  with  Sir  Jocelyn  — once 
nicknamed  "Piranha  teeth"  — • who 
has  recently  been  invited  by  Her- 
itage Secretary  Virginia  Bottomley 
to  renew  his  five-year  tenure,  which 
whb  due  to  expire  In  April.  In  early 
June  he  warned  her  department  of 
the  Impending  inquiry. 


Mr  Green,  former  director  of 
ScotRail,  joined  English  Heritage  in 
March  1995  — disappointing  minis- 
ters who  hoped  he  would  launch  a 
management  buyout  for  the  rail 
business.  But  Instead  of  pioneering 
rail  privatisation,  he  became  in- 
creasingly critical  of  it. 

His  appointment  at  English 
Heritage,  which  has  an  annual  bud- 
get of  £100  million  and  has  itself 
been  accused  of  "privatising"  some 
of  its  sites  by  handing  them  over  to 
other  bodies,  came  as  a surprise. 

A high-flying  BR  management 
trainee,  Mr  Green  rose  to  promi- 
nence as  managing  director  of 
Network  SouthEaat  before  moving 
on  to  head  Intercity,  where  he 
turned  the  loss-making  business 
into  a profitable  company  which  — 
unlike  oilier  BR  passenger  busi- 
nesses — was  not  dependent  on 
governmer  subsidy. 


Senior  Shadow  Cabinet  member 
Robin  Cook  Immediately  signalled 
that  he  would  pursue  the  issue  of 
this  commercial  relationship.  He 
was  writing  to  Ihe  Prime  Minister  to 
demand  thnt  Mr  Beckwith  be  re- 
moved from  (he  tender  list  for  the 
MoD  property  sale.  “This  is  a Gov- 
ernment not  run  for  Ihe  people  hut 
for  the  sole  interest  of  the  Conserv- 
ative party,"  snul  Mr  Cook. 

Disclosure  of  tiie  details  of  the 
Premier  Club  operation  will  se- 
verely embarrass  Mr  Major,  who 
has  claimed,  after  repealed  scandals 
over  secret  donors  to  the  parly,  lo 
have  distanced  himself  from  the 
process.  Vie  told  the  Commons  in 
May  lie  had  devolved  all  responsi- 
bility for  it  to  the  party  chairman, 
Brian  Mnwhinncy.  DrMnwhinney  is 
listed  as  the  president  of  the  Pre- 
mier Club,  along  with  Mr  Major  as 
patron.  — Vie  Observer 
• MPs  will  be  required  not  to  use 
confidential  information  received  in 
the  course  of  their  parliamentary 
duties  “for  the  purpose  of  financial 
gain”  under  a new  code  of  conduct 
published  last  week. 

In  the  wake  of  Ixjrel  Nolan’s  in- 
quiry into  standards  of  conduct  in 
public  life.  Mi's  will  face  even 
tighter  restrictions  on  outside  earn- 
ings which  clash  with  their  duties  as 
elected  parliament  aria  ns  if,  ns  ex- 
acted. the  Commons  votes  to  ac- 
cept the  new  code. 


| Peers  admit 
defeat  on 
asylum  bill 

Alan  TVavls 

THE  House  of  Lords  this  week 
backed  down  In  its  confronta- 
tion with  the  Government  over 
the  rights  of  asylum  seekers  to 
claim  welfare  benefits. 

Peers  on  Monday  voted  by 
1B2  to  168,  u Government 
majority  of  14,  to  reject  a Labour 
move  to  ensure  that  asylum 
seekers  had  three  days'  grace  to 
claim  refugee  status  before 
losing  entitlement  to  welfare 
benefits.  The  decision  overturns 
a vote  earlier  this  month  when 
peers  backed  the  three  days' 
grace  move  by  a majority  of  three. 

Afterwards  Labour’s  deputy 
leader  In  the  Lords,  Lord 
McIntoBh,  said  the  Government 
had  relied  on  the  votes  of  heredi- 
tary peers,  very  few  of  whom 
had  listened  to  the  debate.  The 
liberal  Democrats'  Earl  Russell 
said  the  decision  effectively 
wrote  the  “political  death  war- 
rant” for  the  hereditary  element 
in  the  upper  house. 

But  Lord  Campbell  of  AUoway 
warned  peers  were  risking  con- 
frontation with  the  Commons  if 
they  continued  to  insist  on  an 
amendment  which  MPs  had 
already  rejected. 

For  the  Government,  Lord 
Mackay  of  Ardbrecknish  Insisted 
the  issue  was  not  about  a safe 
haven  to  those  fleeing  persecu- 
tion but  exploiting  the  benefit 
system.  Benefit  curbs  hod  cut 
numbers  of  asylum  seekers  by 
62  per  cent  In  Junci  “Many 
asylum  applications  are  In 
reality  benefit  applications.” 

The  Asylum  and  Immigration 
BIU  was  expected  to  reach  the 
statute  book  later  this  week. 
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The  battle  for  Bush  House 


Skills  will  be  jettisoned 


Andrew  Cuff  on  the 

long  and  bitter  struggle 
for  the  soul  of  a globally 
respected  Institution 

THE  days  uf  Bush  House,  the 
central  London  landmark 
that  has  symbolised  llic 
proud  inter  national  reputation  of 
(lie  World  Service  for  more  than  50 
years,  an-  numbered. 

’ll  is*  least1  expires  at  Ihc  end  of 
IklO-l,  but  plans  In  move  out  the 
World  Service's  staff  are  lo  be  accel- 
erated. II icy  are  lo  be  "cu-focaled". 
according  to  BBC  jargon,  on  n sin- 
gle site  at  White  City.  Imiue  of  the 
Television  Centre  in  west  Ixnidoii. 

It  vas  a highly  symbolic  an- 
nouncement as  the  bailie  raging  at 
the  heart  of  (he  BBC  intensified. 
The  struggle  for  the  soul  of  the 
World  Service  represent  a fierce 
clash  beiwmi  two  distinct  broad- 
casting culm  res. 

On  one  side,  llic  traditionalists, 
led  by  Mark  Tully.  the  veteran  for- 
eign correspondent,  and  John  Tusa, 
l he  service’s  former  managing  di- 
rector, are  waging  n campaign  to 
preserve  a globally-respected  insti- 
imion. 

On  the  other,  the  BBC  mod- 
ernists, led  by  the  director  general, 
John  Bin,  and  his  news  chief.  Tony 
Hall,  have  laid  out  a strategic  vision 
of  the  BBC's  role  in  an  uncertain 
digital  future. 

In  simple  terms  it  is  an  argument 
over  whether  the  World  Service 
should  retain  its  own  news  opera- 
tion or  be  integrated  in  the  BBC's 
domestic  news  machine. 

Mr  Hall  left  little  room  for  doubt: 
The  integration  of  BBC  News  and 
World  Service  news  will  allow  all 


BBC  journalists  to  build  the 
strongest  force  in  news  across  the 
globe." 

The  two  sides  have  been  sniping 
nl  each  other  nil  month.  The  cam- 
paign lo  save  the  World  .Service 
mounted  by  Bush  House  staff  has 
already  won  the  support,  of  nearly 
1,500  staff  and  240  MPs. 

Mr  Tusa  look  to  BBC  Radio  4's 
airwaves  to  condemn  the  "ab- 
solutely terrifying  ignorance"  of  the 
BBC’s  bosses.  He  upstaged  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  the  BBC's  new 
chairman,  who  appeared  40  minutes 
later  accusing  Mr  Tusa  of  being 
three  years  out  of  date. 

The  BBC’s  news  editors  pro- 
pelled lire  story  on  lo  Radio  4's 
lunchtime  agenda.  The  World  at 
One  presenter.  Nick  Clarke,  se- 
cured a public  admission  from  Sam 
Younger,  managing  director  of  the 
World  Service,  that  he  had  consid- 
ered resignation  over  the  changes. 

He  knew  about  them  just  hours 
before  the  public  announcement, 
and  they  had  been  a "shock  to  the 
system",  lie  confessed. 

But  he  decided  lo  slay.  "Recent 
announcements  amount  to  the 
assurances  I need  to  put  hand  on 


heart  and  say  they  will  be  able  to 
serve  the  World  Service’s  audiences 
at  least  a9  effectively  as  in  the  past,1' 
lie  said  Inter. 

The  BBC’s  annual  report  reveals 
why  the  World  Service  is  worth 
fighting  for.  In  his  review,  Mr  Birt 
delivered  a glowing  appraisal  of  its 
performance  in  a year  in  which  it 
increased  its  audience  from  133  mil- 
lion to  140  million  worldwide. 

Mr  Birt’s  blueprint  for  a reorgan- 
ised BBC  would  pull  together  radio 
and  television  into  bi-media  direc- 
torates and  separate  commissioning 
from  production.  'Hie  World  Ser- 
vice’s foreign  language  services 
would  be  left  untouched  but  English, 
drama  and  education  programmes 
would  be  commissioned  from  BBC 
Production,  a new  directorate  serv- 
ing domestic  radio  networks. 

English  language  news  and  cur- 
vent  affairs  programmes  would  be 
commissioned  from  BBC  News,  the 
directorate  which  makes  domestic 
news  programmes.  Mr  Hall  con- 
firmed dial  a dedicated  World  Ser- 
vice news  team  will  remain  an 
integrated  unit  within  BBC  News. 

The  objectors  believe  World  Ser- 
vice's international  agenda  and  rep- 
utation will  be  swallowed  up  in  a 
bland  and  monolithic  news  opera- 
tion. driven  by  domestic  priorities. 
Their  message  is  that  the  World 
Service  works  well  and  does  not 
need  to  change. 

• James  Boyle,  the  head  of  Radio 
Scotland,  has  been  appointed  con- 
troller of  Radio  4.  one  of  the  blghest- 
profile  jobs  in  broadcasting. 

Mr  Boyle  — known  as  MacBirt  for 
the  way  lie  transformed  Radio  Scot- 
land — takes  over  in  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing Michael  Green’s  retirement. 


Comment,  page  12 


MPs  vent  fury  at  ‘tsar’  Birt’s  plans 


Martin  Kettle 

JOHN  Birt's  World  Service  plans 
and  management  stylo  were 
iiiudeiimed  ns  die  into  rial  last  week 
ns  die  BBC’s  director-gei im’iil  luirtl 
;i  lunicl  session  nf  (|iii-siioiiiiig  by 
angry  MPs  at  Westminster. 

Members  of  the  all-party  Com- 
mons foreign  at  fairs  committee  ac- 
cused Mr  Bill  uf  acting  like  "n  sort 
ul  tsar”  in  giving  less  titan  24  hours 
notice  to  senior  BBC  colleagues  and 
government  ministers  of  his  plan  to 
merge  the  World  Service  into  the 
corporation's  domestic  broadcast- 
ing operation. 

During  an  hour  uf  hostile  ques- 
lioning  from  backbench  MPs.  Mr 
Birt  fought  off  suggestions  that  his 
plans  should  be  suspended  for 


further  consultation.  “The  manage- 
ment of  the  BBC  is  a matter  for  die 
BBC.’’  he  told  the  committee. 

H naked  by  deputy  director-gen- 
eral Bob  1’hillLs  and  World  Service 
managing  director  Stun  Younger, 
Mr  Birt  claimed  that  there  was 
"finite  wide  acceptance"  among 
World  Service  and  BBC  staff  of  his 
management  changes,  which  were 
designed  "to  enable  the  service  to 
respond  more  effectively  lo  the 
challenges  of  the  future".  However, 
lie  admitted  that  Iris  management 
team  were  divided  over  the  plntis. 

He  said  that  it  would  not  have 
been  "sensible  or  possible"  to  have 
told  his  colleagues  of  Ills  plans  any 
earlier. 

Committee  members  queued  up 
lo  challenge  Mr  BiiTs  version  of 


events.  Sir  John  Stanley,  Conserva- 
tive MP  for  Tonbridge  nnd  Mailing, 
said  there  was  now  "a  vast  rift"  be- 
tween the  management  of  the  BBC 
niul  "the  overwhelming  majority  of 
staff”. 

Bob  Warring.  Labour  Ml’  for  Liv- 
erpool West  Derby,  accused  him  of 
acting  “not  like  a director  general 
hut  like  n sort  of  tsar". 

'Ihc  gruelling  session  finished  on 
a note  of  enforced  harmony,  with 
Mr  Birt  assuring  the  MPs  that  his 
proposals  would  be  "beneficial  nnd 
dynamic”. 

• Mr  Birt  has  received  a 13  per 
cent  salary  increase,  it  was  revealed 
Iasi  week.  His  salary  rose  by  nearly 
£35,000  to  £299,000  in  1695/96, 
prompting  outrage  from  union  offi- 
cials. 


Against 


The  following  is  an  edited  version  of 
a statement  to  the  Commons  select 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  by  John 
TUsa,  former  managing  director  of 
die  BBC  World  Service. 

I DO  NOT  have  to  labour  the 
I record  of  BBC  World  Service's 
achievements,  the  standing  it  enjoys 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  credit 
it  brings  to  Britain.  The  proposed 
changes,  announced  suddenly  last 
month  without  prior  consultation,  or 
subsequent  explanation,  threaten  lu 
do  irreparable  damage  to  this  institu- 
tion. 1 urge  delay  and  consul  tat  inn. 

The  YVorld  Service  is  a univer- 
sally acknowledged  success  as  it 
stands.  Audiences  have  increased 
over  a decade  as  inure  and  more 
programming  has  originated  from 
World  Service  itself. 

Do  not  believe  those  who  urge  re- 
structuring on  the  grounds  that  the 
BBC  cannot  afford  duplicate 
newsrooms.  The  World  Service  lias 
never  duplicated  domestic  news. 
The  World  Service  newsroom  is  a 
socialist  centre  dedicated  solely  to 


“international  news  from  a global 
perspective".  Domestically  origi- 
nated international  news  is  “interna- 
tional news  from  a British 
perspective".  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  for  a domestic  audience; 
the  global  audience  does  not  want  it. 

The  so-called  concession  under 
which  World  Service  New9  and  Cur- 
rent Affairs  remains  at  Bush  House 
merely  allows  the  present  situation 
to  continue  — with  one  supreme 
disadvantage.  Under  the  managerial 
control  of  central  BBC  news  and 
current  affairs  at  TV  centre,  the 
World  Service  newsroom  will  have 
to  apply  to  them  for  the  news  they 
deliver  by  themselves  under  exist- 
ing structures.  Another  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  costs  will  be  added. 

'Die  42  language  services  depend 
for  their  quality  and  programme  vi- 
tality not  just  on  their  daily  relation- 
ship with  World  Service  news  but 
with  the  whole  corpus  of  World  Ser- 
vice English-language  script-writing 
and  programme-making. 

It  is  this  interconnection  of  broad- 
casting skills,  specialist  area  knowl- 
edge, and  a culture  of  dedication  to 
the  needs  of  a global  audience  that 
the  BBC  changes  will  destroy. 


Changes  will  help  BBC  thrive 


For 


Tony  Hall,  chief  executive  of  BBC 
News,  puts  the  case  for  the  proposals. 

THE  big  question  facing  the 
BBC’s  journalism  today  is  how 
we  keep  alive  the  first  hand,  eye-wit- 
ness reporting  tradition  that  is  at 
die  heart  of  what  we  do.  We  must 
meet  head-on  the  challenge  of 
changing  technologies  and  a pheno- 
menally competitive  broadcasting 
environment. 

The  other  great  challenge  for  us 
is  funding.  The  licence  fee  is 
pegged  to  inflation.  And  many  of 
our  costs  are  rising  beyond  that 
rate.  So  to  carry  on  doing  what  we 
are  currently  doing  — let  alone 
adapt  to  a new  environment  — we 
have  to  ensure  that  we  get  the  best 
possible  value  for  the  money  we 
spend.  11)0  picture  for  the  World 
Service  is  even  worse.  Its  finances 
are  under  unprecedented  pressure 
as  a result  of  reductions  in  funding 
from  the  Government 
BBC  News  was  formed  last 
month  to  meet  those  twin  chal- 
lenges. By  putting  together  the 
domestic  and  World  Service  news- 
gathering operations,  the  BBC  is 
playing  to  one  of  its  unique 
strengths.  Our  correspondents  are 
based  everywhere  it  matters.  Now 
we  will  be  able  to  deploy  them  more 


effectively  and  expand  our  network  I 
of  bureaux. 

Combining  our  operations  will  be 
more  efficient.  We  can  eliminate  du- 
plication on  die  logistical  side  and 
ensure  we  send  the  right  number  of 
reporters  on  stories,  nils  will  make 
real  savings.  We  need  those  savings 
because  our  aim  is  simple:  to  get 
more  people  into  the  field  to  ensure 
that  the  BBC’s  journalism  thrives. 

A senior  World  Service  Journalist 
will  manage  all  our  foreign  bureaux 
and  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring 
that  World  Service  news  and  pro- 
gramming get  the  stories  they  want. 

The  World  Service  news  opera- 
tion will  be  a separate  team  in  BBC 
News.  We  are  also  creating  a new 
unit  bringing  together  specialist  pro- 
gramme makers  from  llie  World  Ser- j 
vice  and  domestic  radio  and  | 
television  to  produce  programming 
about  world  affairs. 
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Judge  attacks  growth  hormone  negligence  as  families  win  case 


Clare  Dyer 

LETHARGY  and  inaction  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  the 
Medical  Research  Council  caused 
the  deaths  of  young  people  who 
were  treated  with  growth  hormone  ■ 
infected  with  the  deadly  Creutzfeldt- 
J&cob  virus,  a High  Court  judge 
ruled  last  week. 

Mr  Justice  Morland  held  that  offi- 
cials were  negligent  in  not  halting 
human  growth  hormone  (HGH) 
treatment  for  short  stature  after 
they  were  alerted  to  fears  about 
contamination  with  the  slow-acting 
virus.  He  was  delivering  judgment 
in  the  first  legal  action  over  a phar- 
maceutical product  to  succeed  in 
the  English  courts. 


The  group  compensation  claim 
was  brought  by  families  of  1 1 young 
people  who  died  from  the  human 
form  of  "mad  cow  disease”  after  tak- 
ing growth  hormone  as  children  to 
boost  their  9tature. 

But  families  in  court  reacted  with 
dismay  as  it  became  clear  that  only 
those  few  who  started  the  treatment 
after  July  1,  1977,  will  be  eligible  for 
compensation.  It  was  only  after  that 
date,  the  judge  ruled,  that  growing 
information  about  the  risk  that  CJD 
could  be  transmitted  through  the 
treatment  pointed  to  a "dear  duty" 
to  halt  the  treatment  programme. 

Compensation,  for  those  who 
qualify,  still  has  to  be  assessed.  The 
only  certain  beneficiaries  arc  Zara, 
aged  10,  and  Nicola,  aged  9,  daugh- 


ters of  Patrick  Baldwin,  who  died  in 
1992  aged  30.  He  started  treatment 
in  October  1977  and  finished  in 
1980. 

Tam  Fry  of  the  Child  Growth 
Foundation,  the  parents'  pressure 
group,  said:  “It  is  iniquitous  the 
judgment  should  exclude  families 
whose  children  have  died  from  any 
kind  of  compensation.  Any  family  of 
a child  who  has  died  should  be 
treated  equally.” 

Nearly  2.000  children  were 
treated  with  the  hormone,  which 
was  extracted  from  the  pituitary 
glands  of  corpses  in  mortuaries. 
Mortuary  technicians  were  paid  lOp 
or  20p  per  gland  lo  collect  as  many 
as  they  could,  often  from  elderly 
people  who  died  of  dementia. 


China  anger  at  Dalai  Lama’s  visit 


Madeleine  Bunting 

THE  DALAI  LAMA  visited 
Britain  last  week  amid  a 
flurry  uf  protests  from  China 
that  Britain  was  encouraging 
Tibetan  “separatism”.  He  wns  also 
confronted  by  demonstrations  by 
British  Buddhists  accusing  him  of 
religious  ixTsc-cutiim. 

But  the  Dalai  Lima,  the  political 
and  spiritual  head  of  Tibet,  refused 
to  be  downcast.  At  ,i  packed  press 
conference  in  the  lluuse  of  Com- 
mons before  addressing  MPs,  he 
cracked  jukes  about  his  English 
worsening  with  age,  before  making 
an  impassiuiied  plea  lo  the  Chinese 
to  negotiate  over  the  future  of  his 
country. 

He  apjjealcd  lo  Britain's  sense  of 
moral  responsibility  lo  bring  pres- 
sure lu  bear  on  China. 

Referring  to  the  “cultural  geno- 
cide" being  inllicted  on  Tibet  and  the 
recent  wave  of  repression  which  has 
seen  images  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
banned  in  Tibet,  he  said  a political 
settlement  wns  the  only  answer  and 
offered  talks  "without  any  precondi- 
tions". He  went  on  to  meet  the  For- 
eign Secretary.  Malcolm  Riikind.  and 


Girl  killed  in 
French  hostel 

A 13-YEAR-OLD  British  girl 
on  a school  trip  to  Brittany  in 
north-west  France  was  found 
raped  and  murdered  In  her  bed 
in  the  youth  hoatel  dormitory 
she  shared  with  four  other 
pupils,  write  Geoffrey  Qtbbe 
and  Paul  Webster  in  Paris. 

The  body  of  Caroline 
Dickinson,  a second  year  pupil 
at  Launceston  College,  in 
Cornwall,  was  found  by  one  of 
the  four  girls,  aged  13  and  14, 
when  they  woke  up. 

The  girl  immediately  told  the 
other  pupils  In  the  dormitory 
and  then  got  a teacher  from  a 
neighbouring  room.  A post- 
mortem examination  revealed 
Caroline  had  been  raped  and 
then  suffocated. 

French  detectives  hove 
arrested  a 40-ycnr-old  man  in 
connection  with  the  murder. 

The  arrest  follows  the  sighting 
of  n tramp  who  was  seen  hanging 
around  the  hostel.  One  of 
Caroline's  friends  described  the 
man  as  unshaven,  with  long 
' brown  hair,  on  earring  and  a,. . 
tattoo  on  his  upper  arm. 


The  Dalai  Lama  appealing  to 
Britain  photograph,  graham  jurmer 

Labour’s  foreign  affairs  spokesman. 
Robin  Cook,  lo  press  Tibet’s  case. 

The  Chinese  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger of  a deterioration  in  Sino-Brilish 
relations.  A Chinese  foreign  min- 
istry spokesman  said:  “By  inviting 
the  Dalai  Lama  to  visit  Britaiu  and 
offering  him  a forum,  the  Tibetan 
group  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 


mons . . . abets  the  Dalai’s  action  to 
split  the  motherland." 

But  it  wns  the  activities  of  a 
British  Buddhist  seel,  the  New 
Kudnmpn  Tradition,  opposed  to  the 
Dalai  Lama,  which  most  concerned 
the  organisers  of  the  visit. 

Mure  than  Kit)  demonstrators 
gathered  outside  the  Buddhist  Soci- 
ety in  central  London,  where  the 
Dalai  Luna  was  attending  a recep- 
tion to  chnnt  slogans  ami  prayers. 

They  accuse  him  of  persecuting 
fellow  Thomas  in  the  refugee  settle- 
ments in  India  for  devotion  to  a 
deity  called  Burge  Shugdeii. 

Hie  l ibel, m govermnem-’m-exiic 
in  Dluinmibaki.  northern  India,  has 
announced  the  creation  of  a special 
committee  of  inquiry  to  look  into 
the  allegations,  although  it  insists 
they  are  “entirely  baseless". 

Asked  by  journalists  about  the  ac- 
cusations, the  Dalai  Lama  simply  re- 
sponded: go  to  India  and  look  for 
yourself. 

He  then  launched  into  a lengthy 
explanation  of  why  he  had  decided 
to  speak  out  against  Dorge  Shug- 
den.  He  said  that  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhism, if  misused,  could  degenerate 
into  “spirit  worship". 


Bingham  defends  judges 


Clare  Dyer 

LORD  Bingham,  the  new  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  last  week 
mounted  a robust  defence  of  judges 
against  accusations  that  they  were 
seeking  to  usurp  Parliament’s  role. 
In  his  first  speech  since  taking  of- 
fice, he  declared:  ’To  suggest  that 
the  judges  are  in  any  way  equivocal 
in  their  deference  to  parliamentary 
sovereignty  is  preposterous." 

Speaking  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  an- 
nual dinner  for  judges  at  Mansion 
House  In  London,  he  insisted:  “We 
have  no  extra-territorial  ambitions. 
We  have  our  work  cut  out  to  do  our 
own  job  without  wishing  to  do  any- 
one else’s.” 

The  shadow  lord  chancellor, 
Lord  Irvine,  has  accused  senior 
judges  of  “judicial  supremacy",  and 
Tory  politicians  hove  suggested  that 
judges  who  quashed  ministerial 
decisions  were  putting  , themselves 
obove.Parliament. 

. Lord  Irvine  took  exception  to  lec- 
tures In  which  Sir  John  Laws,: a 
High  Court  judge,  suggested  there 
was  a “higher  order"  law  under 
which  acts  of  Parliament  .could  be 
struck  down,  . He  also  took  Lord 
Bingham  to  task  fop  arguing  tirnt  If 
Parliament  failed  :to  legislate,  for:  a 


right  to  privacy,  judges  could  de- 
velop one  through  court  cases. 

Lord  Bingham  said:  "Far  from 
challenging  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, judicial  review  buttresses  the 
authority  of  Parliament  by  ensuring 
that  powers  conferred  by  Parlia- 
ment are  used  as  Parliament 
intended." 

He  added:  “In  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  the  judges  will  do  their  best  to 
give  effect  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  parliamentary  enactments." 

He  went  on:  “They  will  also,  when 
need  arises,  contribute  lo  the 
organic,  incremental  development 
of  equity  and  the  common  taw.  So  to 
declare  is  not  to  threaten  judicial 
legislation,  but  to  recognise  the 
oldest,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Interna- 
tional jurists,  perhaps  the  greatest 
glory  of  our  legal  system." 

Lord  Bingham's  predecessor. 
Lord  Thylor,  used  such  occasions  to 
attack  In  uncompromising  terms 
government  plans  for  criminal  jus- 
tice legislation,  including  manda- 
tory minimum  terms  nnd  life 
sentences  for  some  types  of  repeal 
offenders,  which  ho  argued  would 
fetter  Judges’  discretion  in  sentenc- 
ing, Lord  Bingham's  style  is  less 
| confrontational,  but  the  message 
was  the  same. 


The  slow  vims,  or  prion,  which 
causes  CJD  can  incubate  for  up  to 
30  years,  scientists  believe.  So  an 
unknown  number  could  still  de- 
velop CJD,  although  no  deaths  have 
been  recorded  among  those  treated 
after  1980,  when  manufacture  was 
switched  to  the  government  labora- 
tory at  Porlon  Down  in  Wiltshire. 

A second  group  of  claimants,  who 
were  treated  with  HGH  but  have  not 
developed  CJD,  are  suing  for  the 
psychological  trauma  and  other 
problems  of  living  with  an  uncertain 
future. 

Mr  Justice  Morland  outlined  a 
damning  catalogue  of  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  department  and  the  Med- 
ical Research  Council.  According  to 
the  judge,  officials  displayed  n “lack 


of  drive  and  urgency”  and  acted 
"lethargically"  in  the  face  of  mount- 
big  fears  (hat  HGH  could  be  infected 
with  the  CJD  virus. 

A committee  of  specialists  repre- 
senting clinicians  who  were  treating 
the  children  was  “kept  deliberately 
in  the  dark”  about  the  concerns, 
said  the  judge. 

A warning  by  ail  eminent  virolo- 
gist, Professor  Peter  Wildy,  in  1977 
that  "any  clinician  who  uses  growth 
hormone  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  gruesome  possibilities  and  their 
imponderable  probabilities”  was  not 
passed  on  to  the  health  service  com- 
mittee of  ctinieinns  overseeing  the 
treatment  programme. 

Comment,  page  12 
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Disservice  to  the 
World  Service 

JOHN  BIRT  has  made  an  awful  mistake  and 
should  admit  It  The  BBC’S  take-over  of  its 
World  Service  offshoot  Is  an  act  of  cultural  vandal- 
ism that  should  be  rescinded  forthwith.  It  beggars 
belief  that  the  BBC’s  central  command  — which 
has  lavished  so  many  millions  in  pursuit  of  the  lat- 
est corporate  guru  — could  have  unleashed  such 
fundamental  restructuring  of  the  World  Service 
without  so  much  as  waving  the  plans  in  front  of 
those  who  were  running  it  By  what  impulse  of 
self-dcatruction  do  otherwise  sensible  people  sud- 
denly turn  on  on  icon  of  proven  success  in  re- 
sponse to  this  year’s  flavoursome  management 
theory?  The  World  Service  is  a priceless  national 
asset  It  lias  a world  brand-name  and  reputation 
among  its  peers  that  most  multinational  corpora- 
tions would  die  for.  As  last  week's  BBC  annual  re- 
port confirmed,  the  World  Service  increased  its 
weekly  audience  from  133  million  to  140  million 
last  year  oven  before  including  countries,  such  as 
China,  where  proper  measurement  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible. Tills  confirms  the  service  as  one  of  the  few 
centres  of  world  excellence  that  Britain  can  boast 
Sure,  it  brings  in  no  revenues.  It  la  one  of  (hose 
things  that  on  altruistic  Britain  gives  away  for  frcei 
but  it  has  nn  Influence  on  world  affairs  that  Is  Im- 
possible to  price,  os  countless  people,  including 
Terry  Wolto,  Nelson  Mandela,  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
ex-Presldcnt  Gorbachev  would  attest  to.  It  is  suc- 
cessful because  it  knows  its  audience  and  isn't  dis- 
tracted by  other  factors.  Of  course,  it  shouldn’t  be 
Immune  from  change.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
synergetic  opportunities  with  (he  BBC,  aa  the  Infor- 
mation revolution  sweeps  the  world.  But  instead  of 
discussing  mutual  help,  the  BBC  Is  imposing  a vir- 
tual takeover  of  the  English  language  side  of  the 
World  Service  — even  if,  this  time  round,  some  of 
(he  key  posts  will  go  to  Wbrld  Service  personnel 
who  hove  convinced  themselves  that  the  new  sys- 
tem (Including  the  BBC’s  Byzantine  internal  mar- 
ket) can  lie  made  to  work.  That  may  be  true  — but 
so  ia  the  opposite:  that  the  World  Service  could  eas- 
ily have  drawn  on  resources  in  the  BBC’s  domestic 
service  without  Jettisoning  its  successful  culture.  If 
it  ain't  broke,  don’t  fix  it 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  BBC,  however, 
(he  Government  remains  the  main  villain  because 
of  savage  cuts  in  the  budget  of  an  organisation  that 
should  be  benefiting  from  some  of  the  savings 
made  by  the  post-cold  war  reductions  in  defence 
spending.  Instead  of  increasing  the  World  Service’s 
budget,  the  Government  has  forced  a £5.4  million 
(20  per  cent)  cut  in  this  year’s  capital  budget  to  be 
followed  by  £10  million  of  cuts  In  1007  and  1998 
— on  top  of  an  8 per  cent  cut  in  real  terns  over  the 
previous  three  years.  Goodness  knows  what  will 
happen  when  the  diminished  grant-ln-ald  that  the 
World  Service  receives  direct  from  the  Foreign 
Office  gets  mixed  up  with  BBC’s  income  from  li- 
cence fees.  There  will  be  an  even  greater  incentive 
by  the  Treasury  to  cut  subsidies.  In  the  coming  bat- 
tie  between  the  globally-orientated  World  Sendee 
and  the  domestic  BBC  over  staff  economies  does 
anyone  seriously  doubt  who  will  be  the  loser?  A bet- 
ter solution  would  be  for  Parliament  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  efficiency,  Impartiality  and 
finances  of  die  service  before  it  becomes  subsumed 
— as  it  surety  will  — in  the  ambitions  of  Birt's 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Young  who  died 
of  negligence 

SUDDENLY,  the  rush  of  honesty  at  the 
Department  of  Health  in  March  over  the  dan- 
gers of  BSE  — even  when  senior  ministers  within 
the  Cabinet  wore  urging  silence  — becomes  more 
understandable.  It  looks  like  n combination  of  guilt, 
shame,  and  an  urge  to  compensate  far  earlier 
Crimea.  Last  week’s  High  Court  ruling  on 
CreutzfoldtJnkob  Disease  (CUD),  the  human  form 
or  Mmnd  cow  disease**,  has  nothing  to  do  with  BSE. 
This  action  wan  about  ClD's  other  main  cause: 
human  growth  hormone.  The  eight  families  that 
brought  tiie  suit  hod  oil  lost  children  through 
human  growth  hormone  treatment.  There  arc  few 
more  horrible  deaths.  Yet  what  die  court  action  baa 
exposed  is  negligence  at  the  highest  level,  Almost 
unbelievably,  officials  within  the  department  and 
l staff  ait  the  Medical  Research  Council  (MRC)  foiled 


I to  pass  on  warnings  about  the  dangers  of  such 
treatment  to  the  key  committee  of  clinicians  which 
was  supervising  the  therapeutic  programme. 
Although  officials  were  warned  of  the  dangers  of  pi- 
tuitary-infected CJD  passing  into  the  treatment 
process,  the  clinicians  were  not  The  court  con- 
cluded that  such  negligence  was  "materially”  re- 
sponsible for  children  In  the  case  developing  CJD. 

About  2,000  children  have  been  treated  with 
human  growth  hormone.  The  children  were  suffer- 
ing from  stunted  growth.  The  hormone  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  pituitary  glands  of  900,000 
corpses.  It  was  extremely  successful  in  Increasing 
growth  by  up  to  12  inches.  What  began  as  a clini- 
cal trial  under  the  MRC  bad  by  1977  become  a 
therapeutic  programme  under  the  Department  of 
Health.  It  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1985  after 
three  deaths  in  the  US  from  the  use  of  the  hor- 
mone. Since  then  genetically  engineered  hormone 
has  been  used.  Meanwhile  16  children  from  the 
British  programme  have  died  and  another  three 
are  terminally  ill. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  MRC  denied  liability.  Mr  Justice  Morland 
made  short  shrift  of  such  arguments.  Quite  so.  The 
Judge  was  careful  to  note  the  dangers  of  hindsight, 
the  need  to  remember  the  state  of  scientific  know- 
ledge at  the  time,  and  to  shut  out  of  his  mind  the 
suffering  which  the  victims  experienced.  But  he  also 
noted  that  the  first  glimmering  of  an  infectious  agent 
emerged  in  the  1960s  and  1070a.  By  1077  (he 
risks  of  using  pituitary  glands  of  people  suffering 
from  dementia  had  been  established.  The  precise 
molecular  size  and  weight  of  the  CJD  infectious 
agent  has  still  not  been  determined.  But  the  judge 
was  in  no  doubt  that  all  reasonable  practicable  steps 
should  have  been  taken  to  minimise  danger,  nils 
the  Department  of  Health  and  the  MRC  failed  to  do. 

Ministers  consistently  rejected  petitions  — and 
parliamentary  pressure  — for  a public  inquiry  into 
the  scandal.  Australia  showed  the  way.  Its  public 
inquiry  showed  scientists  did  believe  CJD  could  be 
transmitted  through  pituitary  hormones  and  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  British  mortuary  technicians 
were  sending  glands  of  people  who  died  of  demen- 
tia for  processing.  The  need  now  is  to  provide  the 
bereaved  — and  the  psychiatrical ly  harmed  sur- 
vivors — - with  proper  compensation.  This  is  no 
time  for  a legalistic  approach.  Negligence  needs 
proper  and  hill  compensation. 

Pay  up  and 
play  the  game 

ENOCH  POWELL  used  to  say  that  as  a citizen 
he  looked  forward  every  year  to  paying  his 
taxes.  Not  bo  Rupert  Murdoch.  Mr  Murdoch’s 
News  Corporation  paid  a meagre  $118  million  in 
taxes  on  profits  of  $1.2  billion.  In  the  UK,  his  com- 
pany paid  no  tax  at  all  on  declared  profits  of  $254 
million.  No  one  suggests  that  he  is  doing  anything 
illegal.  The  zero  rate  of  tax  is  partly  achieved  by 
offsetting  past  losses  against  profits  and  by  using 
tax  allowances  linked  to  capital  investment  Mr 
Murdoch,  to  his  credit,  thinks  long-term  and  is  not 
afraid  to  risk  money  in  new  investment  at  a time 
when  most  of  British  industry  has  been  invest- 
ment-shy. But  this  only  explains  part  of  the  low  tax 
charge:  the  rest  is  the  result  of  reducing  profits 
through  devices  like  Intra-company  loans,  often 
routed  through  subsidiaries  located  in  tax-paying 
deserts  like  the  British  Virgin  islands,  where  cor- 
poration tax  is  a mere  l per  cent  Interest  is  paid 
in  high-tax  jurisdictions  and  profits  collected  in 
low-tax  jurisdictions.  Again,  nothing  illegal,  just 
unreal  and  tacky. 

Rupert  Murdoch  is  no  ordinary  citizen.  He  runs 
newspapers  around  the  world,  which  regularly  tear 
people  and  governments  apart  when  they  depart 
from  what  his  papers  regard  as  proper  public  be- 
haviour. If  politicians  arc  found  fiddling  their  ex- 
penses or  indulging  In  extra-marital  affairs,  that  is 
regarded  as  fair  gnmo  for  the  Murdoch  tabloids. 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  Murdoch  press  to  em- 
bark on  a new  end  hlghly-popular  campaign  for 
which  its  global  reach  makes  it  uniquely  qualified: 
persuading  corporations  to  pay  their  “fair”  share 
of  tax.  For  although  News  International  is  a glaring 
example,  corporate  tax  avoidance  is  a worldwide 
problem  needing  a worldwide  solution. 

Ultimately,  global  avoidance  will  require  interna- 
tional organisations  to  lay  down  enforceable 
ground  rules.  If  Mr  Murdoch  wants  to  gain  moral 
legitimacy  for  the  power  he  wields  over  his  read- 
ers, then  he  should  take  the  lead  In  paying  his 
dues.  No  representation  without  taxation. 


Copy-cat  terrorists 
of  the  Costa  Dorada 


John  Hooper 

IT  HAS  always  been  tempting  to 
see  the  Basque  guerrilla  move- 
ment ETA  and  the  IRA  as  parallel 
organisations,  and  never  more  so 
than  after  the  weekend  bombings  on 
the  Costa  Dorada.  Together,  the  two 
movements  constitute  most  of  what 
is  left  of  one  land  t>(  the  terrorism 
that  took  shape  in  Europe  In  the  late 
sixties  — that  made  up  of  men  and 
women  whose  aims  were  primarily 
nationalist.  The  other  kind  — repre- 
sented by  organisations  such  as  the 
Red  Brigades  and  the  Baader-Mein- 
hof  gang,  whose  aims  were  entirely 
revolutionary — is  all  but  defunct 
At  one  time,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  was  less  clear. 
While  it  seemed  the  right  thing  to 
do,  both  ETA  and  the  IRA  used  a vo- 
cabulary of  Marxist  rhetoric.  Some 
of  their  members  even  came  to  be- 
lieve that  their  main  goal  should  be 
to  transform  society  rather  than  re- 
draw boundaries. 

Just  as  the  IRA  witnessed  a divi- 
sion between  its  Official  and  Provi- 
sional wings,  ETA  experienced  a 
split  between  ’‘politico-military''  and 
“military’’  elements.  In  both  cases, 
the  groups  that  had  put  revolution 
first  dissolved,  tearing  the  national- 
istic core  to  carry  on  killing. 

ETA,  like  the  IRA  has  Us  roots  in 
a conservative  Roman  Catholic  soci- 
ety. Each  can  claim  to  be  “terrorism 
with  votes"  — and  can  point  to  solid 
electoral  backing  for  its  aims,  if  not 
its  methods.  And  if  you  were  look- 
ing for  a figure  comparable  to  the 
IRA  gunman  of  legend,  you  could 
scarcely  do  better  than  an  ETA 
gudari  (soldier)  — traditionally, 
though  nowadays  much  more 
rarely,  the  son  of  a peasant  farmer. 

There  is  evidence,  particularly 
from  arm9  seizures,  to  show  that 
ETA  and  the  IRA  have  occasionally 
cooperated.  A Sinn  Fein  representa- 
tive ia  usually  to  be  found  at  big  jam- 
borees organised  by  ETA's  political 
arm,  Herri  Batasuna. 

The  parallels  between  the  two  are 
particularly  compelling  right  now  be- 
cause last  month  ETA  ended  a truce, 
a pretty  unconvincing  one  of  just 
seven  days.  The  bombs  at  the  week- 
end were  the  lateBt  consequences  of 
the  failure  of  that  truce  to  produce 
negotiations.  Immediately  after  it 
lapsed,  ETA  attacked  tourist  targets. 
In  the  three  weeks  before  July  20,  it 
had  let  off  six  bombs  in  the  tourist 
cities  of  Granada  and  Malaga. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  what 
happened  at  the  weekend  was  out- 
right imitation  — that  in  staging  a 
high-profile  attack  having  made  a 
peace  initiative,  ETA  was  con- 
sciously mimicking  the  Provos.  And 
just  as  the  IRA  struck  at  what  it  con- 
sidered the  nerve  point  of  the 
British  economy,  so  ETA  is  now 
striking  at  what  it  reckons  to  be  the 
nerve  point  of  the  Spanish  economy. 
For  finance  read  tourism.  For  the 
City  read  the  Costas. 

The  Basque  terrorists  are  in 
much  need  of  a good  idea.  Four 
years  ago.  ETA  suffered  the  heavi- 
est blow  since  its  foundation  32 
j years  earlier.  In  March  1992,  French 
police  officers  stormed  a farmhouse 
, near  the  village  of  Bidart  in  south- 
western France  and  arrested  all 
three  members  of  the  triumvirate 
then  running  the  organisation.  ETA 
has  never  recovered.  ’ • ■ 

It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that 


the  Basques  had  looked  to  their 
Irish  counterparts  for  a grisly  sort 
of  inspiration  — they  copied  knee- 
capping from  them  in  the  late  1970s 
— and  it  is  also  easy  to  see  how 
ETA  could  have  been  impressed  by 
recent  events  In  Ireland.  The  IRA's 
truce  and  Its  bloody  end  have  also 
been  followed  by  some  of  the  worst 
sectarian  violence  in  Ulster  for 
years,  and  ETA's  new  leaders  will 
have  watched  that  from  afar  with 
particularly  keen  interest 

Until  1992,  the  only  surviving 
branch  of  the  organisatioil  — ETA 
military  — was  committed  to  the 
idea  that  the  best  way  to  obtain  its 
aims  was  to  strike  repeatedly  and  ex- 
clusively at  a narrow  range  of  targets 
associated  with  the  Spanish  state, 
mainly  army  officers,  civil  guards 
and  Spanish,  but  not  usually  Basque, 
police  officers.  The  dissolution  of 
ETA  politico-military  had  marked 
the  disappearance  of  the  view  that 
the  Basque  country  could  be  freed 
from  Spanish  control  by  means  of  a 
broader  social  revolution  In  the  area. 

Events  at  Bidart  seem  to  have 
changed  that.  Professional  ETA- 
watchers,  in  the  parties  and  for  the 
authorities,  are  convinced  that  the 
organisation’s  new  leaders,  notably 
a former  journalist  and  critic,  Mikel 
Albisu  (Antza),  are  much  more  re- 
ceptive to  the  argument  that  gains 
can  be  secured  by  stirring  up  trou- 
ble within  the  Basque  country,  and 
even  setting  Basque  against 
Basque. 

The  first  person  to  be  killed  by 
ETA  after  the  general  election  five 
months  ago  was  a Basque  policeman. 
For  more  than  a year  before,  ETA's 
associates  had  been  active  in  promot- 
ing street  violence  in  Basque  cities. 

BUT  SO  far  there  has  been  no 
evidence  that  the  end  of  the 
truce  will  lead  to  greater  con- 
flict in  the  Basque  country.  And  that 
is  because  of  the  key  difference 
with  Northern  Ireland  — the  ab- 
sence of  a sectarian  element.  Albisu 
and  his  advisers  may  hope  that  a 
strategy  of  tension  will  eventually 
produce  a “loyalist”  community.  But 
those  Basques  — a majority — who 
are  opposed  to  ETA,  do  not  have  s 
common  history  comparable  to  that 
of  Ulster's  Protestants,  and  90  far 
they  have  shown  no  desire  to  take  to 
the  streets  against  ETA’s  supporters. 

On  the  contrary,  the  lack  of  a sec- 
tarian aspect  gives  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities room  for  manoeuvre  that 
the  British  government  does  not 
enjoy.  Madrid’s  response  to  the 
Basque  problem  has  been  to  pro- 
vide the  Basques  themselves  with 
more  autonomy  — the  Basque 
country  is  now  reckoned  to  enjoy  a, 
great  degree  of  self-government. 
Such  a solution,  applied  to  Northern 
Ireland,  risks  worsening  the  prob- 
lembydelivering more  power  to  the 
majority,  Unionist  community. 

Autonomy  is  ETA’s  real  problem. 
As  the  people  who  live  In  the 
Basque  country  get  a progressively 
greater  real  say  in  the  running  of 
their  lives  and  their  homeland,  its 
nationalist  message  becomes  less 
appealing.  Tills  phenomenon  fa 
clearly  discernible  In  the  fall  In  the 
share  of  Herri  Batasuna's  vote  at 
election  time.  This  may  be  why  ETA 
has  been  forced  to  the  dubious  ex- 
pedient of  cqpycat  terrorism,  and 
why  -l-  in  the  long  'run  ther 
Basque  problem  could  prpve  easier 
to  solve  thati  the  Irish'  one. ' ’ " 
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Highway  robbery  by  the  super-rich 


The  digital  revolution  promised  access  to  information 
and  educational  opportunities  for  all.  Instead,  it  is 
producing  a breed  of  billionaires  who  are  worsening 
inequalities  on  every  level,  argues  Victor  Keegan 


THE  RICH,  they  will  always  be 
with  us.  Rut  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  they 
been  present  in  such  quantities  and 
in  such  flamboyant  contrast  with  the 
poor  as  now.  'Che  year’s  most  halt- 
ing statistic  lms  come  in  the  UN's 
Human  Development  Report  1996. 
Take  it  in  slowly:  the  total  wealth  of 
the  world’s  358  billionaires  equals 
the  combined  incomes  of  the  poor- 
est 45  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion — 2.3  billion  people. 

The  reigning  king  of  the  mega- 
wealthy  (for  this  is  a game  played 
entirely  by  men)  is  Bill  Gates, 
founder  of  Microsoft,  the  world’s 
biggest  computer  software  com- 
pany. He  tops  the  Forbes  world 
ieague  table  — the  bible  of  the 
Hellol-reading  classes  — with  an  es- 
timated  personal  wealth  of  $18  bil- 
lion: enough  to  purchase  half  a I 
dozen  poor  countries.  This  year  he 
ousted  from  the  top  slot  Warren 
Buffett,  the  mild-mannered  US  busi- 
nessman, who  specialises  In  invest- 
ing for  the  long-term  and  is  now 
down  to  his  last  $15  billion. 

After  them  comes  a string  of 
barely  known  names  including  Paul 
Sacher  (of  the  Roche  pharmaceuti- 
cals empire),  Lee  Shau  Kee  (Hen- 
derson Land  Development 
Company),  Tsai  Wan-lin  (Cathay 
life  Insurance),  U Ka-shing  and 
Paul  Alien,  another  founder  of  Mi- 
crosoft. The  movements  of  the 
Forbes  table  are  an  unmistakable 
Bign  of  the  times.  On  the  up  and  up 
are  the  digerati  of  the  information 
revolution,  accompanied  by  entre- 
preneurs spawned  by  the  East  Aslan 
miracle  economies.  On  the  down 
are  holders  of  inherited  wealth  (not 
always  quick  enough  to  spot  new 
trends)  and  those  hitched  to  prop- 
erty assets  which  haven’t  been 
doing  so  well  In  recent  years. 

These  day9  it  seems  almost  impo- 
lite, assuredly  unfashionable  — and 
even  Old  labour  — to  dare  to  won- 
der if  such  outrageous  mal- 
distribution of  wealth  fa  "fair".  The 
Forbes  top  billionaires  table  is  the 
virility  symbol  of  post-modern 
America,  the  annua!  proof  that 
everyone  is  free  to  use  his  or  her 
God-given  talents  to  cream  off  the 
world’s  limited  supply  of  dollars. 


The  mnntra  of  the  moment  is  still 
“trickle-down"  economics:  the  rich 
are  encouraged  to  earn  as  much  as 
they  like  — buttressed  by  huge 
salary  increases  and  fat  stuck  op- 
tions — in  the  hope  that  die  poor 
will  be  richer  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  from  the  crumbs 
that  fall  off  the  tables. 

In  practice  it  hasn't  worked  like 
that  The  UN  figures  show  that  100 
countries  have  actually  suffered 
economic  decline  or  stagnation 
which  has  reduced  the  income  of  a 
quarter  of  the  world’s  population.  In 
70  countries  people  are  on  average 
poorer  than  they  were  in  1980.  and 
in  43  countries  poorer  than  in  1970. 

Inequality  has  not  only  grown  be- 
tween countries  but  within  them.  Av- 
erage income  per  person  in  Britain 
is  £1 1.096  but  the  bottom  20  per  cent 
earn  only  £2,548.  according  to  the 
UN,  or  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
bottom  20  per  cent  in  Hungary. 

Meanwhile  bUlionavres  are 
changing.  Old-fashioned  magnates 
are  yielding  to  digital  billionaires 


who  inake  fortunes  fastc-r  than  any- 
one else  in  history.  These  rich  really 
are  different,  hi  the  old  days  ambi- 
tious businessmen  would  make 
their  fortunes  by  building  some- 
thing like  a car,  which  involved  an 
assembly  line,  the  manufacture  of 
thousands  of  spare  pnrts  generating 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  jobs 
around  the  world.  Not  any  more.  All 
the  digital  billionaire*  do  is  In  re- 
arrange the  Is  ami  Us  uf  computer 
eude  into  software  packages  selling 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  each. 

Take  Netscape,  founded  by 
James  Clarke,  which  didn’t  exist  18 
months  ago  but  soared  to  more  than 
$3  billion  on  the  stock  market  after 
its  flotation  (it  took  General  Dynam- 
ics more  than  40  years  to  do  that). 
Netscape  makes  the  most  popular 
“browser”  for  the  Internet,  enabling 
users  to  surf  between  computers  all 
over  the  world  and  to  search 
through  a network  of  world  data 
bases  for  information  in  a matter  of 
seconds.  It  didn't  invent  the 
browser  but,  like  Microsoft,  it  made 
an  improved  version  of  someone 
else's  software  (thereby  confirming 
the  rule  that  fortunes  are  never 
made  by  the  inventors  but  by  the 
adaptors).  Netscape's  software  is 
now  installed  on  an  estimated 
30  million  computers  around  the 


World’s  top  10  billionaires 


1 WILLIAM  HENRY  QATE8  III 

Wealth:  $18  billion 
Listed  by  Forbes  business  maga- 
zine aa  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 
Gates,  40,  founded  Microsoft,  the 
world  leader  in  PC  software,  with 
school  friend  Paul  Allen  (see  below). 
Now  chairman  and  chief  executive. 

2 WARREN  BUFFETT 

Wealth:  $15.3  billion 
Chair  of  investment,  insurance  and 
holding  company  Berkshire  Hath- 
away, Buffet,  65,  also  has  10  per 
cent  stake  In  American  Express. 
Nicknamed  the  Sage  of  Omaha  be- 
cause of  astute  investment  demons. 


3  PAUL  SACHER 

Wealth:  $13.1  billion 
Now  90,  Swiss  Sacher  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  member  of  the 
board  of  pharmaceuticals  giant 
kaohe  after  standing  down  at  AGM. 


4LEE8HAUKBE 

Wealth:  $12.7  billion 

Based  In  Hong  Kong,  Asia's  richest 


man  Is  chairman  of  Henderson  Land 
and  Henderson  Investment. 

6  T8AI WAN-UN 

Wealth:  $12.2  billion 
Founder  of  Taiwanese  insurance 
empire  Cathay  Ufe. 

6 Li  KA-SHINQ 

Wealth:  $10.6  billion 
Chairman  of  Cheung  Kong  (Hold- 
ings) Ltd  and  Hutchison  Whampoa 
Ltd  made  his  fortune  by  building  up 
property  around  his  Hong  Kong 
plastic  flowers  factory.  Major  donor 
to  the  Conservative  party,  With  • 
strategic  stakes  in  20  listed  compa- 
nies, some  controlled  by  Chinese 
mainland  corporations.  Hutchison 
Telecommunications  Is  doing  welt  In 
Hong  Kong,  aa  is  the  groups 
Involvement  in  the  Astaaat  satellite 
project  and  Star  television  service. 

7 Y08HIAK!  T8UT8UMI 

Wealth:  $9.2  bUllon 

Once  listed  as  the  world's  richest 

Individual  but  the  Tsutsuml  fortune 


world.  exceeding  Hit*  reach  of  eve  n 
of  the  formerly  all-conquering  I 
Microsoft. 

Netscape's  mode  of  wealth  cre- 
ation con  founds  (he  o inventions 
bolh  of  finance  and  economics,  it  is 
mainly  giving  its  software  away.  You 
don't  have  to  buy  it  in  the  shops: 
you  ■■download’’ it  from  the  Internet. 
No  disk,  no  manual:  just  millions  of 
Is  and  0s  cascading  into  your  coin 
liuter.  It  is  die  first  company  in  his- 
tory to  be  worth  $5  billion  by  giving 
away  its  product,  it’s  the  post-mod- 
ern equivalent  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  — turning  base  digits  into 
gold.  The  stock  markets  go  along 
with  this  because  they  reckon  that 
one  day  Netscape  will  start  charg- 
ing for  the  browser  and  associated 
products:  and  with  an  installed  base 
ol  30  million  land  rising)  it  hopes 
eventually  to  clean  up. 

Netscape’s  wealth  creation  activi- 
ties also  turn  economics  upside 
down:  for  the  first  lime  a company 
can  create  an  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  its  product  without  using  up 
any  extra  resources  in  the  form  of 
labour,  machinery  or  transport. 
Punters  simply  download  millions  of 
copies  from  the  central  source. 
Netscape  fa  undoubtedly  producing 
“wealth’’  — one  could  easily  imag- 
ine its  browser  selling  for  hundreds 


has  halved  since  1987  because  of 
falling  Japanese  property  values. 

8 PAUL  G ALLEN 

Wealth:  $7.5  billion 
Co-founder  and  second  biggest 
shareholder  of  Microsoft  Corp.  Has 
stakes  in  several  software,  on-line, 
entertainment  and  sports  companies. 

9 KENNETH  R THOMSON 

Wealth:  $7.4  billion 
Son  ol  the  late  Lord  of  Fleet,  the 
chairman  of  Thomson  Corp  owns 
newspapers  worldwide  and  has 
moved  into  electronic  publishing. 

Also  owns  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

10  TAN  YU 

Wealth:  $7  billion 

Head  of  real  estate  empire  stretch- 
ing from  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and 
China  to  San  Francisco,  Las  Magas 
and  Houston.  Left  school  at  13  to 
work  as  baggage  boy  in  Manila; 
mode  his  first  million  at  1 7,  selling 
T-shirts.  • 

HANNAH  POOL 
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of  pounds  — but,  as  it  isn't,  its  out- 
put doesn’t  get  recorded  in  the  offi- 
cial statistics,  which  only  deal  with 
output  that  generates  money.  In  (his 
sense  the  digital  revolution  fa  under- 
stating the  expansion  of  the  whole 
economy  (gross  domestic  product) 
in  (he  US. 

What  the  Third  World  makes  of 
these  new  companies,  which  can  be- 
come richer  tlinn  whole  developing 
countries  in  a single  year,  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  In  theory,  the  digital 
revolution  ought  to  be  a liberating 
force  for  poorer  countries.  The  em- 
powerment of  information  could 
enable  poor  people  in  deprived 
countries  to  leapfrog  out  of  poverty 
without,  as  in  the  past,  having  to  lay 
down  extensive  new  infrastructure 
such  as  networks  of  cables.  It  is  now 
theoretically  possible  to  gain  low- 
cost  access  to  the  Internet  — the 
world's  biggest  single  store  of 
knowledge  on  practically  any  sub- 
ject — from  small  mobile  computers 
witli  built-in  phone  con n» -cl inns 
needing  no  wires. 

It  won’t  happen  — not  because  it 
can't  but  because  there  aren’t 
m uiigli  |X‘ii] ill ■ wauling  it  (■>  happen. 

AM  computers  do  for  the  lTiinl 
World  these  flays  is  to  chronicle 
their  decline  more  efficiently.  As 
the  Human  Iiovrlopmciii  Report 
notes,  lolal  economic  wealth  in  the 
world  (global  tihl'l  is $23  trillion,  ol 
which  only  $5  trillion,  or  -2  |«t 
cent,  is  iiivoimted  fur  by  developing 
countries,  even  though  they  have 
nearly  HD  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population. 

And  it’s  getting  wotm-.  Between 
UU‘.0  atari  19»ll  111*-  richest  *Jti  per 
cent  of  the  world's  population  in- 
creased their  share  ol  total  global 
wealth  from  70  jier  cent  to  85  per 
cent,  while  the  poorest  2l>  per  cent 
saw  their  global  share  fall  from  n 
meagre  2.3  per  cent  to  a disgraceful 
1.4  per  cent.  By  1991  more  titan  85 
per  cent  of  (hr  world's  population 
received  only  15  per  cent  of  its  in- 
come. Mrs  Thatcher  wasn't  alone  in 
redistributing  money  from  the  poor 
to  the  rich  — just  more  ruthlessly 
efficient  than  the  others. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  theory  of 
trickle-down  economics  that  has 
gripped  most  of  the  Western  world 
is  now  being  proved  to  be  a blind 
alley  by  the  experience  of  the  Asian 
Tiger  economies  which  have  com- 
bined very  strong  growth  with 
much  fairer  distribution  of  incomes. 
The  Human  Development  Report 
concludes  that  the  assumptions  of 
the  1980s  and  early  '90s  — that 
more  equal  distribution  of  Incomes 
would  destroy  incentives  and  that 
the  rich  needed  special  encourage- 
ment to  save  and  invest  — have 
proved  false.  The  key  to  growth  is 
investment  in  education.  Raising 
workers'  education  by  one  year 
raises  gross  domestic  product  by  9 
percent. 

The  Irony  is  that  the  information 
revolution  and  its  designated  high- 
way — the  Internet  — have  the  ca- 
pacity to  raise  educational  standards 
everywhere,  thereby  contributing 
to  a less  unequal  society.  Instead, 
tlie  info-revolution  is  producing  a 
new  breed  of  billionaires  who  are 
worsening  inequalities  both  in 
terms  of  financial  rewards  and  In  di- 
viding (lie  world  Into  info-rich  and 
info-poor.  It’s  a new  form  of  highway 
robbery. 

Rich  people  often  dismiss  their 
wealth  as  “paper  money"  but  this 
doesn’t  mean  it  can’t  be  turned  into 
cash.  If  (as  one  American  critic  ob-  ' 
served)  the  358  decided  to  keep  $5 
million  or  so  each,  to  tide  them- 

1 selves  over,  and  give  the  rest  away, 
they  could  virtually  double  the  an- 
nual incomes  o(  nearly  hall  the  peo- . 
pie  on  Earth.  And  pigs  would  fly. 
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Murdoch  and  his 
small  tax  secret 


Murdoch  . . . ‘So  much  to  spend  money  on  . . . that  giving  extra  to 
the  tax  man  is  seen  as  a waste’  photograph  tony  Andrews 


The  hugely  profitable 
News  Corporation  saves 
millions  on  tax  every  year. 
How  does  it  do  it,  ask 

Roger  Cowe  and 
Lisa  Buckingham 

RUPERT  MURDOCH'S  Nkws 
t'orix) ration  marie  n profit  of 
$1.2  billion  Inst  yenr.  The 
group's  tux  hill  was  a nn-iigrc  $1 17 
mil  linn.  'Ilial  whs  $2X5  mill  ion  less 
than  most  companies  wuulil  have 
I mid  — enough  to  buv  a small  TV 
stniiuii,  a clinch  hi  M'L'ii  •itiil  nrws- 
IMlirrs  nr  tine  yrar's  exclusive  cov- 
erage urPretnicr  Iz-.'igtie  lor)(l>;iir. 

'litis  is  no  uiu*-<vfr.  News  Corpora-  ' 
lion  manages  a similar  saving  every 
year.  Not  jusl  in  Australia,  hut  in 
every  oilier  country  wiLliin  (lie 
group s embrace. 

Almost  all  News  Corporation 
profits  were  generated  in  Britain, 
where  the  News  International  sub- 
sidiary company  owns  the  Times, 
Sunday  Times,  the  Sun  and  40  per 
cent  of  HSkyB,  the  highly  success- 
ful satellite  TV  company. 

But  in  News  International's  1995 
accounts  — under  (he  heading  Cor- 
poration Tax  at  33  per  cent  — you 
will  find  a dash.  Nothing  i>aid. 

All  multinational  corporations 
have  sophisticated  tax  planning  de- 
signed to  minimise  the  sums  they 
hand  over  to  governments.  But 
News  Corporation  — competing  in 
this  entirely  legal  game  — is  in  a 
class  of  Its  own. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  empire  paid 
tax  at  less  than  7 per  cent  last  year. 
Most  large  Australian  companies 
pay  at  a rate  of  between  20  and  40 
per  cent.  Most  large  corporations  in 
the  US  and  Britain  pay  the  same  rate. 

So  how  does  Mr  Murdoch  do  it, 
and  stay  within  the  law? 

NewB  Corporation  haB  been 
structured  in  such  a Byzantine  way 
and  its  financial  manoeuvrings  are 
so  closely  controlled  that  only  Mr 
Murdoch  and  a handful  of  aides,  led 
by  finance  director  David  DeVoe  in 
New  York,  have  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  is  going  on. 

The  picture  Is  unclear  partly  be- 
cause many  of  News  Corporation's 
subsidiaries  — which  comprise  19 
pages  of  the  group’s  annual  report 
— are  based  in  tax  havens  where 
little  information  is  public. 

The  group  has  49  subsidiaries  in 


the  British  Virgin  Islands,  another 
25  units  baaed  in  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands, five  more  in  the  US  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  four  companies  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  Other  sub- 
sidiaries are  based  in  Bermuda, 
Switzerland.  Singapore  and  Jersey. 

In  addition,  what  appears  to  be  a 
major  unit  — News  US  Holdings  — 
which  is  backed  by  A$8fiG  million 
l$680  million)  of  parent  company  in- 
vestment. is  shrouded  in  mystery 
because,  under  Auslralinn  corporate 
law,  the  financial  details  of  sub- 
sidiary under  takings  are  not  in  the 
[Jidda*  domain. 

Adding  to  the  impenetrability  of 
News  Corporal  ion's  finances  is  the 
fact  lliiit  (he  figures  which  are 
shown  in  a set  of  accounts  on  one 
side  of  die  world  can  appear  lo 
change  out  of  nil  recognition  by  the 
linn*  they  show  up  in  the  consoli- 
dated accounts  of  the  parent  organi- 
sation. 

like  other  big  corporations. 
News  Corporation  gains  tax  relief 
on  capital  investment.  The  group  is 
also  a major  investor.  Since  1990.  it 
has  lavished  A$3  billion  on  its 
newspaper  operations  and  $1  billion 
in  the  US  on  TV  and  filmB.  In  all,  it 
Hrs  ploughed  nil  impressive  A$4.4 
billion  — not  including  what  it  has 
spent  on  takeovers  — into  its  busi- 
nesses in  the  past  six  years.  All  that 
attracts  tax  allowances  spread  over 
several  years,  which  explains  more 
than  half  the  tax  saving. 

The  benefit  is  exaggerated  be- 
cause of  the  difference  between  de- 
preciation for  tax  purposes  and  the 
rate  at  which  assets  are  written  off 
in  the  accounts.  The  printing 
presses  at  Wapping,  for  example, 
are  being  written  off  over  30  years 
in  the  accounts  but  the  tax  on  that 
write-down  will  largely  be  claimed 
over  just  five  years. 

These  are  universal  reasons  why 
companies  pay  less  tax  than  the 
standard  rate.  But  News  Corpora- 
tion ha9  plenty  of  other  ideas  on 
how  to  keep  its  tax  payments  low. 

The  enormous  global  spread  of 
News  Corporation  also  helps  to 
keep  its  tax  bill  down.  Some  territo- 
ries, where  Ncwb  Corporation  has 
subsidiaries,  such  as  the  British  Vir- 
gin Islands  have  a corporation  tax 
rate  of  1 per  cent 

Mr  Murdoch’s  organisation  ex- 
ploits these  differences  frequently, 
using  a system  of  intra-company 
loans  — so  subsidiaries  operating  in 
high  tax  regions  pay  interest,  which 


can  be  set  against  tax,  on  those 
loans,  while  the  subsidiary  which 
receives  the  interest  is  based  in  a re- 
gion where  the  tax  take  Is  minimal. 

Other  companies  do  the  same, 
but  News  Corporation  takes  an  ap- 
proach which  is  more  dynamic  than 
most  of  its  peers.  That  is  how  the 
group  manages  to  undercut  the  15 
per  cent  rate  of  withholding  tax  — a 
global  tax  agreement  specifically 
designed  lo  stop  corporations  de- 
claring profits  in  low  tax  zones  if 
they  are  earned  elsewhere. 

James  Capel'9  Terry  Povey.  one 
of  the  top  Murdoch  analysts,  soys: 
'‘News  Corp  succeeds  in  moving 
money  around.  Interest  is  paid  in 
high  tax  jurisdictions  and  profits  are 
collected  in  low  tax  jurisdictions. 
Inter-company  transactions  are  ol  a 
sufficient  scale  to  be  able  to  make 
this  meaningful. 

"To  achieve  such  miraculously 
low  effective  rates,  News  Corp  has 
to  continue  a high  level  of  spending 
in  new  businesses,  start-ups  and  on 
capital  expenditure  — and  all  in 
areas  where  it  can  group  the  costs 


for  tax  purposes  with  income." 

Until  now.  News  Corporation  has 
sought  through  a complex  corpo- 
rate structure  and  clever  financing 
to  ensure  that  if  losses  are  incurred 
in  a low  tax  region,  they  are  shuffled 

— often  through  its  system  of  loans 

— to  another  group  subsidiary  in  a 
higher  tax  domicile. 

This  creates  the  bizarre  spectacle 
of  9ome  tiny  subsidiaries  with  enor- 
mous Inter-company  debts.  A 
Guardian  investigation  has  revealed 
that  a company  called  Canterpath 
limited,  a $150  enterprise  whose 
purpose  is  described  as  “the  provi- 
sion of  finance  to  other  group  com- 
panies" was  owed  $2.3  billion  by 
fellow  subsidiaries  at  the  end  of  the 
last  financial  year. 

Canterpath  also  owes  huge  sums 
to  other  News  Corporation  units. 
The  company  had  been  due  to  repay 
$2.3  billion  of  borrowings  last 
month  but  that  has  been  rolled  over 
and  increased  so  that  Canterpath 
has  three  years  in  which  to  repay 
$3.2  billion  — making  it  probably 
the  world's  most  highly  geared  com- 


pany. Last  year  the  tiny  CanterpRth 
made  a loss  of  $2.8  million. 

News  Corporation  has  discovered 
another  form  of  apparent  tax  saving 
which  accounts  for  a large  and 
growing  proportion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  you  could  ex- 
pect to  see  handed  over  to  the 
exchequers  around  the  world  and 
what  actually  leaves  the  group's 
bank  account. 

Tliis  is  described  as  "capital  profits 
not  taxable"  in  the  group's  filing  with 
America's  financial  regulator,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

In  the  past  three  years,  these  sav- 
ings have  grown  from  A$3  million  to 
to  A$122  million,  more  than  a third 
of  the  total  saving.  Capital  profits, 
such  as  the  sale  of  assets,  buildings 
or  machinery,  are  generally  taxed  al 
a lower  rate  than  trading  profits.  In 
some  cases,  such  gains  can  be  tax- 
free. 

But  the  growing  savings  from  uu- 
taxed  capital  profits  have  raised 
questions  about  News  Corporation's 
profits  as  well  as  its  tax  hill. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  News 
Corporation  fails  lu  comply  with  ac- 
counting standards  which  dictate 
how  accounts  are  prepared  and  pre- 
sented. But  the  differences  between 
those  standards  and  the  lax  rules 
explain  why  News  Corporation  ap- 
pears to  pay  such  a low  proportion 
of  profit  to  its  host  governments 

But  the  question  beginning  to 
worry  some  observers  is  how  much 
longer  the  tax  show  can  be  kepi  on 
the  road.  Mr  Povey  said:  “Long 
term,  the  very  size  of  News  has  to 
make  it  ever  harder  to  shelter  such 
a high  percentage  of  income  and 
when  this  occurs  net  profits  will 
lake  a major  hit.  The  alternative  to 
this  is  that  News  is  able  to  be  for- 
ever expansionist  (and  on  a growing 
scale)  endlessly  engaged  in  major 
greenfield  projects,  the  losses  from 
which  are  moved  around  the  profit 
centres  by  intra-group  lending." 

Although  shareholders  in  News 
Corporation  have  benefited  hand- 
somely in  recent  years,  they  are  not 
Mr  Murdoch’s  main  motive.  He  is 
creating  an  empire  — a large  minor- 
ity of  which  is  controlled  by  him  and 
his  immediate  family. 

He  needs  to  create  capital  value 
and  has  no  intention  of  giving  the 
I taxman  today  the  inheritance  he  is 
! building  for  his  heirs  tomorrow. 

• Mr  Murdoch  last  week  became 
America’s  most  powerful  television 
mogul  by  paying  $2.5  billion  lor  the 
New  World  Communications 
Group.  He  will  now  reach  40  per 
cent  of  homes  in  America  through 
New  World '9  10  television  stations, 
all  affiliates  of  HIb  News  Corp’s  Fox 
television. 
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Tax  break 


News  Corporation's  tax  record,  ASm,  1890*98 
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Financial  ynors 


Move  to  curb  cream-offs 


TAX  authorities  are  making 
great  efforts  to  meet  the 
threat  of  multinationals  switch- 
ing profits  around  the  world  per- 
fectly legally!  The  Australian 
government  has  moved  recently 
to  stop  its  companies  claiming 
losses  from  foreign  subsidiaries. 

Tlie  rules  are  getting  a lot 
tighter,”  said  David  Crulkshank, 
head  of  the  London  tax  practice 
for  accountants  Dcloltte  and 
Touche.  "Many  of  the  financial 
structures  setup  over  the  past 
dccadowii!  no  longer  bo 
effective." 

His  counterpart  at  Price 
Waterhouse,  John  Whiting,  saldi 
"We  are  operating  against  a 
background  of  aggressive  fiscal 
authorities.” 


A couple  of  years  ago  a US- 
Dutch  treaty  ended  one  prof- 
itable route  to  low  taxes.  It 
stopped  a system  whereby  it  was 
possible  to  receive  Interest  in- 
come from  a Netherlands  com- 
pany and  pass  it  on  to  another 
subsidiary  in  the  Netherlands  ' 
Antilles  without  the  tax  authori- 
ties getting  any  more  than  a sniff 
at  the  profits.  Yet  at  fee  same 
time  the  cost  of  fee.  interest 
could  be  deducted  from  profits 
In  the  US. 

Similarly,  last  year's  British  • • 
Budget  introduced  tough  rules 
affecting  foreign  subsidiaries  in 
places  such  as  the  Cayman 
Islands,  which  now  makes  it  . 
virtually  pointless  moving  profits 
to  such  companies. 
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Keeping  One  Step 
Ahead  of  Terrorists 


R.  Jeffrey  Smith 

AIRLINE  security  officials 
have  a recurring  nightmare 
that  goes  something  like  this: 
A nondescript  passenger  boards  a 
large  aircraft.  He  is  carrying  entirely 
unremarkable  persona!  items  — 
nothing  metallic  and  suspicious- 
looking,  no  bundles  of  wires,  slinrp 
objects  or  extraordinary  electronic 
gear.  The  iwssonger  passes  unevent- 
fully through  nirport  screening  de- 
vices, ns  does  all  his  or  her  luggage. 

The  iwsscnger  docs  nothing  unto- 
ward during  (he  flight  and  deplanes 
quietly  when  it  lands  at  the  first  slop. 
'Ilicn.  on  the  next  leg  of  the  flight,  a 
small  bomb  tile  passenger  luis  hid- 
den somewhere  on  Hie  aircraft  deto- 
nates at  a carefully  chuseu  moment 
ami  triggers  a broader  explosion 
that  rips  apart  the  fuselage. 

Unfortunately,  this  scenario  — of 
a terrorist  able  to  elude  most,  if  not 
all.  of  the  airport  safety  precautions 
— is  not  a glim  two  of  the  future,  but 
of  the  present.  An  explosion  of  this 
type,  albeit  smaller  and  not  as 
deadly,  occurred  mi  a flight  From 
Japan  lo  the  Philippines  in  Decem- 
ber 1994.  and  a do/ou  more  such 
bombings  were  narrowly  averted  in 
early  1995  when  those  behind  the 
scheme  accidentally  alerted  police 
lo  their  preparations,  according  lo 
information  being  disclosed  in  a 
New  York  city  courtroom. 

Investigators  probing  Iasi  week’s 
explosion  and  crash  of  TWA  Flight 
W0  shortly  after  its  takeoff  in  New 
York  have  nut  determined  whether 
3 bomb  provoked  the  disaster,  and 
have  found  nothing  so  far  that  sug- 
gests ill  motives  on  the  part  of  any- 
one who  boarded  the  aircraft.  But 
the  possibility  nonetheless  is  being 
taken  seriously,  partly  due  to  a 
growing  fear  that  in  the  cat-and- 
mouse  game  between  bombers  and 
airline  security  professionals,  the 
bombers  may  he  getting  an  edge. 

One  reason  has  been  the  emer- 
gence of  a sophisticated  breed  of  in- 
ternational terrorist  who  forswears 
the  pipe  bombs  and  crude  clock-tim- 


ing devices  that  contemporary  air- 
port security  devices  were  designed 
to  detect  The  new  terrorists  favor 
smaller  and  much  less  detectable 
plastic  or  liquid  explosives  deto- 
nated by  miniaturized  and  benign- 
looking  timers,  yet  still  capable  of 
wreaking  substantial  destruction. 

Against  this  threat,  the  challenge 
for  security  authorities  literally  is  to 
find  a needle  in  a haystack:  one  of 
tile  handful  of  bombs  that  might  he 
placed  aboard  an  aircraft  amid  more 
than  a billion  pieces  of  stored  lug- 
gage and  an  undetermined  number 
of  carry-on  items  each  yenr.  The 
problem,  as  a National  Research 
Council  report  on  airport  safety  con- 
cluded dolefully  in  1993,  is  that  "a 
sophisticated  terrorist  can  adjust  his 
strategy  more  quickly  than  can  (he 
opposing  security  system." 

The  modem  era  of  aircraft  bomb- 
ings was  probably  inaugurated  in 
December  1938,  when  a plastic  ex- 
plosive planted  in  a Toshiba  radio 
hidden  in  an  unaccompanied  suit- 
case blew  up  Tan  Am  Flight  KV, 
over  liurkerbie,  Scotland,  killing  all 
259  people  aboard.  ’Ilial  disaster 
prompted  airlines  tu  toughen  their 
procedures  fur  screening  passen- 
gers and  luggage,  as  well  as  require 
that  all  baggage  be  accompanied.  It 
alsu  made  the  U.S.  government  ac- 
celerate work  on  n new  generation 
of  inspection  devices  capable  of  fer- 
reting out  such  plastic  explosives. 

But  these  new  machines  so  far 
have  been  deployed  al  only  eight 
airports  around  tile  world,  including 
those  in  Atlanta,  San  Francisco.  Tel 
Aviv.  Brussels.  London,  and  Tokyo. 
Neither  of  the  two  airports  transited 
by  TWA  Flight  300.  in  Athens  and 
New  York,  have  lliein,  and  no  fed- 
eral rule  requires  their  installation 
in  domestic  airports. 

1994  spelled  die  beginning  of 
what  some  experts  fear  might  be  a 
resurgence  of  such  terrorism,  this 
time  involving  persons  with  more 
advanced  bomb-making  skills  who 
knew  how  to  defeat  even  the  best 
airport  security  devices. 

Three  Middle  Eastern  men  — 


ClasHinnles  grieve  at  MmUmirsvilk*  ILIgli  School,  which  is  thought  to 
have  lost  1 G students  in  the  TWA  disaster  f ho  ro  o*:o  ac-leo 


Abdul  Hakim  Murad,  Wnli  Khnn 
Amin  Shah,  and  Kanizi  Ahmed 
Yousef  — who  are  on  trial  in  New 
York  City  on  13  conspiracy  and  ex- 
plosives charges,  epitomize  a new 
class  of  high-tech  bombers  with  an 
international  reach  and  an  extraordi- 
narily fervent,  anti-U.S.  bent,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  law  enforcement  officials. 

Yousef  is  already  knuwu  for  his  al- 
leged role  as  the  principal  buyer  of 
materials  used  in  the  1994  bombing 
of  the  World  Trade  Center.  I jess  well- 
known  are  the  details  of  his  alleged 
pint  to  join  die  other  two  in  blowing 
up  a dozen  U.S.  jumbo  jetliners  car- 
rying 4.000  people  in  January  1995. 

The  impressive  workings  of  the 
bombs  these  men  were  making  for 
that  purpose  are  spelled  out  in 


Chernomyrdin:  Russia’s  Coming  Man 


COMMENT 

Jim  Hoagland 

A FLURRY  of  American  concern 
and  pique  greeted  Boris 
Yeltsin’s  abrupt  24-lwur  postpone- 
ment of  a meeting  with  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gore  in  Moscow  last  week. 
These  reactions  were  exaggerated: 
Gore  hod  already  accomplished  the 
important  part  of  his  mission  in 
Moscow  in  meetings  with  the  man 
who  is  at  the  moment  Russia's  key 
politician — Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 

It  is  difficult  lo  let  go  of  Battling 
Boris  as  the  focal  point  of  Russia’s 
future,  difficult  not  lo  lake  ever v 
hiccup  on  the  president's  health 
chart  as  the  thunderclap  of  disaster. 

But  the  election  ushers  in  a new 
political  moment  for  the  Russian  na- 
tion, which  must  now  address  the 
pressing  economic  and  structural 
problems  that  the  election  cam- 
paign obscured,  put  off  or  exacer- 
bated. Yeltsin,  healthy  or  not,  moves 


Into  the  background  in  this  period, 
which  will  be  managed  by  his  prime 
minister,  the  controversial  and  con- 
sistently underrated  Chernomyrdin. 

Russia's  future  now  hinges  on  a 
struggle  for  economic  power  and  in- 
fluence unleashed  by  the  election. 
Yeltsin's  victory  sets  a framework  in 
which  Russian  entrepreneurs  and 
scientists,  and  foreign  investors,  will 
make  decisions  — and  fortunes  — 
that  will  accelerate  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  official  and  political  power 
that  Is,  happily,  already  occurring. 

Hie  most  important  part  of  (he 
postelection  economic  st  ruggle 
swirls  around  Chernomyrdin’s  offi- 
cial policy-setting  iwsition  in  the 
Kremlin  and  his  unofficial  bul  clear 
role  as  the  godfather  of  Gazprom, 
Russia’s  giant  natural  gas  monopoly, 
and  Ihc  country's  oilier  energy 
companies. 

Yeltsin’s  re-election  campaign 
owed  much  to  Chernomyrdin  and 
his  ability  to  manipulate  the  massive 
ca9h  flow  and  work  force  of 


Gazprom,  which  he  headed  before 
becoming  prime  minister.  Yeltsin  in 
victory  immediately  reconfirmed 
the  wily  Chernomyrdin,  who  had 
convinced  his  rivals  and  others  that 
he  would  be  stepping  down  after  the 
election. 

Russia’s  oil  and  gas  exports  — 
and  the  revenues  they  raise  — are 
also  a magnet  lor  those  foreigners 
with  the  confidence  and  steady 
nerves  needed  to  do  business  in  a 
Russia  that  still  lacks  a clear,  bind- 
ing business  legal  code.  Yeltsin’s 
victory  clears  the  way  for  Gazprom 
lo  push  into  new  areas  and  expand 
its  power  to  shape  tile  entire  Russ- 
ian economy,  Chernomyrdin's  sup- 
porters  and  opponents  alike  predict. 

Gazcom,  a new  Gazprom  sub- 
sidiary, is  set  to  enter  the  global 
satellite  communications  sweep- 
stakes  through  n inultlbilllon  deal 
with  the  U.S.  firm  Loral  Space  & 
Communications,  according  lo  a re 
port  passed  on  to  me  by  an  industry 
analyst.  The  deal,  if  consummated, 


Murad's,  confession  nnd  in  docu- 
ments retrieved  from  the  hard  drive 
of  a portable  computer  allegedly 
owned  by  Yousef. 

These  are  die  type  of  things  that 
are  constantly  upping  the  ante  on 
staying  ahead  of  the  potential  bui»l> 
i nuking  capability  of  a terrorist." 
said  Edward  Badnlato.  a former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  energy  who 
chairs  the  National  Cargo  Security 
Council,  an  industry  group  that  wor- 
ries about  transportation  security. 

Badolato  said  that  besides  using 
materials  that  are  increasingly  hard 
to  delect,  bombers  from  different 
ideological  causes  appear  to  be  shar- 
ing some  of  the  tricks  of  their  trade 
with  each  other,  helping  to  spread 
knowledge  of  advanced  technologies. 


has  big  international  implications: 
Loral  would  effectively  shift  its 
satellite  launching  business  away 
from  China  lo  Russia. 

The  domestic  Implications  for 
Russia  are  at  least  as  important.  The 
nature  of  Russian  capitalism  is 
being  defined  In  such  deals,  says 
with  alarm  Alexander  Lebed,  the 
former  general  and  presidential  can- 
didate who  Is  now  Yeltsin's  national 
security  adviser  and  Cher- 
nomyrdin’s chief  rival  for  power. 

Lebed  wants  to  thwart  business 
deals  that  would  lead  to  technology 
transfer  out  of  Russia  and  lessen 
state  control  in  key  sectors.  Satellite 
manufacturing  and  launching  ap- 
pear to  figure  prominently  on 
Lebed’s  list  of  those  parts  of  the  old 
Soviet  military  industrial  complex 
that  must  be  protected.  Ilic  pro- 
posed Loral  deal  could  become  an 
curly  lest  between  the  two  men,  and . 
the  larger  forces  they  represent. 

Events  and  Yeltsin  have  given 
Chernomyrdin  a chance  to  play  a 
giant  role.  But  in  return  tic  must 
produce  a functioning  effective 
economy,  nr  1 soon. 


Rangoon 
Beyond 
The  Pale 


EDITORIAL 


ON  JUNK  22,  J nines  Nichols, 
65,  died  in  u Burmese 
prison.  His  crime  — for  which 
he  had  been  jailed  far  six  weeks, 
deprived  of  needed  heart  med- 
ication and  perhaps  tortured 
with  sleep  deprivation  — was 
ownership  of  a fox  machine.  Ills 
true  sin,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mili- 
tary dictators  who  are  running 
the  bountiful  and  resource- rich 
country  nf  Burma  Into  the 
ground,  was  friendship  with 
Aung  Sail  Sun  Kyi,  the  coura- 
geous woman  who  won  an  over- 
whelming victory  in  dcmornilir 
elections  six  years  ago  hut  has 
been  denied  power  ever  since. 

Nichols's  story  is  not  unusual. 
The  regime  lias  imprisoned  hun- 
dreds of  democracy  activists  and 
press-ganged  thousands  of  chil- 
dren and  adults  into  slave  labor,  it 
squanders  huge  sums  on  arms 
from  China  while  leading  the 
world  in  heroin  exports.  But  be- 
cause Nichols  had  served  ns  con- 
sul for  Switzerland  and  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  his  dcuth 
or  murder  at  In  ic  ted  more  atten- 
tion ill  Europe. 

Ilic  Euro] icon  Parliament  con- 
demned die  regime  and  called  for 
its  economic  und  diplomatic  isola- 
tion, to  include  a cutoff  of  trade 
and  investment.  Two  European 
breweries,  Cnrlshcrg  ami  lleino- 
ken,  have  said  they  will  pull  out  of 
(iurmn.  And  a leading  Danish 
pension  fund  sold  off  its  holdings 
In  Total,  a French  company  that 
with  the  U.S.  firm  Unocal  is  die 
biggest  foreign  investor. 

These  developments  undercut 
those  who  have  said  the  United 
States  should  not  support  demo- 
cracy in  Burma  because  it  would 
be  acting  alone.  In  fact,  strong 
U.S.  action  could  resonate  anti 
spur  greater  solidarity  in  favor  of 
Nobel  peace  laureate  Suu  Kyi  and 
her  rightful  government.  Already, 
the  Burmese  currency  has  been 
tumbling,  reflecting  nervousness 
about  the  regime's  stability  and 
the  potential  effects  of  a Western 
boycott. 

The  United  States  has  banned 
aid  and  multilateral  loans  to  the 
regime,  but  the  junta  still  re- 
fuses to  begin  a dialogue  with 
Suu  Kyi-  Now  there  Is  on  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a stranger  mes- 
sage. The  Senate  is  this  week 
scheduled  to  consider  a pro- 
sanctions  bill. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher,  who  1b  due  to  meeL 
this  week  with  counterparts 
from  Burma's  neighbors,  should 
challenge  them  to  take  stronger 
measures,  since  their  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement”  hns 
so  clearly  failed. 

In  a video  smuggled  out,  she 
called  for  "the  kind  of  sanctions 
that  wilt  make  It  quite  clear  feat 
economic  change  in  Burma  is  | 
not  possible  without  political 
change.”  The  world  responded 
to  similar  colls  from  Nelson 
Mandela  and  Lccli  Walesa.  In 
memory  of  Nichols  and  his 
many  unnamed  compatriots,  U 
should  do  no  less  now. 
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U.S.  Ignores  Panama  Leader’s  Drug  Links 


Douglas  Farah  In  Panama  CJty 

T HE  developments  had  a famil- 
iar and  ominous  ring  to  them: 
the  president  of  a key  U.S. 
ally  taking  money  from  a Colombian 
drug  trafficker  for  his  electoral  cam- 
paign, with  several  close  associates 
involved  in  a failed  bank  tied  to 
money-laundering  activities. 

Hut  since  President  Ernesto  Perez 
Ballndares  admit  let!  last  month  that 
his  1994  campaign  unwillingly  took 
$51,000  from  Colombian  drug-traf- 
flckiiig  suspect  Jns£  Castrillon 
Hinno,  there  has  been  no  muve  by 
tin1  United  States  to  ostracize  him. 

The  U.S.  ill  Hindi-  toward  Perez 
Rail  Allures  Is  in  stark  contrast  to  its 
nltiliule  toward  Columbian  Presi- 
dent Ernesto  Samper,  whom  the 
United  States  has  publicly  sanc- 
tioned. canceling  his  U.S.  visa  be- 
muse of  allegations  that  he 
knowingly  took  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Cnli  cocaine  cartel. 

As  in  Colombia,  the  issue  of  drug 
trafficking  in  Panama  is  of  particular 
concern  to  Washington.  But  recent 
history  makes  it  even  more  sensitive, 

In  December  1989,  the  United 
States  invaded  Panama  to  oust  Gen. 
Manuel  Antonio  Noriega,  now  In 
prison  in  the  United  States  after 
being  convicted  of  drug  trafficking. 

Perez  Balladarcs,  who  won  a nar- 
row victory  in  1994,  is  the  leader  of 
Noriega’s  parly.  Anil  Ihe  State  De- 
jrarlment  maintains  that  billions  of 
dolors  in  drug  money  are  Btill  being 
laundered  tfi  rough  Panama's  largely 
unregu[ated  banking  system. 

l\vo  important  factors  underlie  the 
sharp  difference  in  U.S.  treatment  of 
Panama  and  Colombia,  according  to 
U.S.  and  Panamanian  officials. 

The  first,  U.S.  officials  say,  is 
[ that,  unlike  Samper's  alleged  links 
to  the  Cali  cartel,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a long-standing  relationship  < 

between  Perez  Balladares  and  drug-  i 

trafficking  organizations.  U.S.  offi-  | 

dais  said  that,  despite  the  donations 
and  the  checkered  pasts  of  some  of  i 

his  associates.  Perez  Balladares  has  j 

taken  unprecedented  action  to  i 


crack  down  on  drug  trafficking  and 
money  laundering  here. 

During  Samper's  term,  six  of  the 
top  seven  Call  cartel  drug  lords 
have  been  arrested  or  killed  by  po- 
lice. The  president  demands  credit 
for  dismantling  the  cartel,  but  U.S. 
officials  say  the  Colombian  police 
succeeded  In  spite  of  Samper,  not 
because  of  his  leadership. 

Tim  last  thing  we  needed  was 
the  'Samperization'  of  Perez  Bal- 
ladares in  Panama,"  said  a senior 
U.S.  official.  "And  die  difference  is 
that  Perez  Balladares  was  open 
about  what  happened;  he  arrested 
and  kept  Castrillon  in  jail,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  favors  ex- 
changed. That  is  the  key  difference 
with  Samper,  at  least  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

But  U.S.  and  Panamanian  offi- 
cials privately  acknowledge  there  is 
another  factor  influencing  the  differ- 
ence in  treatment:  It  would  be  a 


tremendous  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States  to  face  a serious  drug 
Bcandal  in  a country  that  U.S.  forces 
invaded  more  than  six  years  ago  to 
get  rid  of  the  very  same  problem. 

“Have  things  changed?  Some- 
what," said  one  Panamanian  banker. 
“Have  they  changed  enough  so  the 
United  States  can  say  there  is  no 
problem  here,  the  scandal  Is  over? 
No.  But  that  would  be  to  admit  the 
invasion  did  not  do  its  Job." 

The  scandal  in  Panama  erupted 
at  a particularly  sensitive  time  in  its 
relations  with  the  United  States. 
Under  the  1977  Panama  Canal 
treaties,  the  United  States  is  to  turn 
over  to  Panama  complete  control  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  surround- 
ing complex  of  U.S.  military  bases, 
airfields  and  intelligence-gathering 
facilities  on  December  31. 1999. 

But  for  the  past  10  months,  both 
sides  have  been  discreetly  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  maintaining 


some  type  of  U.S.  presence  beyond 
that  time,  largely  to  serve  as  a base 
in  the  regional  fight  against  drug 
trafficking.  While  chances  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  seem  slim,  some 
in  the  Clinton  administration  are 
pushing  hard  to  try  to  make  a deal. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  Perez 
Balladares  said  the  latest  scandal  has 
not  hurt  his  relationship  with  the 
United  States,  which  he  said  knows 
him  "backwards  and  forwards." 
"They  have  been  very  supportive  of 
me,"  the  president  said.  'They  have 
had  private  and  public  statements 
that  I appreciate  very  much,  and 
they  came  at  the  right  time." 

After  initially  denying  reports  that 
Castrillon  had  contributed  money  to 
his  campaign,  Perez  Balladares  held 
a news  conference  last  month  to  an- 
nounce that,  in  feet,  a review  of  his 
campaign  ledgers  had  turned  up 
two  checks  from  Castrillon. 

The  checks  totaled  $51, Oft)  in  a 
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campaign  the  president  said  cost 
About  $2.7  million.  Castrillon  was  ar- 
rested in  April  and  awaits  trial  on 
charges  of  acting  as  a vital  link  in  the 
Cali  cartel’s  money-laundering  oper- 
ations.  Castrillon  is  one  of  the  first 
important  traffickers  arrested  here. 

The  arrest  “may  be  nothing  in  the 
war,  but  for  us  it  was  a very,  very  im- 
portant effort,"  the  president  said. 
"What  favor  could  lie  have  wanted 
[for  his  contribution]?  He  is  in  jail— 
not  only  ajail,  but  n horrible  jail.” 

U.S.  officials  said  Perez  Bal- 
ladares gave  another,  important 
sign  he  is  willing  to  crack  down  on 
drug  traffickers.  They  said  that 
when  they  raised  concerns  about 
Mayor  Alfredo  Aleman,  a close 
friend  of  Perez  Balladares  and  kej 
fund-raiser  who  was  named  head  of 
the  central  bank,  the  president  re- 
moved him  from  i lie  government. 

Aleman,  who  has  denied  any 
wrongdoing,  was  a major  stock- 
holder in  Trans  Latin  Air,  an  air 
cargo  company  that  was  indicted  in 
Chicago  in  May  1994.  The  indict- 
ment alleges  TLA  was  a front  com- 
pany for  Colombian  drug  traffickers 
to  "transport  illegal  narcotics." 

U.S.  officials  warned  that 
; Panama’s  certification  as  folly  coop 
crating  in  the  counter-narcotics  ef- 
forts would  be  seriously  jeopardized 
if  Aleman  stayed  on.  The  warning 
came  early  last  year,  and  Aleman  re- 
signed. 

Aleman  also  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  a bank  that  collapsed  in 
March  with  millions  of  dollars  miss- 
ing. U.S.  authorities  alleged  that  the 
Banco  Agro  Industrial  y Comercial 
was  involved  in  laundering  millions 
of  dollars  in  drug  money.  Banaico 
was  where  Castrillon  did  much  of  his 
banking.  When  the  bank  collapsed 
he  had  $2.9  million  deposited  there. 

But  some  LLS.  officials  remain 
cautious  about  Panama.  Aleman 
traveled  to  Europe  with  die  presi- 
dent after  resigning,  and  he  has  re- 
tained easy  access  to  the  president, 
according  to  political  sources  here. 

"We  don’t  think  the  president  is 
drug-corrupted  like  Noriega  or 
even  Samper,  at  all,”  a senior  U.S 
official  said.  "And  his  behavior  in 
the  past  month  has  been  exemplary. 
But  maybe  we  are  being  naive." 
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OPINION 

Ellen  Goodman  

I SUPPOSE  you  could  say  lhat 
Amanda  Smisek  got  off  easy. 
After  all,  when  Agnes  Taylor  gave 
birth  out  of  wedlock  she  got  12 
lashes  “in  the  Puhlicke  Vew  of  the 
People."  All  Amanda  got  was  a sus- 
pended sentence  and  a $10  fine. 

Of  course  Agnes  lived  in  17th- 
century  Maryland  and  Ainanda  in 
2llth-century  Idaho.  But  under  the 
rule  of  Gem  County  prosecutor 
Douglas  Varie,  it's  getting  harder  to 
tell  the  difference.  This  rural  county 
has  dusted  off  a 1921  law  making 
sex  out  of  wedlock  a crime.  They 
have  begun  using  it  as  a weapon  in 
the  war  against  tecn-nge  pregnancy. 

Amanda  wns  seven  months  along 
when  a ante  was  brought  to  her 
high  school  classroom  in  Emmett 
asking  her  to  go  down  to  the  city 
police  station  and  talk  to  u detective. 
Amanda  hail  no  idea  (hat  she,  like  a 
lutlf-dozcn  other  unwed  teen-age 
ixircnls-to-bc  — including  her 
boyfriend  — would  be  found  guilty 
of  Torn  lent  ion." 

Now,  however,  the  resurrection 
of  Idaho  Code  W-lkilKt  hus  become  a 
signal  of  where  we  an*  headed  in  it 
desperate  attempt  Id  do  something. 


anything,  about  teen-age  pregnancy 
Back  where  we  started  from. 

When  the  laws  against  fornica- 
tion were  established,  sex  outside  of 
marriage  was  considered  a crime 
against  the  community  morals.  The 
only  difference  is  that  today  it’s 
being  used  to  prosecute  a crime 
against  the  community  coffers. 

Would  Amanda  and  the  other 
teens  have  been  arrested  just  for 
fornicating"?  Of  course  not.  A foil 
76  percent  of  females  have  sex 
while  they  are  teen-agers.  The  aver- 
age American  today  starts  having 
sex  eight  years  before  marriage. 

Would  Amanda  have  been  ar- 
rested if  she  had  chosen  to  have  an 
abortion?  Surely  not.  Though  that 
choice  isn’t  easy  in  a state  that  had 
nine  abortion  providers  at  last  count. 
Would  she  linve  been  prosecuted  if 
she  had  money  to  fvny  for  her  own 
medical  care?  Unlikely.  According 
to  newspaper  reports.  Amanda  and 
| innsit  of  the  others  were  arrested 
after  they  npplird  fur  state  assistance. 

If  Torn  lent  ion"  were  a crime  ap- 
plied cvenhnn  tidily,  the  Gem 
County  Courthouse  would  be  n very 
busy  place  in  a rather  empty  town. 
Hut  this  story  is  less  about  sex  than 
aliout  money. 

I have  no  doubt  thnl  16-yenr-old 
girls  like  Amanda  are  loo  young  to 


be  mothers.  Too  young  for  them- 
selves. Too  young  for  their  babies. 
But  the  latest  rash  of  public  policies 
being  randomly  tested  seem  less 
concerned  with  their  immaturity 
than  with  their  poverty. 

Consider  the  statutory  rape  laws 
also  being  dusted  off  in  places  from 
Montana  to  California.  How  many  of 
them  are  truly  focused  on  coercion, 
the  exploitation  of  young  girls  by 
older  men?  And  how  many  on  wel- 
fare costs? 

Kristin  Lukar,  who  has  written 
about  the  politics  of  teen-age  preg- 
nancy in  Dubious  Conceptions,  of- 
fers up  another  historic  warning 
about  "the  symbolic  use  of  these  ar- 
chaic  laws  to  demonize  and  punish 
the  poor."  “We’ve  done  dreadful 
things  to  young  women  because 
they  seemed  to  be  a threat,”  she 
says.  “Whnl’s  toxic  about  teen-age 
pregnancy  is  that  it  combines  a 
threat  to  the  public  puree  with  a 
threat  to  morality.’* 

Amanda  Smisek  and  her  baby  are 
living  at  home  now  with  her  single 
mulhcr,  Jody,  a woman  who  brings 
hoiiu-  about  S70O  a moath. 
Amnndas  boyfriend,  who  Ims  been 
in  and  out  of  foster  care,  Is  living  in  a 
Hoim?  shelter.  But  Gem  County  lias 
done  one  thing  for  Tyler*  parents: 
K t>  given  them  each  a rap  sheet 


editorial 

President  ciimon  did  half 

the  right  thing  last  week  with 
respect  to  anti-Cuba  sanctions. 
The  actions  in  question  concern 
the  Helm8-Burton  Act,  which 
Congress  passed  earlier  this  year. 
Popular  as  it  la  with  many  Cuban 
Americans,  this  was  bad,  and  pos- 
sibly unconstitutional,  legislation, 
and  the  administration  opposed 
It  until  Fidel  Castro’s  Cuba  shot 
down  two  unarmed  airplanes 
over  Its  airspace  in  February. 

Some  aspects  of  the  law  have 
come  into  force  already.  The 
U.S.  trade  embargo  of  Cuba,  for 
example,  until  now  a matter  of 
executive  discretion,  was  codi- 
fied Into  law.  Canadian  and 
European  executives  of  compa- 
nles  that  invest  In  property  for- 
merly owned  by  Americans  in 

be  denied  entry  visas 
to  the  United  Stated.' 

..  truly  noxious  portion  of 

die  bill  Is  Title  m,  the  subject  of 
last  week’s  presidential  action. 
™s  provision  would  give 
Americans  who  once  owned 
property  In  Cuba  the  right  to  sue 
in  U.S.  courts  any  foreign  com- 
pany  that  "traffics”  In  that  prep-'  I 


erty.  It  extends  this  right  to 
Cubans  who  became  U.S.  citizeai 
long  after  they  lost  property  — a 
privilege  not  accorded  Poles, 
Germans  or  others  who  lost  prop- 
erty in  revolutions  around  the 
world  and  then  came  here.  It 
seeks  to  punish  the  companies  of 
allied  nations  that  have  followed  ; 
recognized  International  law. 

President  Clinton  could  have 
waived  Tide  III  last  week,  but  un- 
fortunately chose  not  to  do  so-  But 
he  did  waive,  for  six  months,  the 
right  to  bring  suit  under  the  title. 

The  real  ' question  Is  what  best 
will  hasten  democratization  hi 
Cuba.  Helms-Bur'ton  proponents 
say  that  Isolation  Is  the  way 
Opponents  argue  that  foreign  in- 
vestment can  promote  capitalism 
. and  space  for  political  opposition- 

The  Clinton  administration  says 
It  will  use  the  threat  of  Title  III  hi 
persuade  other  nations  to  help, 
pressure  Castro  or,  at  least,  to 
invest  In  the' right  way  — follow- 
ing a code  of  .conduct  that  helps 
Cubans  more  than  It  bolsters 
their  dictator.  This  Is  perhaps, 
thd  best  that  could  'been 
salvaged  from  a bad'  bill.  It  re- 
mains' to  be  seen  how  eagef  U.S. 
allies  will  be  to  cooperate  with  a, 
loaded  gun  held  to  th^fr  h'ea4*.  ! 
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Ghana’s  Gold  Fails  to  Glisten  for  All 


/ gjje  foagfttoflton  ffoflt  1 7 

Counting 


Underground  workers  at  the  Ashanti  mine  enjoy  wages  above  the  national  average  In  Ghnna,  but 
thousands  of  desperate  Illegal  miners  often  risk  their  lives  for  a chance  to  strike  It  rich  photo,  abbas 


Cindy  Shiner  In  Obussl 

JUST  BEYOND  the  yellow  "no 
trespassing"  sign,  a burly  fellow 
who  calls  himself  Jangu-man 
stood  ankle  deep  In  chemical-laced 
black  niuck.  He  scooped  some  into  a 
wooden  gutter  with  a dented  old 
army  helmet  and  washed  it,  letting 
promising  particles  gather  into  a 
porous  brown  cloth. 

Quicksand-like  pits  have  claimed 
the  lives  of  at  least  five  young  men 
working  in  the  moonscape  around 
the  Obuasi  gold  fields  this  year,  and 
security  forces  have  killed  three  and 
arrested  17  others.  But  Jangu-man, 
whose  name  means  “wild  one.”  dis-- 
played  the  confidence  of  a giddy 
gambler  with  nothing  left  to  lose, 
someone  for  whom  the  lure  of  gold 
was  stronger  than  tile  fear  of  getting 
shot. 

Working  on  the  run-off  from  soil 
already  processed  with  cyanide  and 
arsenic  at  Gh.um's  leading  industrial 
mine,  Jangu-man  is  one  of  thou- 
sands of  illegal  gold  miners  who 
often  risk  their  health  and  lives  for  n 
chance  to  strike  it  rich,  or  more 
often,  to  keep  themselves  fed. 

The  men  gather  around  large- 
scale,  licensed  mining  operations, 
living  off  what  the  big  companies 
throw  away  or  have  not  yet  gotten 
to.  Ghana,  the  former  Gold  Coast,  is 
rapidly  becoming  a leading  producer. 

Its  Ashanti  Goldfields  Co.,  the 
only  West  African  company  listed 
on  the  New  York  Slock  Exchange, 
is  (he  world's  10th  biggest  producer, 
with  its  annual  yield  growing  in  the 
past  decade  from  200  ounces  to 
nearly  1 million. 

Ashanti's  expertise  is  being 
sought  by  Mali,  Niger,  Guinea, 
Ivory  Coast,  Burkina  Faso  and  oth- 
ers that  have  watched  Ghana’s  sta- 
tus soar  in  international  circles  that 
have  often  looked  on  West  African 
governments  with  disdain  for  a his- 
toric reputation  of  mismanagement 
and  corruption. 

But  fears  are  mounting  over 
growing  tension  between  illegal 
miners  and  mining  companies  in 
Ghana,  as  unemployed  youths  be- 
come more  desperate  to  grab  a 
piece  of  the  wealth  being  extracted 
from  around  their  villages. 

Economic  reforms  inspired  by 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  have  helped 


OPINION 

Colman  McCarthy 

THIS  MONTH  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Gregg  v.  Geor- 

ga,  the  case  in  whiph  the  Supreme 
ourt  ruled  that  the  death  penalty  is 
constitutional.  By  bullets,  ropes, 
drugs,  gases  and  electricity,  more 
than  330  men,  and  one  woman,  have 
been  killed  by  state  governments, 
with  over  3,000  more  in  cells  await- 
ing their  turn. 

Recent  events  have  provided  both 
supporters  and  opponents  of  capital 
punishment  arguments  to  claim 
their  position  is  right. 

Those  favoring  have  Felker  v. 
Turpin,  tiie  June  28  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  upheld 
a section  of  Ihe  1996  Anti-Terrorism 
and  Effective  Death  Penalty  Act  lim- 
iting state  prisoners’  federal  cqurt 
appeals.  Hie  ruling  hastens  the  end 
of  what  President  Clinton,  Sen. 
Orpin  Hatch,  R-Utah,  and  others  see 
as  undue  habeas  corpus  delays.  The 


boost  foreign  Investment  here,  but 
have  also  inspired  resentment 
among  local  inhabitants. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  gold  min- 
ing is  precipitating  a fairly  steady  in- 
crease in  social  tensions,"  a 
Western  diplomat  said.  "This  is  not 
a trickle-down  type  of  prospecting 
. . . You  see  some  fancy  cars  around 
town,  nice  houses,  but  the  lower  40 
liercent  of  the  population  is  cer- 
tainly no  better  off  than  they  were  a 
generation  ago." 

At  least  1,000  illegal  miners, 
known  as  galamsey,  a local  word 
that  means  "sell  it  quick,”  armed 
with  blow  guns,  clubs,  knives  and 
machetes,  last  month  attacked 
Ashanti  security  men  who  tried  10 
run  them  off  a particularly  rich  site. 

The  miners  stole  about  50,000 
chickens  from  the  company’s  poul- 
try farm,  ransacked  buildings  and 
Injured  three  policemen. 

“The  whites,  they  are  making  all 
the  money;  the  government  must 
institute  a law  to  employ  the  local 
inhabitants  here,”  said  Blay  Mar- 
shall Wellington,  a secondary 
school  teacher  in  Tarkwa,  a town 
south  of  Obuasi. 


Rehnquist  court  says  it  will  use  its 
power  to  grant  appellate  relief  only 
in  "exceptional  circumstances.” 

This  limit  on  judicial  review  gave 
standing  to  the  thinking  of  such 
death  penalty  advocates  as  Pat 
Buchanan  who  caDs  federal  judges 
“little  dictators  in  black  robes”  and 
Bob  Dole  who  claims  that  one  of  "Hie 
root  causes  of  (lie  crime  explosion" 
is  judges  appointed  by  Bill  Clinton. 
Dole  voted  for  nearly  all  of  them. 

Opponents  of  capital  punishment 
see  the  Felker  ruling  making, the  Ef- 
fective Death  Penalty  Act  only  too 
effective/  It  has  been  federal  appel- 
late review  that  has  found  reversible 
constitutional  errors  in  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  Capital  cases 
brought  to  court  by  inmates  lucky 
enough  to  have  a skilled  lawyer. 

Since  the  1970s.  nearly  60  men 
have  been  freed  from  death  row  be- 
cause their  innocence  was  proven. 
Without  federal  habeas  review  of 
slate-conducted  trials,  a large  i>er- 
cenloge  of  these  death  sentences 
would  have  been  carried  out  Under 


Gold  extraction  and  processing 
has  become  increasingly  mecha- 
nized ami  often  requires  the  skills  of 
an  educated  work  force.  Few  local 
youths  are  qualified. 

"Even  if  there  are  a lot  of  jobs.  I’d 
do  this  because  I find  this  work 
very  lucrative,"  said  Anthony 
Yeboah,  35.  “Fanning  is  too  hard. 
With  cocoa  il  is  five  to  10  years 
before  you  have  a product." 

The  galamsey  have  been 
prospecting  since  Ashanti  was  es- 
tablished 100  years  ago,  though 
many  earn  little  more  than  a few 
dollars  a month  after  laboring  six 
days  a week,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
in  tropical  heat.  Five  galamsey  died 
of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  in 
March  while  trying  la  pump  water 
from  an  underground  trench. 

In  April,  illegal  miners  ransacked 
a meteorological  station  for  thermo- 
meters containing  mercury  — a 
toxic  element  they  use  with  their 
bare  hands  to  process  the  gold. 
Mercury  can  penetrate  the  skin  to 
lodge  in  body  tissue  and  bone  and 
can  seriously  damage  the  nervous 
system. 

In  January,  the  military  was 


the  new  law,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  most  of 
these  cases  would  not  have  quali- 
fied for  review. 

On  occasion,  federal  appellate 
judges  aren’t  needed  to  free  the  in- 
nocent. College  students  will  do.  On 
July  2 three  Illinois  men  imprisoned 
since  1978  for  the  murder  of  a 
young  couple  were  freed  in  a 
Chicago  courtroom.  A fourth  was 
cleared  last  month.  Three  North- 
western University  journalism  stu- 
dents, along  with  their  professor 
and  a private  investigator,  spent  six 
months  scouring  court  documents, 
checking  out  leads  and  uncovering 
new  evidence.  That,  plus  the  results 
rtf  DNA  testing,  released  two  men 
from  death  row  and  two  .others  from 
long  sentences. 

After  20  years  of  the  death 
penalty,  both  the  number  and  pat- 
tern or  wrongful  convictions  should 
have  led  Congress  to  pass  a law  giv- 
ing more  power  to  federal  review 
courts,  not  less.  Congress  should 
have  been  prompted  t6  double  or 


called  in  to  drive  more  than  4,000 
galamsey  from  a forest  reserve  after 
they  had  cut  55  acres  of  trees  in  two 
months  while  prosijecling. 

The  govern  mem  of  President 
Jerry  Rawlings  has  boosted  security 
at  the  mines  and  granted  more  con- 
cessions to  individual  miners,  frying 
to  balance  between  the  develop 
menl-boosting  large-scale  gold  min- 
ing and  appeasing  the  galamsey  so 
they  do  not  scare  foreign  investors. 

Mining  companies  from  South 
Africa,  Australia,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that  operate  here 
often  recruit  their  own  security  be- 
cause man}'  local  police  receive 
hush  money  front  the  galamsey. 

Mining  companies  in  Ghana  rou- 
tinely pay  high  compensation  to 
conununities  displaced  by  surface 
mining.  But  the  hinds  often  end  up 
lining  the  pockets  of  local  chiefs  and 
district  assemblymen,  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  needy. 

"It  is  only  the  galamsey  that  have 
saved  the  situation”  in  many  com- 
munities, said  school  principal  E.K. 
Ayensu.  “And  now  the  mining  com- 
panies are  asking  them  to  move 
away  from  the  concessions.” 


triple  Ihe  $20  million  for  federal 
post-conviction  defender  groups, 
not  close  the  program. 

Those  favoring  capital  punish- 
ment have  public  emotion  on  their 
side,  ones  easily  aroused.  When  the 
killer  of  Polly  Klaas  sat  in  a Califor- 
nia court  last  month  and  made  an 
obscene  gesture  to  the  slain  child’s 
family,  a normal  reaction  is  rage. 
Kill  this  scummy  creature,  it  is  said, 
as  we  did  all  the  other  fiends  who 
forfeited  their  lives  by  taking  life. 

Death  penalty  opponents  can't 
summon  this  kind  of  emotional 
power.  They  have  mounds  of  docu- 
mented proof  that  executions  do  not 
deter  crime,  arc  arbitrary,  high  cost, 
biased  against  blacks  and  poor  peo- 
ple. occasionally  kill  the  innocent, 
and  have  been  abandoned  by  at 
least  40  nations  since  197G.  1 

But  when  a contemptuous  child- 
killer  gives  the  finger  to  the  victim’s 
loved  ones,  he  gives  it  to  all  of  soci- 
ety. It  Isn't  a moment  to  reflect  on  the 
thought  of  former  Justice  William 
Brennan:  “The  most  vile ! murder 
does  not.  In  my  view,  release  the  state 
from  the  constitutional  restraint  on 
the  destruction  of  human  dignity." 


The  Cost 
Of  a Penny 


Bill  McAllister 


THE  PENNY  Is  starting  to 
burn  a hole  In  Uncle  Sam’s 
pocket. 

It  is  now  costing  the  govern- 
ment more  to  mnkc  and  distrib- 
ute 13.5  billion  pennies  n yenr 
than  tiie  coins  are  ivarth,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  '.aid 
Congress  hist  week. 

That's  a reversal  of  whut  previ- 
ous studies  have  shown  arid  it 
was  enough  to  prompt  Rep. 
Michael  N,  Castle,  R-Dcftuvnrc, 
to  predict  that  "difa  coin’s  days 
nre  numbered.” 

Hut  Castle,  chairman  if  the 
House  banking suhcnnnniltce 
whicli  oversees  the  nothin's 
coinage,  wasn't  willing  :c» 
advocate  nil  eiul  to  llu-  coins 
that  have  carried  Abra'iain 
Uncoln'n  image  for  the  past 
87  years. 

Indeed,  no  member  of 
Congress  has  been  wilting  to 
offer  legislation  thnt  would  end 
the  coin  venerated  by  Ben 
Franklin  ns  tire  cornerstone  of 
American  thrift.  "A  penny  saved 
Is  a penny  earned,”  Franklin 
declared  when  the  penny  was 
new. 

Last  week  Castle  proclaimed: 
'The  penny  lives  for  another 
day;  another  hearing."  The  50- 
minutc  hearing  by  his  House 
banking  subcommittee  on  do- 
mestic and  International  mone- 
tary policy  was  designed  more  to 
alert  the  public  that  their  cheap- 
est coin  is  becoming  increasingly 
expensive  to  produce  than  to 
begin  Its  funeral. 

Thanks  to  inflation,  the  penny 
has  become  “more  a symbol 
than  a measure  of  purchasing 
power,”  Castle  declared.  Many 
people  consider  the  coin  a 
nuisance,  leaving  pennies  on 
the  ground  or  tossing  them  into 
penny  dishes  found  beside  many 
cash  registers,  the  chairman 
said. 

The  GAO  said  it  costs  the  gov- 
ernment about  .8  of  a cent  to 
make  a penny,  but  when  all 
production  and  distribution  are 
added  tiie  total  overall  costa 
amounted  to  a negative  of 
between  $8.5  million  and 
$9.2  million  in  1994. 

That  assessment  drew  an 
Immediate  complaint  from  Mint 
Director  Philip  Diehl.  In  a letter 
made  public  at  the  hearing, 

Diehl  blasted  the  GAO 'a 
methodology,  declaring  "the 
penny  in  fact  remains  profitable 
to  the  government  by  a signifi- 
cant margin,” 

Diehl  conceded,  nonetheless, 
that  “the  total  profit  produced  hy 
the  penny  Is  relatively  small.” 

He  estimated  the  1994  profit  at 
$ L7.9  million  to  $26.6  million 
and  said  the  GAO  improperly 
calculated  the  Federal  Reserve’s 
costa  of  transporting  billions  of 
old  pennies  as  well  as  the  newly 
struck  ones. 

GAO  officials  acknowledged 
the  $11,1  million  the  Fed  spent 
hauling  pennies  to  member 
lmnks  was  largely  responsible 
for  thdlr  assessment  that  the 
penny  is  a money  loser.  Atid  they 
conceded  their  tiurabcrp  do  not , 
provide  On  overwhelming  argu- 
ment for  ending  tiie  penny." 
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Fnltii  in  (lie  city . . . Armstrong  offers  an  eminently  sane  account  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem 


John  Ash 

JERUSALEM 
One  City,  Three  Faiths 
By  Karen  Armstrong 
Knopf.  471pp.  $30 


AS  KAREN  ARMSTRONG'S 
splendid  book  reminds  us, 
the  history  of  rational  solu- 
tion? in  Jerusalem  is  not  a happy 
one.  Take  the  example  of  Frederick 
II,  German  emperor  and  king  of 
Sicily  who  arrived  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  132b  tn  (In  his  duty  as  n crusader. 
He  i lid  so  wit  limit  much  enthusi- 
asm. Hr  had  a genuine  admiral  ion 
for  Mm  Inn  culture  and  spike  fluent 
Arabic.  I le  did  not  want  a war.  Nor 
did  his  Muslim  countd-parl,  the 
equally  civilized  and  tokriml  ul- 
Kaiuil,  sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  two  nun  immediately 
upiiied  negotiations  oil  (he  status 
uf  Jerusalem.  Since  its  walls  had 
him  demolished  tin*  city  had  no 
strategic  value,  so  Frederick  sug- 
gested that  die  sultan  would  save 
himself  a Ini  of  trouble  ir  he  simply 
gave  it  back  to  the  Christians.  Alter 
some  haggling  id- Kamil  agreed, 
only  stipulating  (hut  Hie  Muslims 
he  allowed  access  to  their  shrines. 
Neither  man  seems  in  have  been 
prepared  fur  the  furious  reaction. 
They  had  made  the  elementary 
mistake  uf  ignoring  the  city’s  sym- 
bolic status.  Both  were  denounced 
as  traitors  and  blasphemers,  and 
when  the  exasperated  emperor  de- 
cided to  quit  the  Holy  Land,  he  was 
pelted  with  entrails  and  dung  ns  he 
embarked  on  his  ship.  So  much  for 
reason  and  civilized  values. 

Most  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
Jerusalem  have  been  rather  more 
drastic.  Reading  Armstrong's  ac- 
count one  senses  that  the  Romans 
tried  to  be  reasonable  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews,  hut  fell  that  their 
efforts  had  bren  ill-rewarded.  When 


Andrew  Delbanco 

ACTIVE  FAITH 

How  Christians  Are  Changing  the 
Soul  Of  American  Politics 
By  Ralph  Reed 
Free  Press.  31  ipp.  S2S 


ONE  OF  THE  liveliest  moments 
in  Ralph  Reed’s  buuk  about  the 
history  and  future  of  the  Christian 
Coaliiion  is  his  account  of  a speech 
Dan  Quayle  delivered  in  a jammed 
hutel  ballroom  during  the  1992  Re- 
publican convention  in  Houston. 
“Do  we  trust  Bill  Clinton?*  asked 
(juayle  us  he  tried  to  whip  the  crowd 
into  a hear-aml -answer  frenzy. 

“No!"  the  crowd  shouted. 

"Do  we  trust  the  media?" 

“No,”  they  bellowed,  now  getting 
into  die  rhythm  of  Ouayk-'s cadence. 
"WIiD  do  we  trust?" 

"Jesus!"  came  hack  the  rest  muse. 
'Die  answer  clearly  caught  Ouaylc 
off  guard,  and  for  a split  second  he 
gut  a deer-in -I  Eu -headlights  look. 
'Hie  answer  he  had  clearly  ex t reeled 
was  "George  Bush". 

Hor rowing  the  stu nned-deer  ana- 
logy from  (Juayle’s  liberal  detrac- 
tors, Kerd  pokes  fun  iml  only  at  the 
giaim i intimity  challenged  (Juayle 
[ (ask  Johnny  Carson,  Dan  — it’s 
whom  do  von  Irust),  but  also  at  for- 
mer president  Bush.  By  1992,  Bush 


the  Zealots  slaughtered  5,000 
Roman  soldiers  in  66  A.D.  imperial 
patience  was  exhausted.  The  result, 
four  years  later,  was  the  total  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  which  the 
Romans  demolished  stone  by  stone 
with  the  kind  of  thoroughness  they 
usually  devoted  to  the  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges. 

The  Christian  “solution"  nlso  in- 
volved demolition,  this  time  of  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  beneath  which 
a rock-cut  tomb  was  discovered. 
Whether  this  was  In  actuality  the 
tomb  of  Christ  is  anyone’s  guess, 
but  Jerusalem  was  once  again  a holy 
place.  Naturally  this  brought  no 
benefits  tu  the  Jews,  who  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  city.  Tie  gloat- 
ing anti-semilisni  of  the  Church 
Triumphant  was  as  short-sighted  as 
it  wns  repulsive.  When  the  Arabs  in- 
vaded Palestine  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Jews  welcomed  these  "sons 
nf  hdunacr  us  liberators,  and  many 
actively  assisted  them. 

In  her  account  of  the  Arab  c«|>- 
lure  nf  Jerusalem,  Armstrong 
strikes  a welcome  blow  against 
western  prejudices,  remarking  that 
"If  a respect  fur  the  previous  occti- 
lKinls  uf  the  city  is  a sign  nf  the  in- 
tegrity of  monotheistic  power,  Islam 
began  its  long  tenure  in  Jerusalem 
very  well  indeed."  Those  were  not 
the  fanatics  of  legend.  Once  (he  city 
surrendered  there  was  no  killing  or 
destruction  of  property,  no  desecra- 
tion of  churches  and  no  attempt  to 
impose  Islam  by  force.  Astonishing 
as  this  was.  the  Caliph  Umar  was 
only  obeying  the  numerous  injunc- 
tions in  the  Quran  to  respect  "the 
people  of  the  Book,"  namely  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  He  souii  discovered 
how  well  the  Christians  had  re 
spected  the  Jewish  holy  places.  He 
was  appalled  by  the  condition  of  the 
Temple  Mount,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  climbing  over  mounds 
of  garbage. 


had  angered  many  on  the  Christian 
right  who  had  supported  him  four 
years  earlier  but  who  had  never 
quite  believed  that  he  walked  with 
Jesus.  At  a White  House  gathering 
in  November  1989,  Pat  Robertson 
(Reed’s  mentor)  stood  up  and 
taunted  the  White  House  director  of 
personnel:  “Isn’t  it  interesting  that 
you  have  no  difficulty  identifying 
evangelicals  and  their  allies  during 
the  campaign,  but  you  cannot  find 
them  after  the  election," 

Reed  tells  (he  story  of  how  the 
“Moral  Majority"  movement,  which 
never  got  much  beyond  televaugeli- 
cnl  a p| leal s,  became  a disciplined 
grassroots  political  organization 
called  the  Christian  Coalition  — of 
which  Reed  is  now  executive  direc- 
tor. Timed  to  appear  just  ns  the 
presidential  campaign  gets  under 
way.  Active  Faith  is  an  implied  warn- 
ing that,  if  the  Republicans  under 
Bob  Dole  drift  back  to  Hie  “dry,  mis- 
ten*  language  of  accountants"  — ■ 
from  which,  according  to  Reed, 
evangelicals  rescued  them  in  1980 

— the  Coalition  might  fncus  on  local 
ami  congressional  raws  and  leave 
(he  contenders  fur  the  White  House 
to  tlu-ir  own  devices. 

In  this  sense,  publication  of  this 
book  is  a political  event.  But  it  nlso 
purports  to  be  nil  intellectual  event 

— u serious  essay  abuul  the  relation 


During  this  first  period  of  Muslim 
rule  (he  city  had  its  troubles,  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  three  faiths  man- 
aged to  coexist,  each  having  its  own 
distinct  quarters  and  places  of  wor- 
ship. If  the  arrangement  was  imper- 
fect. it  was  a lot  better  than  what 
wns  to  follow.  Tie  crusader  sack  of 
1099  was  a catastrophe.  Muslims 
and  Jews  were  mercilessly  cut 
down.  Mnny  of  the  latter  were  burnt 
alive  in  their  chief  synagogue.  On 
tin?  Temple  Mount  the  conquerors 
waded  up  tu  their  knees  in  blood, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  horror.  Five 
months  later  the  streets  were  still 
littered  with  corpses  and  severed 
limbs.  Relations  between  Christians 
and  Muslims  were  permanently  em- 
bittered, the  anti-seniitic  strain  in 
Christianity  was  reinforced,  and  for 
centuries  the  city  remained  a back- 
water. 

In  1098  Jerusalem  had  nearly 
100.000  inhabitants.  In  the  immedi- 
ate aftermath  of  the  crusader  sack, 
the  population  may  have  been  less 
than  one  thousand,  and  recovery 
was  slow.  In  the  16lli  century,  dur- 


between  religion  and  politics  in 
American  history. 

Although  Reed  holds  a Ph.D. 
from  Emory  University,  some  of  the 
history  in  this  book  is  very  strange. 
For  example,  in  counseling  today's 
“pro-life"  activists  against  pushing 
for  an  immediate  constitutional 
amendment  banning  abortion,  Reed 
finds  a lesson  in  the  long  crusade 
against  alcohol.  “Tie  key  to  prohibi- 
tion's ultimate  triumph,”  he  writes, 
"was  the  prohibitionists'  willingness 
to  move  their  agenda  gradually  and 
incrementally.” 

But  is  prohibition  really  a good 
precedent  for  those  who  want  to 
criminalize  abortion?  Can  a consti- 
tutional amendment  that  unleashed 
a wave  of  organized  crime  and 
lusted  only  14  years  before  it  was  re- 
pealed be  described  as  an  “ultimate 
triumph"? 

Reed  is  on  stronger  ground  when 
examining  the  American  past  as  a 
series  of  revivals  beginning  with  the 
first  Great  Awakening  of  the  1740s, 
which  fed  the  fires  of  revolution,  to 
the  abolitionist  crusade  Hint  helped 
end  slavery,  to  the  Social  Gospel 
movement  that  attacked  urban 
poverty  and  vice.  He  proclaims  his 
own  "pro-family  inuveiiient"  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a fourth  Great 
Awakening,  led  by  true  believers 
who  are  "people  of  faith  First,  Ameri- 


ing  the  reign  of  Suleiman  the  Mag- 
nificent, the  population  was  still  less 
than  14,000.  Even  in  1922  it  still 
numbered  only  62,600  people  but  by 
now  the  majority  of  them  were 
Jewish.  As  to  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem,  it  has  to  be  said  that  be- 
tween the  close  or  the  Llth  century 
and  the  present  day  they  have 
brought  nothing  but  shame  on  their 
religion.  If  victory  did  not  bring  out 
the  best  in  them,  neither  did  defeat. 
Under  the  Mamluks  and  tfic  Otto- 
mans they  consistently  outraged  ra- 
tional opinion,  and  defeated  (lie  best 
efforts  of  their  Muslim  governors. 
Copts  and  Armenians  interrupted 
each  other's  ceremonies  with  jeers 
and  catcalls,  while  the  Iatins  and 
the  Orthodox  engaged  in  fistfighls 
in  die  holy  places. 

Nineteenth-century  visitors  were 
often  profoundly  disillusioned,  none 
more  so  than  the  great  Zionist 
Tieodore  Herzl,  who  found  only 
“reeking  alleys"  and  “the  musty 
deposits  of  two  thousand  years  of 
inhumanity,  intolerance  and  foul- 
ness." Today,  of  course.  Jerusalem 


cans  second,  and  Republicans  or 
Democrats  third." 

Lest  he  seem  just  another  pulpit- 
thumping  fanatic  who  wants  to 
smoke  out  heretics  and  restore  the 
nation  to  Christian  orthodoxy,  Reed 
defines  “people  of  faith"  broadly  to 
include  "pro-family”  Catholics  ami 
observant  Jews.  He’s  careful  to  say 
that  during  childhood  he  “attended 
more  bar  niitzvahs  than  baptisms." 
But  I wonder  how  far  his  tolerance 
goes.  Why,  in  his  pantheon  of  dissi- 
dents, is  there  no  place  for  Walt 
Whitman,  who  said  125  years  ago 
just  what  Reed  says  today  — that  "at 
the  core  of  democracy,  finally,  is  the^ 
religious  element"?  Could  it  be  that* 
Whitman,  if  he  were  alive  today, 
would  be  denounced  by  the  Clirist- 
ian  Coalition  as  a homosexual 
enemy  of  family  values? 

IN  THE  end,  the  question  of 
whether  a political  movement  is 
led  by  “people  of  faith"  or  by  non-be- 
lievers matters  less  than  whether  it 
promotes  a free  and  fair  society.  It’s 
easy  to  invoke  heroes  from  the  past 
as  spiritual  allies  ("I  draw  much  of 
my  own  inspiration"  from  King. 
Reed  claims)  and  to  rail  against  past 
evils  like  slavery  and  legal  segrega- 
tion. As  for  today’s  issues,  what 
does  Reed's  fourth  Great  Awaken- 
ing have  to  offer  for  dealing  with 
persistent  poverty,  with  our 
grotesque  and  growing  income  dis- 
parity, or  with  the  whole  looming 


is  once  again  one  of  the  world's 
great  cities.  Yet  it  remains  a city 
without  a solution.  Armstrong's 
eminently  sane  and  patient  account 
of  its  history  is  therefore  essential 
reading  for  Jews.  Christians  and 
Muslims  alike. 

This  is  especially  true  of  her  Final 
chapter,  in  which  she  brings  all  her 
scholarship  to  bear  on  the  present 
status  of  the  city.  She  judges  the 
Israelis  by  the  standard  she  has  set 
for  all  previous  conquerors  of 
Jerusalem:  "Since  all  three  faiths  in- 
sist on  the  absolute  and  sacred 
rights  of  the  individual,  the  way  that 
the  victors  treat  their  predecessors 
in  the  Holy  City  must  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  ideals." 

She  concludes  that  the  Israelis 
are  far  from  the  worst,  but  that  they 
fall  far  short  of  the  example  of 
Caliph  Umar.  She  could  have  gone 
further,  If  there  are  two  religions 
that  demand  to  be  united  in  broth- 
erly respect,  they  are  surely  Judaism 
and  Islam,  Their  violent  antagonism 
in  this  century  is  a horrible  anomaly 
which  must  be  corrected. 


question  of  how,  in  a global  eco- 
nomy, American  capitalism  can  re- 
main both  competitive  and  humane? 

Active  Faith  is  finally  n collection 
of  feel-good  slogans  — “pro-life," 
"pro-family,"  “Jucleo-Christian  val- 
ues.'' It  is  the  work  of  neither  a 
thinker  nor  a zealot  but  of  a media- 
adept  child  of  the  video  nge.  (Reed 
likes  to  describe  himself  oil  the  run 
with  his  cellular  phone  at  his  ear  or 
pounding  away  on  his  laptop  at 
30.000  feet.) 

Since  some  on  the  right  have 
lately  identified  problems  about 
which  the  left  lias  heen  reticent  — 
the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs 
(Buchanan),  the  modishness  of  ille" 
gitimacy  (Quayle),  the  acceptance 
of  violence  a norm  in  mass  enter- 
tainment (Dole)  — it's  disappoint- 
ing that  Reed,  rather  than  offer  a 
thoughtful  program,  simply  echoes 
them  with  more  sound-bite-sized 
phrases.  With  alarming  plausibility, 
he  says  of  liberalism  that  “as  a well- 
spring  of  ideas  for  the  nation’s 
future,  or  as  a source  of  intellectual 
energy  and  vitality,  its  glory  days 
are  over."  But  on  the  evidence  of  Ac- 
tive Faith,  the  same  must  be  said  of 

conservatism. 

Where  does  this  leave  the 
majority  of  Americans  who  ha«  j®' 
tie  interest  In  ideology  and  who 
keep  their  religious  convictions  pri- 
vate and  out  of  the  public  spheref  It 
leaves  them,  1 fear,  without  a P 
and  without  much  sense  ofWfi®- 
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Hungary’s 


leiiumai 


fast  track  to  the  free  market 


All  change  ■ • ■ Hr*  tram  lines  that  bisect  Budapest  have  acquired  some  new  rust-food  neighbours 


Yves-Michel  Rlols  In  Budapest 

UDAPESTS  Moscow  Square 
is  unusual  in  that  it  has  not 
ditched  its  Stalinist  title.  It 
was  also,  until  recently,  one  of  the 
last  places  in  the  Hungarian  capital 
not  to  have  been  taken  over  by  fast- 
food  joints.  Now  all  that  lias 
changed:  a McDonald's  and  a 
Burger  King  have  opened  opposite 
the  tram  lines  that  connect  the 
iipperenisi  Hilda  district  with  the 
business  area  of  IVst  on  the  other 
side  of  the  rhumb-. 

Fast-food  restaurants  are  merely 
the  most  visible  sign  of  a process  of 
"Western ism imi"  that  began  well  be- 
fore the  tall  of  the  communist 
regime  six  years  ago.  Today,  three- 
quarters  of  Hungarian  liunu-s  are 
privately  owned.  The  number  of 
telephones  has  doubled  in  five 
years.  And  the  hist  uric  Budapesl- 
Vienna  axis  lias  heen  symbolically 
restored  wiili  the  opening  nf  a 
motorway  linking  the  iwn  cities. 

I hire  nick i minis!  “the  jollies!  bar- 
racks" in  the  easier n blue,  Hungary 
has  Inst  nn  lime  in  going  over  from 
“goulash  isunmunisnr  to  “Oh-.v 
Lola  capitalism",  to  quote  a colum- 
nist on  the  daily  Nepszabadsng. 

The  process  moved  intu  lop  gear 
when  a harsh  austerity  programme 
wns  implemented  in  March  1995  by 
Gyula  Horn's  government,  a coali- 
tion — unparalleled  in  pnsl-coinmu- 
nist  Europe  — of  Socialists 
(reformed  communists)  and  their 
erstwhile  enemies,  the  Free  Democ- 
rats (liberals),  whose  ranks  include 
leading  former  dissidents. 

Sixteen  months  on.  Hungary’s 
economic  prospects  look  good,  but 
the  people,  not  given  to  outbursts  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  best  of  times, 
remain  glum. 

Although  wary  of  setting  their 
sights  too  high  since  the  trauma  of 
1956,  Hungarians  were  cautiously 
optimistic  when  the  switch  to 
democracy  began.  Both  the  conser- 
vatives of  the  Democratic  Forum, 
led  by  the  late  prime  minister, 
Jozsef  Antali,  who  was  elected  just 
after  the  fall  of  communism  in  1990, 
and  their  Socialist  successors,  win- 
ners of  the  1994  election,  held  out 


thi-  prmuiM*  »f  a painless  transit  ion. 

Ikii  with  a coalition  guvi-rnmenl. 
and  hen ci-  in>  prospect  of  a "magk 
solution"  being  provided  by  political 
power  swll  cbing  from  unc  parly  to 
another,  the  Hungarians  seem  in 
have  lapsed  back  into  their  custom- 
ary mood  of  gloom  and  doom. 

Yet  there  is  apparently  little  for 
them  to  be  worried  about.  Since  the 
implementation  of  the  austerity  pro- 
gramme, public  finances  have  im- 
proved and  stabilisation  is  well 
under  way.  The  budget  deficit  is 
down  from  9 to  5 per  cent  of  GDP.  In 
1995,  revenues  from  privatisation 
reached  record  levels,  exports 
soared  by  20  per  cent,  and  foreign 
currency  reserves  doubled. 

"Contrary  to  forecasts,  Hungary 
has  succeeded  in  balancing  its  bud- 
get and  achieving  growth  of  2 per 
cent:  and  for  the  firat  time  its  debt 
burden  has  begun  to  ease,”  says 
Peter  Bihari  of  Budapest  Bank. 

But  the  swingeing  cuts  have  ant- 
agonised many  people.  The  wage 
freeze,  combined  with  a reduction 
in  famiiy  allowances,  the  ending  of 


certain  types  «>|'  five  im-iUr.-il  uvat- 
nn*nt  anil  tin-  introduction  uf  school 
fees,  resulted  in  a fall  in  average  in- 
conn- nf  about  15 percent  in  1995. 

And  belts  will  ni-i-tl  to  he  tight- 
'■tied  evvn  hirtlier.  The  government 
has  begun  to  implement  reforms  in 
areas  such  as  education,  social  secu- 
rity and  jjensions.  The  draft  1997 
budget  plans  to  shed  a further 
-12,000  or  so  public  sector  jobs.  And 
earlier  this  month  parliament  de- 
cided to  reduce  the  number  of  hos- 
pital beds  by  10,000  and  gradually 
take  the  retiring  age  up  to  62. 

Those  moves,  coming  on  top  of 
high  unemployment  (10.6  per  cent), 
high  inflation  (22  per  cent)  and 
widening  social  disparities,  mean 
that  not  all  Hungarians  are  over- 
joyed when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  GNP  is 
now  generated  by  the  private  sec- 
tor, that  the  privatisation  pro- 
gramme is  virtually  complete,  and 
that  their  small  country  has 
achieved  the  feat  of  attracting  $13  bil- 
lion of  inward  investment  — twice 
as  much  as  Poland,  and  three  times 


in«nv  Ilian  Russia.  Il  lias  rvm  lu-il 
tin-  point  where  Imre  'vWim-s.  tin- 
h -alter  of  the  Social ist  group  in  par- 
liament, has  publicly  expressed 
‘‘concern"  at  rising  poverty  in  Hun- 
gary. "It’s  out  enough  tu  hi-  right, 
you  also  have  to  have  the  support  of 
the  population."  he  recently  told  ihe 
daily  Magyar  Hiriap. 

The  Socialist  Party  still  tops  Ihe 
opinion  polls.  Support  for  the 
nationalist  Jozsef  Torgyan,  leader  of 
tiie  Independent  Smallholders* 
Party,  has  slumped  in  the  past  year 
as  a result  of  his  Ill-judged  outbursts. 
Meanwhile  the  moderate  right 
seems  unable  to  get  over  its  1994  de- 
feat and  is  riven  by  internal  disputes. 

Tie  popular  Socialist  member  of 
parliament  Ivan  Vitanyi  accepts  that 
many  Hungarians  are  fed  up,  but  ar- 
gues that  things  could  have  been 
worse:  There’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
'good'  economic  programme  given 
the  situation  we’re  in.  But  we  could 
have  been  even  tougher  and  shown 
no  concern  for  the  poorest  elements 
of  the  population." 

(July  16) 


Japanese  communists  keep  red  flag  flying 


Philippe  Pons  In  Tokyo 

IT  IS  true  that  the  Japanese  Com- 
munist Party  (TCP)  Is  a minor 
force  in  parliament  and  has  been 
marginalised  by  the  former  Social- 
ists, who  hope  to  survive  the  re- 
alignment of  the  conservative 
parties  by  making  compromise  after 
compromise.  Yet  the  JCP  seems  t6 
be  the  only  party  that  the  public 
does  not  hold  in  contempt, 1 
Indeed,  the  JCP  has  even  been 
making  gains  in  both  opinion-poll 
ratings  and  focal  elections.  On  July 
8,  a communist  wns  elected  mayor 
of  Koinae,  a Tokyo  suburb.  It  was 
the  fourth  communist  victory  at 
local  elections  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months. 

In  February,  the  communists 
missed  taking  Kyoto,  by  a whisker. 
In  Okinawa  they  recently  doubled 
the  number  of  seats  they  have  in  the 
local  assembly.  Japan  now  has  54 
communist  town  councils  and  al- 
most 4,000  communist  councillors. 
According  to  a recent  opinion' poll 


published  by  Asahi  Shimbun,  the 
JCP  enjoys  the  support  of  9 per  cent 
of  the  electorate  in  cities  (11  per 
cent  in  Tokyo),  and  6 per  cent  j 
nationwide.  Those  Figures  contrast 
with  the  waning  popularity  of  both 
the  opposition  New  Progress  Party 
(NPP)  and  the  Social  Democrats 
(formerly  Socialists),  who  seem  to 
be  heading  for  disaster. 

The  communists’  relative  break- 
through has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
the  media.  Their  general  secretary, 
Kazuo  Shii,!  is  now  a regular  guest 
on  television  talk  shows. 

With  15  seats  out  of  511  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  DIeL  (parlia- 
ment) and  15  out  of  252  In  its  upper . 
house,  the  JCP  is  not  a political 
heavyweight.  Yet  many  observers 
bee  it  as  wielding  considerable  influ- 
ence. Tie  communists  offer  a co- 
herent and  rather  moderate 
platform,  which  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  shenanigans  that  rtiar 
much  of  Japanese  political  life. 

■ The  JCP  is  now1  seeking  to  step 
up  its  co-operation  with  other  politi- 


cal forces.  This  openness  has  meant 
it  has  been  able  to  win  over  some  of 
those  who  normally  vote  for  inde- 
pendents. The  mainstream  parties, 
and  in  particular  those  claiming  to 
be  "reformist"  are  perceived  to  have 
let  down  the  electorate. 

“I  don’t  think  we’ve  changed, “ 
saysTetsuzo  Fuwa,  president  of  the  j 
JCPs  central  committee  presidium, 
"Our  position  has  simply  taken  on  a 
higher  profile  because  of  tiie  crisis 
of  democracy  in  Japan.  The  rallying 
of  the  Socialists  to  tiie  government 
coalition  and  nn  opposition  consist- 
ing of  renegades  from  the  former 
majority  reflect  the  unchallenged 
domination  of  the  conservative 
camp. 

“We  try  to  speak  for  tiie  people, 
and  we've  won  over  some  floating 
voters.  Even  if  the  Socialists  leave 
the  coalition,  they  have  made  too 
many  compromises  to  be  a true 
alternative." 

The  JCP  iB  not  even  thinking  of 
changing  its  name.  "It  would  mean 
we  Were  disowning  our  past.  That's 


not  the  case.  We're  proud  of  our  his- 
tory. Mistakes  were  certainly  made, 
but  we're  trying  to  reform  the  ; 
party,"  says  Fuwa. 

The  JCP  was  outlawed  immedi- 
ately after  its  foundation  in  1922, 
and  its  leaders  spent  almost  30 
years  in  prison.  One  of  them,  Keqji 
Miyamoto,  is  still  president  of  the 
central  committee  at  the  age  of  87. 

As  long  as  Miyamoto,  a sacro- 
sanct figure,  remains  alive  his  party 
is  unlikely  to  evolve  along  the  same 
reformist  lines  as,  say,  the  Former 
Italian  Communist  Party  — though 
it  should  le  remembered  tliat  the 
Jajiancsc  communists  broke  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Chinn  in  the 
1960s,  well  before  the  emergence  of 
"Euro-Communisur.  ’ 

But  the  JCP  is  hound  to  change. 
Tie  new  electoral  system  (a  combi- 
nation of  majority  voting  and  pro- 
portional lists)  favours  the  two-party 
System.  Whether  the  JCP  gets  tiie 
20  scats  It  hopes  for,  it  has  shown  in 
the  past  few  mouths  (hat  it  remains 
a repository  of  certain  principles  of 
Japanese  democracy  and  has  a vital 
role  to  play  in  political  debate. 

(Jiity  17) 


Mandela  aims 
to  keep  France 
as  a partner 

Fr6d6rlc  Chambon, 
Jacques  de  Barrin  and 
Serge  Moati  interview 
South  Africa’s  president 

COIJli)  you  cuviHHgt'  a part- 
nership with  Frimt'i*  to  hoUv 
cnnflictK  in  Africa? 

A |>artiii‘r*lii|i  alii-aciv  cxihK  li 
was  ii"  c-oiiK/idi-iKv  i Inn  I ram-uis 
MitiiTiaml  wa«*  tli«*  liisi  foreign 
lu-iiij  ul  Man-  In  visit  i ii v cuiiiil!  \ 
alU-rlln-  liisi  iimltiniii.il  «4ielicuiM>i  I 
A|>lil  lift*  I ill-  g.W  ll>  I'llOJ'll lull-.  I 
inalril.il  .11(1  iiild  upriK-ii  1mihiji.mii 
tlunr*  lor  »-  ;u  a i j i m - wln  u we  wen- 
still  <ui  oiu  own 

Wlu-n  f nn*t  i'iv>i(|«-iu  i hir.ir  mi 
Saturday,  wr  liisrusM'ti  a jjri-.u  • 
many  i>MKN.  inrlinliiu.'  ih«-  u m-guiii  ; 
Mil  ion  uf  thr  I N Sivuni\  Cnum  il 
and  uHiflii’K  in  Ain,-.,.  I would 
Mn-wi  ill, ii  ihi>  wasn't  ih.  liist  linn  ' 
I'd  Hi' "I  y*»m  pn-sidi  ni.  I've  alr«\nl\ 
vi ’till'd  Ftniiu-  dnii-  mu,.,  ,in,I  ' 
being  n-lca.-cil  from  pris-m.  and  mi  j 
each  occasion  I've  luiki-d  in  him  in 
his  1‘np.icily  as  mayoi  ot  Paris.  I 
soineiinn*-*  pick  up  tin-  ilnuii- 
and  call  him.  So  there's  .ilicadv  a 
vigorous,  pan  in- r ship  Intwifii  u*. 

Why  does  South  Africa  seem  so 
reluctant  to  help  solve  Africa's 
various  conflicts? 

We’re  not  reluctant,  but  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  existence  of 
organisations  whose  job  it  is  to 
solve  many  of  those  jiroblems.  I’d 
like  to  be  able  to  act  through  the 
UN,  the  Southern  Africa  Develop- 
ment Community  and  the  Organisa- 
tion of  African  Unity.  It  wouldn’t  be 
right  for  any  country  to  get  involved 
outside  those  structures.  But  when- 
ever we  have  been  asked  to  help, 
we've  responded  immediately  and 
unreservedly. 

But  doesn't  the  serious  threat  of 
war  in  Burundi  force  you  to  try 
to  avert  It? 

We  reacted  to  the  situation  in 
Burundi,  in  agreement  with  other 
African  leaders  and  organisations, 

We  also  supplied  humanitarian  aid, 
chiefly  medicines  and  food.  But 
we’re  not  prepared  to  go  it  alone. 

What  did  you  think  of  France’s 
Intervention  in  the  Central 
African  Republic  In  May? 

I don't  have  all  the  data.  1 don't 
know  what  France's  interests  are 
there,  or  what  U held  against  the 
government  of  the  Central  African 
Republic.  So  I can’t  lake  a firm  posi- 
tion on  the  issue. 

Does  South  Africa  want  substan- 
tial economic  aid  from  France, 
and  If  so  in  what  areas? 

France  has  already  invested  3 bil- 
lion rands  [$700  million]  ih  South 
Africn,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
French  companies  are  setting  up  in 
business  there.  A country,  like 
France,  which  had  a revolution  Ip 
get  rid  of  feudalism  and  lias,  had  a 
great  influence  throughout  tiie . ; 
world,  should  regard  it  as  its  duty  ip 
suppor  t u s,  A country  that  produced 
philosopher^  I Bee  Montesquieu  apd 
Voltaire  must  help  us  nioke  tiie  iran- 
8ition  from  tyranny  to  democracy. 
(Juty  16) 
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Fanfares  of  Bprin  despairs  ofttaty  S cultural  decline 


a seasoned 
piano  player 

Jacques- Emmanuel  Fouanaquar 

HERE'S  a poser:  who  composed 
music  til  at  co  mbined  the 


Sandro  Cappelletto 

hears  from  Italy's  greatest 
living  composer  why  an 
opera  house  fire  in  Venice 
points  to  a deep  malaise 


poetry  of  Franz  Schubert  and  T 
Johannes  Brahms  with  Charles  ■ 
Ives's  audacity.  Maurice  Ravel  s so- 
nhislicalion  and  the  moving  power  ary 
of  Gustav  Mahler's  Des  Knnbcn  Altei 
Wundrrlwni.  while  remaining  Inc  ' 

utterly  individ  uni?  l"e  f! 

'Hie  answer,  surprisingly  per-  lar  ti 
haps.  Is  IVivy  Gniingcr  (1882-1961)  a Vi 
— at  least  un  the  r vidence  of  Danny  son, 
Boy,  Sungs  St  Dancing  Ballads,  a L 
now  CD  from  John  Eliot  Gardiner  nig 
with  the  Monteverdi  Choir  anti  the  view 
English  Country  Gardens  Orelies-  will 
Ira  t Philips  -l  id  fifiT®.  It  shows  that  you 
Grainger  made  a major  sum!  fascinat-  I w ] 
ing  contribution  to  20th  century  of  I 

i » . C*VPI 

vocal  music.  _ 

1 lis  piano  font  positions  — an  en-  was 

gagingly  wayward  collection  uf  gan 
vignettes,  recorded  in  their  entirely 
by  Martin  Junes  on  five  Nimbus  hac 

^ are  fairly  wel  1 known . Much  llal 

less  is  known  about  Grainger  tile  Cai 
pianist,  who  studied  under  Feri  ne-  likt 
i io  Busoni  and  tirelessly  champi-  cat 
uned  Edvard  Griegs  keyboard  vci 
music.  Despite  being  regarded  by  Tn 
experts  as  one  of  tlie  finest  pianists  llii 
uf  his  lime,  lie  has  since  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  I’!r 

U was  Gardiner  who  last  year  re-  cU 
vealed  Grainger's  astonishing  sym-  FI' 
phonic  work.  The  Warriors,  a 
veritable  orchestral  whirlwind  ag 

whose  performance  requires  llirce  Ih 

conductors  (DG  445  880-2). 

Grainger  was  indeed  an  odd  bird,  ui 

After  looking  at  his  career  in  detail,  L 

his  most  knowledgeable  biographer  lv 

concludes  soberly  that  he  was  ri 

“niad".  Grainger  was  born  in  Aus-  1 tl 
tralia.  studied  music  in  Germany, 
settled  in  England  and  became  a I n 
naturalised  American  in  1918.  n 

He  spent  his  life  knocking  about  c 
from  continent  to  continent,  collect-  t 
ing  hundreds  of  folk  songs  ana  I V 
launching  into  a host  of  educational 
and  publishing  projects,  most  of  1 
which  came  to  nothing.  He  was  an  | 

energetic  man  with  a childish  charac- 

ter  and  an  unbridled  sexual  appedte. 

But  where  Grainger  differs  from  1 
other  great  eccentrics  of  the  early 
20th  century,  such  as  Leopold  I 
Godowsky.  Arthur  Lourte.  Henry  | 
Cowell  and  Kaikhosru  Shapuiji  1 
Sorabji.  is  that  he  did  not  leave  to  1 
posterity  the  kind  of  forbidding  and 
arcane  oettvee  that  puts  off  even  the  I 

best-disposed  music-lover. 

His  singularity  went  hand  in  hand  l 
with  an  insatiable  musical  curiosity. 
While  Ives's  musical  experiments  l 
are  now  familiar,  few  jtcople  realise 
that  Grainger  too  was  a frail-blazer 
who  adored  polytonality  and  new 
timbres,  and  wlio  loved  to  pep  up  his  | 
works  with  fanfares  and  folk  tunes. 

His  choral  music  is  nothing  short 
of  a revelation.  It  probably  includes 
..  his  finest  work,  though  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  Gardiner's  brilliant 
account  of  it  on  this  disc  Is  the  result 
of  n drastic  whittling  down  of  the 
1 000-odd  choral  compositions  and 
arrangements  left  by  the  composer. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  won  over  by 
these  simple,  unsophisticated  songs, 
which  Grainger  gingers  up  with  jar- 
ring harmonies  and  weird  combina- 
tions of  instruments,  and  difficult 
not  to  be  moved  by  the  atmosphere 
of  regret,  bitterness  or  terror  lie 
somehow  manages  to  instill  into  the 
most  innocent  of  ballads. 

t « _ . J1  CN 


IT  NOW  seems  certain  that  the 
fire  which  destroyed  Venice's 
La  Fenice  opera  house  on  Janu- 
ary 29  was  the  work  of  arsonists. 
After  forensic  experts  decided  that 
the  traces  of  inflammable  liquid  at 
tlie  site  were  too  numerous  and  too 
far  from  each  other  to  be  accidental, 
a Venetian  magistrate.  Felice  Cas- 
sun.  started  criminal  investigations. 

liiciano  Berio,  Italy's  greatest  liv- 
ing composer,  takes  a jaundiced 
view  of  the  whole  affair  "The  only 
evidence  of  Italian  unity  today  is  die 
country's  ability  to  inspire  disgust. 

I It?  points  out  that  the  burning  down 
of  I a Fenice  whs  not  the  first  such 
event:  Bari's  Pelruzzelli  Theatre 
was  destroyed  by  members  of  an  or- 
ganised criminal  gang  in  1991. 

“If  [the  destruction  of  La  Fenice] 
had  taken  place  in  Sicily  or  southern 
Italy,  wc’il  say  It  was  the  Mafia  or  the 
Cantor  ra,”  he  says.  "But  in  a place 
like  Venice  such  an  unthinkable  act 
can  only  be  the  result  of  private 
vendettas  or  monstrous  scheming*. 
There  are  corrupting  forces  at  work 
that  are  dearly  out  uf  control.” 

Three  years  ngo,  die  Mafia 
planted  bombs  in  various  places,  in- 
cluding in  the  Ufflzi  Gallery  in 
Florence  and  in  a Milan  park. 

“Such  acts  are  symptomatic  of  the 
appalling  process  of  cultural  decline 
that  has  swept  die  country,"  says 
Berio.  "No  Frenchman  would  ever 
dream  of  planting  a bomb  in  the 
Louvre  or  the  Palais  Gamier  opera 
house.  Certain  symbols  are  reposito- 
ries of  our  history:  we  are  destroying 
them,  we  are  allowing  them  to  die. 
“When  I say  decline.  I refer  to  a 
[ material  truth,  an  altitude  that  is 
now  anchored  in  the  minds  and  the 
t conduct  of  many  Italians.  With  a 
thing  like  corruption,  you  never 
3 know  bow  far  it  can  go. 
d “it  is  an  open  secret  that  certain 
>[  Italian  opera  houses  are  run  by  peo- 
n pie  who  don’t  like  their  jobs,  who 


arc  incompetent  and  easily  cor- 
rupted, or  who  themselves  corrupt 
others  — weak  people  who  run 
theatres  that  cost  the  community 
too  much  compared  with  whnl  U 
gets  in  return.  This  country  has  just 
escaped  the  danger  of  its  whole  cul- 
tural life  being  'Beriuscoiusetf. 

“Italy  has  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  different  cultural  identities 
that  have  resulted  from  an  equal 
number  of  unusual  historical  situa- 
tions. And  those  situations  have  al- 
ways been  connected  with  a foreign 
presence.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
kind  of  tension  between  the  state 
and  the  nation,  between  govern- 
ment and  citizens. 

“For  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  fascism  Italy  now  has  a culture 
minister.  Walter  Veltroni,  who  is 
also  deputy  prime  minister.  The 
state  and  the  nation  must  help  each 
other  to  protect  all  our  cultural  re- 
sources. Including  music.  The  new 
government  must  face  up  to  the  ur- 


gent task  of  boosting  our  national 
self-respect  and  restoring  a cultural 
pride  that  we  seem  to  have  lost. 

"The  nerve  centres  of  art  and 
beauty  in  Italy  no  longer  seem  to  be 
interconnected  by  any  conscious 
cultural  link.  Anyone  who  lias  re- 
ceived the  slightest  education  will 
have  learnt  to  respect  beauty  spon- 
taneously ...  But  1 can  only  repeat 
that  the  decline  has  been  taking 
place  at  a breathtaking  pace  in  the 
past  few  years.” 

The  Italian  parliament  has  just  ap- 
proved a decree  ordering  the  recon- 
struction of  La  Fenice.  Berio  is 
worried  about  the  stipulation  that 
the  theatre  should  be  rebuilt  “as  it 
was  and  where  it  was". 

“I  loved  La  Fenice.  1 often  worked 
there,  with  people  like  Italo  Calvino, 
Bruno  Maderna  and  Edoardo  San- 
guinetti.  It  was  there  that  I first  met 
Stravinsky,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  performance  of  The  Rake's 
Progress. 


"It  was  the  most  beautiful  theatre 
in  the  world.  When  the  lights  went 
down  and  the  velvet  took  on  its 
unique  and  unforgettable  shade  of 
pink  again,  one  could  feel  a kind  of 
universal  intimacy  taking  hold  of 
one.  However,  it  strikes  me  as 
absurd  lu  try  to  rebuild  La  Fenice  as 

it  was."  „ 

'Die  leading  architect  Renzo 
Piano  has  already  gone  on  record  ns 
saying  he  believes  a photocopy-like 
reconstruction  would  be  “phoney 
and  impossible". 

Berio  hopes  that  the  memory  oi 
what  La  Fenice  was  and  what  Italy 
lias  lost  will  eventually  resolve  ilseW 
in  the  building  of  a theatrical  and  | 
cultural  venue  that  is  orientated  to- 
wards the  future.  "That's  the  least 
one  can  do  in  a city  which  in  18J0. 
with  an  extraordinary  sense  of  what 
the  future  held  in  store,  built  the 
first  opera  house  open  to  the 
public." 

(July  5) 


Festival  with  a difference  at  the  abbey 


Renaud  Ma  chart 


IN  THE  15  years  that  he  has  run 
the  Academies  Musicales  de 
Saintes.  the  conductor  Philippe 
Herreweghe  has  always  been  pre- 
pared to  try  out  daring  ideas  and 
track  down  performers  capable  of 
putting  them  into  practice.  The  only 
shortcoming  of  this  music  festival, 
held  annually  in  the  southwestern 
French  town  of  Saintes.  is  that  its 
Abbaye  des  Dames,  a magnificent 
while-stoned  abbey  dating  front  the 
11th  century,  is  nut  the  most  suit- 
able venues  fur  concerts. 

Wlml  tlie  festival  needs  Is  a con- 
cert hall  that  is  neither  lou  small  nor 
loo  big,  and  which  lias  clear  and  1 
warm  acoustics.  On  July  7,  for  in- 
stance. a recital  in  the  abbey  by  the 
young  Gennan-Swlss  baritone 
Hanno  Miillcr-Bracbmnn  left  one  a 
trifle  disappointed.  His  voice  seemed 
to  be  artificially  amplified  by  the 
building's  reverberant  acoustics. 

An  opportunity  to  hear  a record- 
ing of  bis  recital,  made  by  the  sound 
engineer  Guillaume  Bourgeois, 
proved  a big  surprise:  what  had 
seemed  overblown  was  no  more 
than  full-bodied,  and  bis  apparently 


soft-edged  delivery  was  brought  > 
into  focus.  I 

MUUer-Brachman  will  have  to  i 
learn  how  to  become  less  conscious  i 
of  his  fine,  powerful  voice  and  con- 
centrate more  closely  on  chapter  and 
verse.  But  in  his  Schubert  recital  the 
26-year-old  singer  displayed  funda- 
mental signs  of  maturity,  such  as  ac- 
curate intonation,  stylistic  precision 
and  a natural  presence. 

Jeff  Cohen,  the  pianist  who  stood 
in  at  the  last  moment  for  Andreas 
Staler,  revealed  some  startling  pl- 
anisiic  details  in  his  haughty,  almost 
embittered  rendering  of  Der  Zwerg. 

The  following  day,  V6ronlque 
Gens  gave  a recital  of  songs  by  Rey- 
naldo Hahn,  Claude  Debussy  and 
Henri  Duparc.  Her  impeccable  style 
lent  an  unsuspected  dignity  to 
songs  composed  by  Hahn  in  the 
"ancient"  style,  such  as  Qtiand  Je 
Fus  Pris  au  Pavilion  and  A Chloris. 

Debussy's  Chanson  de  Bilitis. 
which  perfectly  suited  her  tessitura, 
showed  that  Gens  possesses  excep- 
tional colour  in  the  lower-middle 
and  low  registers. 

Duparc’s  songs,  which  Gens  was 
tackling  for  ihe  first  time  in  a recital, 
were  a good  vehicle  far  her  ample 


voice:  she  gave  a transcendental  per-  ti 
for  man ce  of  Extase,  and  filled  the 
end  of  La  Vie  AntWeure  with  infinite  a 

melancholy  and  other-worldlineas.  a 
JuBt  occasionally,  during  the  deliv-  b 
ery  of  loud  high  notes,  her  nostrils  y 
and  eyebrows  tensed  up  slightly  and  t 
her  sound  became  Bomewhat  closed.  1 
She  will  now  probably  have  to  decide 
either  to  broaden  her  delivery,  at  the  < 
risk  of  spoiling  her  remarkable  abil-  j 
Ity  to  sustain  a vocal  line,  or  else  opt 
I for  the  kind  of  tessitura  that  suits  her 
wonderfully,  in  other  words  exploit 
her  tower  register. 

Sandrine  Piau  seems  to  be  at  the 
start  of  a most  promising  career.  On 
July  9,  her  rendering  of  “Amor" , 
from  Richard  Strauss's  Brentano 
Ueder  Op  68,  boded  well  for  the 
role  of  Zerbinetta,  in  the  same  com- 
poser's Ariadne  Auf  Naxos,  which 
she  Is  due  to  sing  shortly  at  the 
Rennes  Opera  House. 

Piau  tends  to  get  carried  away  by 
the  sound  of  Her  own  voice,  which  is 
indeed  dazzling  and  extraordinarily 
musiclanly.  The.  abbey,  while  not . 
helping  her  diption,  did  enhance- 
i some  magnificent  long-held  notes, , 
, particularly  in  Alban  Berg’s  Early 
; Songs  which  might  almost  have.. 


been  written  specially  for  her.  At  the 
keyboard  of  a 1911  Bedistein,  Leo 
Van  Doeselanr  gave  her  voice  a crys- 
tal-dear but  sinewy  accompaniment. 

After  the  memorable  Schumann 
and  Brahms  recital  they  had  given 
at  last  year's  festival,  no  one  wanteo 

to  miss  the  joint  recital  by  two 
young  British  singers,  Sophie  Dane- 
man  (who  lives  in  France)  and  m 
Bostridge.  . . ,h_ 

On  July  10,  accompanied  by  tnc 
extraordinary  Julius  Drake,  they, 
sang  extensive  extracts  from 
Wolf's  Spanisches  Liederbuch.  ins 
a mystery  how  they  came  to  terms 
with  this  virtually  unBingable,.^ 
rotic  and  expressively  jntrwertej 
music  — or  rather  how  they®*®?  | 
into  Wolf's  musical  style  wtUtoutsu 
perimposing  anything  of  uienr 
selves.'  If  their  performance  wss 
exceptionally  moving,  it  ww 
cause  they  allowed  themselves 
forget  their  own  magnificent  voices. 

(July  14/16) 


Dlrecteur.  Jean-Marie  Colombanj 
World  copyright  by  ..  i 
.©  Le  Monde,  Paris  . 

...  Ail  rights  strictly  reserved^; 
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Management  Development  Adviser 

Second  Family  Health  Prefect,  Pakistan 

sssee ManasemeQt  Dev6iopme"t 

^ea.ltj,fI^ect-Tho  Management  Development  Adviser  will  consider 
the  goals  of  the  Social  Action  Programme  as  they  relate  to  the  operation  of  the  Health 
Department.  The  Social  Action  Programme  has  placed  the  establishment  of  strategic 
planning  mechanisms  and  decentralisation  of  administration  and  financial  powers 
high  on  the  policy  agenda  of  provincial  health  departments.  It  has  also  prioritised  the 
need  to  correct  gender  stalling  imbalances.  P ““ 

Management  development  support  is  required  to  support  the  introduction  or  a 
decentrslued  zonal  management  structure,  and  to  tako  account  of  the  increasing 
Sr^°f^mary^ea*  cora  8ervic6s  in  Lah°™.  the  role  of  women  in  family 

TZSiEESSSZSSEr- whllsl  ensurinB  th"1  Mnl™  10  ^ 

SL?H3truho™X“”r  ■“  ”1'0  "*  “ “mpo"onl  n,"n“eor  f°r  lh° 

Qualifications  and  exporloncoi  the  successful  applicant  will  have  oxporionco  in 
manugomont  development  and  in  project  manngoment.  Experience  of  working 
overseas  would  also  be  an  advantage,  preferably  in  Pakistan  or  South  Asia 

rr^UflJPQrien?  °f Wu,rki 7th  tho  ODA  ond  knowiedgo  of  thoir  current  policies 
a^^antage18  d“  ™b  A relovnnl  qualification  >"  a health  related  subject  would 

Essential  skills  Include:  strong  interpersonal  and  communication  skills;  facilitation 

withToS  ££jS  of  working  in  a multi  disciplinary  team  and  working 

with  project  stakeholders  including  central  government. 

Salary  and  allowance!  between  £28.000  and  £33.000  per  annum;  Superannuation 
addition;  plus  overseas  allowances  where  applicable.  Snlnry  is  normally 

Benefits!  include  free  accommodation;  airfares;  baggage  allowance;  medical  insurance 
end  fare  pmd  leave. 

Contract:  initially  for  one  year  from  October  1996.  with  the  possibility  of  a further 
extension  of  two  years. 

Closing  date  for  applications;  Friday,  16th  August  1996. 

Interviews  to  be  held  in  Manchester  ond  of  August  1996. 

Post  reference:  98/N/009. 

Requests  for  further  details  and  application  forms,  quoting  post  reference 
and  enclosing  A4sae(88p)  toi  Mark  Hepworth,  Overseas  Appointments 
Service.  The  British  Council,  Medlock  Street,  Manchester  Ml 6 4AA. 
Telephone:  (0181)  957  7883,  fas  (0161 ) B57  7397,  funalb  markJiePworth®britcoiiiLorg 

The  British  Council  and  the  ODA  are  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities. 


• o o • o o • mi 
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British 
SSSSSS2  Council 


o o ••too 


CDV 


I In  llnlivli  (Virmil.  ■ . -,l  i„  I in  un.  111.  i-,  Uiif.iii.V  „ , r 

fm- 1 iliu  .ilioii. . Mliux-  ,iml  (.  H.n. 


Accounting  Specialist 


HIID 


The  Harvard  Institute  for  International  Development  seeks  an  accounting  specialist  to  work  on  a two-year 
profect  in  a developing  country  setting.  Specialist  assists  on  tasks  related  to  developing  policies,  regulations, 
formats  and  procedures  required  to  strengthen  expenditure  control  systems  In  central  ministries  and  regional 
governments.  Candidates  must  have  an  MA  in  accounting  or  related  degree,  with  an  M.BAor  PhD  preferred. 
Experience  with  government  accounting  systems,  particularly  single  entry  systems  and  modified  single  entry 
xyatems  required.  Experience  with  accrual  on  accounts  payable  and  receivable  without  a dosed  balance  sheet 
highly  desirable. Experience  in  Ministry  of  Finance  in  developing  country  desired.  Experience  with  accounting 
systems,  particularly  former  British  systems  a plus.  Fluency  in  English  required.  Startup  possibly  as  early  a» 
August  1998.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  as  soon  as  possible  to  Professional  Recruitment,  HIID,  One  Eliot 
Street,  Cambridge.  MA  02138.  or  fax  to  617/495  0527. 

Harvard  Vtiivtmtyisan  afflrmatict  aetUnt/equal  opportunity  employtr.  Womin  and  minorities  an  encouraged  to  apply.  ' 


ifin  Ttl®  Wea*  AMoa  programme  hat  recently  undergone  a major 

fi  ret truetu ring  fn  an  effort  to  rationalise  management  while  alee  bringing 
_r4  w$  p,ogramniB  ®flrv,0D8  «lo»er  to  country  programmes.  TWo  now  senior 
W positions  to  be  based  In  the  West  Africa  regional  centre  (Dakar, 

iji  r Senegal)  and  programme  advice  services,  which  have  been  based  In  Oxford, 
Bw  ara  , *°  **  bfl,ai1  ,n  DBkflr-  These  are  challenging  new  positions  that  require 

people  of  energy,  experience  and  Arm  commitment  to  developing  a stronger 
profile  for  West  Africans  In  today's  new  economic  and  political  order. 

Two  Regional  Representatives 

M _ . Baaod  In  Dakar,  Senegal 

National  Salary:  CFA  17,484,532  pa  (equivalent  = £21,799pa) 

+ relocation  allowance  for  those  crossing  national  boundaries,  based  on  40% 
of  notional  ho  mo- base  salary  (eg  from  Europe  = £8,994  pa) 

2 year  contract  (renewable).  Accompanied 


TEFL  Job  Information  for 
over  100  countries 
KUSBfcttX^rr. r 

Recruitment  Agencies  & Schools 
looking  for  ESL  teachers 

Si'jtf'.-iiViui:.  l aa 

Explains  TEFI7TESOL 
Qualifications 

New  7th  Edition 

ELT  GUIDE 


Contact: 
ELT  Guide 
Dept  G 


£12.05 

(UK) 


10  Wrighla  Lane  £13.05 
London  W8  6TA  (EU) 
Telephone:  £16.45 

+ 44  0171 937  6500  (OSeas) 
Facsimile:  IfT' 

+ 44  0171  937  7534  J Ze 


I LECTURER  IN 

MIDDLE  EAST  POLITICS 

Required  by  the  Polina  Department  from 
1 January  1997  or  soonest,  to  teach  at  undergraduate  and 
. postgraduate  levels.  Apnlicanu  should  be  acti™  researchers, 
preferably  hold  a PliD,  haw  University  teaching  e^crienre, 
and  knuwlcdgc  of  Middle  Eastern  languages).  Salary  up  io 
i21,S19  on  Lecturer  icalcs  Grade  A 
L\ 5,1 54  - £19,848  p.a.  or  Grade  B 
120,677  - £26,430  p.a.  (under  review). 
Information  from  Personnel,  University  uf  Exeter, 
Exeter,  EX4  4QJ,  UK;  +44  1392  263100  or 
c.maii  renonneWexcter.ac.uk' quoting  reference  no. 
4092/GW.  Closing  daw:  1 4 August  1996. ' 

Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


UNIVERSITY 

"/EXETER 


™er?^al  ”0Pre5ent®llV8  f°r  «?e  Sahelian  Suitable  candidates  will  have  the  following 
programme  will  have  weif  established  competencies:  ■ Five  years  experience  of 

KnlTS^  Mffl‘  development  and  funding  work,  preferably  at  a 

Burkina  Faso,  Chad.  While  the  Regional  grass  roots  level,  preferably  In  West  Africa  • 

S“°r  1/16  “ — TnafiB  man^lm  end  toaierahip 

JJ!!  m 235,  experience  . Mature  understanding  of  relief 

SSSmm  ‘hB  rWfld0ni'nan,,y  a"8!0ph°On<?  SateScoasTal  region  St  an  economic. 

r.«-ass=ssr  !H~rr 

-:~'s  arai  s-  ■ Ab"i,,  ,rav°' 

Tne  Regional  Representative  win  manege 

0™am 'has  an  establk  l^ach  counlry  whe,a  Pl®>«  ial!  os/rr/saH/ad  (Sahelian). 

Oxfam  has  an  establlshod  programme.  OR  OS/ RR /CO A/ AD  (Coaital). 

Programme  Advisor 

Based  in  Dakar,  Senegal 
National  Salary:  CFA  13,405,938  p.a.  (equivalent  =s  £18.714  pa) 
+ relocation  allowance  for  those  crossing  national  boundaries,  based  on  40% 
of  notional  homo-base  salary  (eg  front  Europo  = £7,236  pa) 
2 year  contract  (renewable).  Accompanied 


The  purpose  of  tho  post  is  to  provide 
support  and  advice  on  W.  Africa  regional 
and  country  programme  issues,  with  an 
emphasis  on  capacity  building  of  partners 
and  Oxfam 's  own  project  staff.  To  dale  this 
role  has  been  critical  to  the  development  of 
strategic  plans  and  project  planning,  as  well 
as  being  a liaison  person  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  work  undertaken  by  Oxfam 's 
emergency  department. 

The  suitable  candidate  will  have  the 
following  competencies:  • At  least  three 
years'  work  experience  in  developing 
countries  (preferably  with  an  NGO)  • 
Knowledge  of  the  region  • Knowledge  and 


experience  of  strategic  planning  • Experience 
as  a trainer  and/or  of  the  role  of 
■accompaniment'  of  stalf.  courier  parts  or 
paitners  « Excellent  analytical  skills  with 
good  written  and  verbal  communication 
skills  • Fluency  In  written  and  spoken 
French;  plus  a competent  level  of  spoken 
and  written  English  • Understanding  and 
commitment  to  Oxfam's  alms  and 
objectives,  Including  gender  and  equal 
opportunities  policies  • Ability  to  travel 
frequently  in  the  region. 

Closing  data:  23rd  August  1996. 

Intarviaw  data:  6tfi/6th  September  1996. 
Pleaaa  quota  raft  OS/PA/WA/AD, 


I?l,“,l5!r  "n‘!  “ •PPHealtan  form,  plaaaa  aand  a large  SAE  to  the  International 

a pproprllta ° af^ran c a ^numba r.* ' B"nl,,,,y  R°*d'  0X2  70Z*  **" 


Oxhm  UK  and  Imtand  b a nwnbor  of  OxTmh  intamUonal. 

Onfam  work*  wtui  poor  people  in  Uv*lr  atruggi#  again • _ _ 

hunger,  dlMuas.  exploitation  and  poverty  In  Africa . Aa'a.  iQlVC  A U 

l^in  America,  ihe  Middle  East.  Eastern  Europo  and  the  UK 

througi  roilaf, dovotopmant,  research  and  pubiro  education.  WorWrTg  fbr  a ™r  Wbrid 


_Oj^am_UK_/l_roli.nd  Is  strivii,,;  to  l,<,  n o c,  c.  I o |,  p ,>  , 1 „ „ j t y ,,mp|oyor 


ICARFl  Pr°iect  Coordinator 

v"T  a r s Karagwe,  Tanzania 

CARE,  the  international  relief  and  development  organization,  is  looking  for 
a Project  Coordinator  who  will  coordinate  the  implementation  and 
reporting  on  all  projects  under  the  Kagera  Environmental  Program  in 
Ngara  Camp  in  Tanzania.  Projects  work  with  refugees,  local  communities 
and  local  authorities  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  refugees  on  the 
environment.  Activities  include  Agro-forestry,  controlled  harvest  of  fuel 
wood,  appropriate  technology,  and  environmental  education.  The 
qualifications  required  Include  a bachelors  degree  in  Environmental/ 
Natural  Resources;  Community  Development;  3 years  of  experience  in 
Project  Management  and  Implementation  of  Natural  Resource  focused 
projects  such  as;  Agro-forestry,  Appropriate  Technology,  Environmental 
Education  and/or  Forestry.  Working  Knowledge  of  French  or  Swahili 
Desire  candidates  who  have  experience  working  with  refugees  or  with 
community  based  conservation.  Start  date  is  immediate.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  CARE,  Human.  Resources  Job  =#1055. 
lSlElUsSt,  Atlanta,  GA  30303-2439  or  fax  404-249-7748 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

REF.  NO. 

UNIVERSITY  POST 


■:<  >■.: 


y'i 

/ 

■••-'.I  / 


iSfoW 

Vj*  . :.:f‘ 


UNIVERSITY 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Boisvfana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

Botswana 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

MUST  Zimbabwe 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

NUST  Zimbabwe 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 

AUSTRALIA 

Queensland 

HONGKONG 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv. 

Hang  Kong  UST 
Unlv.  Hong  Kong 
NEW  ZEALAND 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
Auckland 
! Auckland 
I Canterbury 
I Canterbury 
Canterbury 
I Canterbury 
1 Canterbury 
‘ PACIFIC 
i South  Pacific  (FIJI) 

) South  Pacific  {W.  Samoa) 

\ UNITED  KINGDOM 
! ACU  (London) 


SUL  Physical  Education 
SL  Manufacturing 
P Eleclrlcal/Eleclfonlc  Engineering 
L Nursing  Education 

AP/Coordlnalor.  Higher  Education  Development  Unit 
p Applied  Chemistry 
P finance 

p Applied  Mathematics 
AP/SUL  Banking 
AP/SUL  Finance 

Campus  Llbrarten/Deputy  Campus  Librarian 

L Remote  Sensing 

P Social  Work 
AP/ASP  Geography 

AP/ASP  French  Language  & Area  Studies 
Associate  Vice-President  Research  & Development 
Clinical  ASP  Gerlalrlcs 

L Sociology 

SUL  Engineering  Statistics 

AP  Gynaecological  Oncology 

SL  Paediatric  Respiratory  Medicine 

Chair  In  Medicine 

Chair  In  Health  Management 

SUL  & L Chinsss 

APJSUL  Economics 

SLA  Marketing 

L Australian  History 

L Journalism 

F Institute  of  Pacillc  Studies 
Chief  Accountant 

Network  Administrator 
(UK  Resident  status  required) 

P Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineering 


W45176 

W45177 

W45178 

W45170 

W45180 

W451B4 

W45185 

W4S186 

W45187 

W45188 

W45184 


W45166 

W45168 

W45187 

W46183 

W45182 


OCKENDEN 
VENTURE 


Support  for  Refugees.  Displaced  People  and  the 
disadvantaged  at  home  and  overseas 

COUNTRY  REPRESENTATIVE 
-SUDAN 

Cs  £16,000 

We  are  looking  for  a Country  Representative  for  Sudan 
(based  In  Port  Sudan)  for  a two  year  contract  We  require  at 
least  2 years  of  management  and  project  co-ordination 
experience  in  relief  and  development,  preferably  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa;  proven  financial  background:  excellent  report 
writing  skills;  computer  skills,  excel  and  word;  and  a 
knowledge  or  willingness  to  learn  of  Arabic. 

For  further  details  please  contact  Pat  Moseley.  The  Ockenden 
Venture.  Constitution  Hill.  Woking,  Surrey,  GU22  7UU. 
Tel:  01483  772012.  Fax  No.  01483  750774. 

Closing  date  for  applications:  30th  August  1996. 

Chanty  No.  1053720 


, Abbreviations:  P - Professor : AP  ■ Associate  Pioiessor;  ASP  - Assistant  Professor. 
i SL  - Senior  Lecturer:  L - Lecturer:  F - Fellow 

' ! Far  iuilhir  details  at  any  ol  tin  above  stair  vacancies  ptosa ncontecl  I to 
• Appointments  Dspartmanl.  ACU, 38  Qoidon  Square.  London  WC1H0PFUK 
Dnlernat.  tal.  *44  1 71  813  3024 124  hour  anwrarphaort  fa  +44  mtHM. 

: e-mail:  apoleSacu.ao.uk),  quoting  Tolerance  numbar  of  posl(s).  Details  will  be 
! seal  by  alrmaiVflret  class  post.  A sample  copy  ol  the  publication 
. ! in  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details.  Is  available  from 
; the  same  source. 

Promoting  educational  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


enterprise  development 

Vietnam  


World  Vision  UK  Is  a Christian  relief  and  development  agency, 
operating  as  part  ol  an  International  partnership  In  over  90 
countries.  We  have  a challenging  Enterprise  Development 
vacancy  In  Hub.  Vietnam.  Applicants  muBt  have  a mHmum  of3 
years  relevant  small  enterprise  development  experience  and  must 
be  fully  In  sympathy  with  World  Vision's  Christian  basis  of  faith. 

PROJECT  MANAGER  - Phu  Loc  and  Huong  Thuy  District 
Development  Project 

To  be  responsible  for  pro|eot  monitoring.  coordination, 
management  and  Implementation  of  development  activities,  with  a 
focus  on  economic  development  In  Hue  Province.  Requires  a 
graduate  In  Social  Sciences  or  Rural  Development,  good 
understanding  of  small  rural/urban  businesses  and  financial 
management.  Willing  to  travel  extensively  to  remote  areas. 
Closing  date  Saturday.  10  August. 


WORLDIVISION 

Practical  ChrliUan  Caring 

For  an  application  pack  contact  Jonathan  Clarke. 
World  Vision  UK,  699  Avebury  Boulevard,  Milton  Keynes, 
Bucks  MK9  3PQ.  Til:  (01908)  841000  or  Fex;  (01 008)  841 041 . 
RaQistaed  Charity  No:  286908 
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Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U,S 

Found  and  sent 
^ worldwide.  A Helpful 
and  efficient  service 
with  no  search  fees 
yyirTit  and  no  obligation. 

Write,  fax  or  phone 
-*CZL*  with  your  wants. 
Caroline  Hartley  Booksearch 
2 Hoole  Street, 
Chesterfield,  England  S41  OAR 
Tel/Fax:  +44  1246  558481 

atnalli1O17O7.6Mc0lliPMgV.com 


Advertisements 

It  Is  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  orders  that  the 
proprietora  of  The  Guardian 
Weekly  do  not  guarantee  the 
Insertion  of  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a specified 
date,  or  at  all,  although  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet  tha 
wlBhes  of  advertisers:  further 
they  do  not  accept  liability  for 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  Inaccuracy  In  the 
printing  or  non-appearance  of 
any  advertisement.  They  also 
reserve  the  right  to  classify 
correctly  anv  advertisement, 
edit  or  delete  any  objectionable 
wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advertisement  Is 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  io  assist  us  by 
checking  iheir  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us 
immediately  should  an  error 
occur.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  | 
accept  responsibility  lor  more 
lhan  ONE  INCORRECT 

Insertion  and  that  no 
repudiation  will  be  granted  tn 
the  case  of  typographical  or 
minor  changes  which  do  not 
alfecl  the  value  of  the 
advertisement. 

r/jeGuardian 


ASTON  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 

POSTS  UP  TO,  AND 
INCLUDING  READERSHIP 
IN  MARKETING 

Raolacenient  ami  new  posts  are  available  in  Marketing  at  Aston  Business 
School  In  the  heart  of  Birmingham.  The  success  of  llw  recently  launched 
MSc  in  Martetfng  Management,  coupled  with  the  planned  launch  of  a new 
single  honours  degree  course  In  Marketing,  mean  that  the  established  posts 
in  toe  Marketing  Group  are  Increasing.  There  are  now  opportunities  at  aU 
levels  up  to  and  including  Reader.  A strong  research  focus  Is  required  In  all 
aopflearis.  together  with  an  intenfisciptinaiy  approach  lo  teaching.  Any 
specialisation  wUl  bo  considered  but  particular  priority  will  be  given  fo  toe 
following  specialisations: 

Mutating  Communications 
Services  Marketing 
rntemationaJ  Marketing 
Marketing  Research 
Business  lo  Business  Marketing 

The  Marketing  Group  is  led  by  Professors  Giaham  Henley  and  Gordon 
Grecnfoy  and  has  been  Iho  recipient  of  recent  ESflC  and  European  Union 
research  grants.  Informal  lefephonB  enquiries  may  tie  directed  lo  toe  atom 
(Tel:  0121  359  3811)  or  by  Email:  gihooley@aslon.ac.uk  or 

g.e.greenIey@astonac.uk 

Salaries,  which  may  bo  up  to  maximum  of  £31.357 ' per  annum 
(exceptionally  lo  £33,898  per  annum),  will  be  in  accordance  with  toB  scales 
for  university  academic  stall,  and  are  presently  under  review. 

Application  farms  and  further  particulars  maybe  obtained  from: 


DEPARTMENT  oj  ITALIAN 

LECTURER 

Applications  are  Invited  for  the  above  post 
available  from  1 January  1097  for  fire  years 
In  the  llrst  instance.  Applications  from 
candidates  with  outstanding  research 
potential  In  any  area  or  Italian  Studies  will 
be  actively  considered,  though  teaching 
interests  in  Renaissance  Studies  may  be 
an  advantage. 

It  is  expected  that  the  appointment  will  be 
made  on  the  Lecturer  A scale  (£.15,154-  - 
1)9,848  p.a.,  under  review)  or  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Lecturer  B scale  (£20,677  - 
£26,430  p.a.,  under  review). 
Please  quote  REF:  Gil'  696331. 
Further  particulars  including  details  of 
the  application  procedure,  should  be 
nbtalned  from 
THE  PERSONNEL  OFFICE, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 

I ROXBURGH  STREET, 
EDINBURGH  EH8  9TB 
TEL:  013 1 650  2511 
(24  hour  answering  service). 
. Closing  date:  30  September  1996. 


Promoting 
l.\<  i lli-n<  i- 
ni  lr.it  liins.*. 
.iih!  Ki-se.iri  Ii 

Cumuli  l ii’il 
Id  l:,i|vi.ilil  \ <>l 
i )pj>oi  t unit'. 


FOOD  for  the  HUNGRY 
INTERNATIONAL 

pH!  is  a relief  and  development  organisation  of  Christian  motivation 


The  Programme  Director  is  Food  for  the  Hungry's  chief  representative 
and  manages  nil  PHI  programmes  anti  personnel  wHhiu  Angota.  DtUies 
include  strategic  planning  and  implementation  o rehabilitation 
programmes,  overall  management  or  financial  activity,  maintaining 
relationships  with  national  and  load  government  anil  with  donors. 
Must  be  a person  with  a high  degree  of  initiative  with  3-5  years  previous 
management  experience  hi  international  relief  and  development  wore. 
Ideally  with  experience  of  working  cooperatively  with  the  UN  ana 
USAID.  Portuguese  or  Spanish  speakers  will  be  given  preference. 

To  apply  please  send  your  CV  with  covering  letter  to:- 
NlaU  M Wataon,  Executive  Officer,  Food  for  the  Hungry AJN 
58  Beulnh  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent  TNI  2NR  UK 
Tel/Fax  01892  534410 


Ue  Personnel  Officer 


qimtina  Ref:  9515/320, 
Asian  uafvenlf/,  Aston 
Jrlengk,  Birmingham 84  7£T. 


Teh  Of 2 f 353  03/0 
124  boor  eimetpbom}; 
fax:  0121 3SS  8470; 

Email:  At.w/taJi@aria/i.ac.ulf 
Closing  dak:  16  August  ISM. 


DIPLOMA 


ASTON  UNIVERSITY 


1 MS  1 I I I '.  IT'.  1 OK  1 ) i.YKl .<  H’MKNT  Rjikm 
l'OUt  Y AND  MAN  \<;i  Ml'M  BlDI'M] 
t ' nivorsity  of  lYlnm’lifStor 


* PhD  PROGRAMME 

* MASTERS  DEGREES: 

. MSc  In  Human  Resource  Development 

MSc  in  Human  Resource  Management  . ftl 

MScInManaaemaitandlnqilenieiitrfonofDev^J^iiOTnrcqw" 

MA  (Econ)  In  Development  Administration  md 

■ MA(Ec«0  In  Economlca  and  Management  trf  Rural  Devoop01011 

MA  (Econ)  In  Environment  find  Development  _ ■. 

. MA  (Ecpn)  In  Management  and  Change  In  the  Public  Sector  ^ 

* POST-GRADUATE  DIPLOMAS:  ' 

Diploma  In  Human  Resource  Studies 
. Diploma ErDevelopraent Administration,  ^ 

* 4 - ,13  WEEK  PROFESSIONAL  DEVHJOPMENT  PROGRAMME3 

For  further  detallB  and  application  forms,  please  contact  . ’ ■' 

Maggie  Curtin  (GW),  J.D.P.M.,  University  of  Manchester, 

Prednct  Centre,  MANCHESTER  M13  9GH.UK  : , 

'Tfet+44 161275  2804  Ffbc^44181 273  8829  E-matoroPMGmanJKMik  • 

...  PrpnMilngqtialHyt^chlng  and  research  _ 
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SS  INSTITUTE  OF 

K4  EDUCATION 

mrnJi  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON 

Half-time  Lecturer 

in  Education  and  International 
Development 

Ivi'tiuin.'il  t..  ditvkip  unit  livk-h  mim  nu  tin*  |il.mnmg.  ni;tn,iK,.-m>>nt 

.tii'I  evahuiion  I'HecH  :mtl  unrivrtalh-  ir.mnii«si..in-(l  I 

coniiihanry  in  ili>-  an-a  f si.  mi-ilmc*  abroad).  Apiilicnnls  will  nml  a 
higher  ili  grtf  in  cdncallon  planning  or  a related  field  and  prol-.-sslonnl 
expendin'  ol  nluval  I on  pm>i1s  in  une  of  Africa.  Asln,  the  Caribbean. 
Luiiii  AnK-riva  or  lh--  E'acitlc.  Teaching  ropt-rii-iuv  .mil 
puhlu‘.Uiuns/n'p«ri9,  in  cilncnUon  planning  or  ui.m.ig>-nn-ni  >>r 
cvaliimiuii  nisi,  rniuircil. 

Salary  will  be  iliv  Leciurcr  scale  A/fl  salary  v.\ik*,  jnii-rul.i  uf 
£15,  lol-  ll'lvi.I'J,  plus  pro-nil n uf  Ct.  134  Lutiduii  AIIuw.ur-.-. 
Appointment  lur  llirce  years.  N.ivenibi-r  lirir,  >i.,n  inefi.-rmL 
For  Rn  uppiiculiuu  furm  und  further  detolls  please  ring  0171  • 
612  0189  (24  hour  anxnplionc)  quoting  refcrciice  I/El/2  nr 
e-mall  person  neIgiot.nv.uk.  Completed  application  forms  to  he 
returned  to  the  Personnel  Department,  Institute  of  liducntinn, 
University  of  l-ondun,  20  Bedford  Way,  I /union  WCl  I!  OAL  l*>- 
20th  August  1996. 

fa  lining  EmOtaff  in 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT  : SCIENCE  AND  MATHS  EDUCATION 

Associate  Professor/ 
Project  Manager  cnamsep> 

NAMIBIA  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION  PROJECT 

M«h»m«i^n^NfmibiaclS  S°?rchina  for  B funding  Project  Manager  for  the  Namibia 
e T Science  Education  Project  (NAMSEP).  This  project  will  be  based  In  the  De- 
rni??T?  f,S^ 'onoo  and  MathemaUcs  Education  at  UNAM.Thls  Is  a now  Project  with  a vital 
" Tu?r°',  e thB  qu®lity  of  Mathomatics  and  Science  teaching  in  Namibian  Secon- 

awXdeJ . B rl  'S  expoc,ad1,a  star*  in  1MB.  The  programme  graduates  will  be 

awarded  a B.Ed  degree  after  fouryears  and  a diploma  after  three  years. 

?Zlnnm!r;Lh,f  ll?  Son|or rp0«t  «nd  th.  Project  Manager  will  be  driving  force  behind  the 
riSSr  d W0?“r,rf  now  courses.  Tha  right  candidate  must  have  at  least  a 
n on*  °et?0  f0L!r  sP®c,a,lst  Science  areas  (Chemistry.  Physics,  Biology  or  Mathe- 
matlcs/Computer  Science},  but  with  professional  qualification  in  education.  He/shu  should 

n omn t V M C5,n 9 .BXPBrle/1[c e at  both  secondary  and  tertiary  levels.  The  candidate 
must  demonstrate  Inftlatlva,  leadership  and  administrative  skills,  communication  skills  and  the 
ability  to  supervisa  and  work  with  staff,  students  and  educational  officials.  Successful  expe- 
rience in  running  similar  projects  will  be  an  added  advantage. 

P.!!ieCt  ManaP°r  ?iU  manafla  thB  NAMSEP  programme  for  the  length  of 
rosp°nsiile  ,or  development  and  implementation  of  programmes  to 
alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of  mathematics  and  science  teachers  in  the  country.  In  addition, 
Snhrta  b«  r^uirad  to  define  teaching  methods,  identify  equipment,  counterpart  and 

tn anJ  d>V8l0P  ®,rlt0r'a  f,or  Bntry  10  the  B’Ed  Waths/Science)  programme  and  will  be 
expected  to  submit  monthly  and  six  monthly  reports  to  UNAM  and  the  Donor  body. 

DatB  of  assumption  of  duties:  As  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  dato:  9 August  1996. 

Contact  person:  Mr  Jack  Francis  at  09-264-01-206-3099. 

Frfngo  bonefita:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive  salaries  and  the  following  fringe 
benefits:  • pension  fund/gratuity  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  m housing 
scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renewable  contract  penod. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied  by  a curri- 
culum vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch,  increment  date,  the 
earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be  assumed  and  including  three 
referees  should  be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment  and  Selection 
University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary 
telegraphic  applications  may  be  made  via  telex  56-727  or  fax  09-264-61- 
206-3843/206-3003. 
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Today's  scientists  are  superstars  whose  lectures 
attract  thousands  and  whose  books  sell  in  millions. 

It's  hardly  surprising,  says  Tim  Radford:  not  only  do 
they  offer  meaning  to  life  in  a post-religious  age,  but 
they  also  have  incredible  tales  to  tell 

Astounding  stories 


A point  to  make  . . . Richard  Dawkins  serves  up  dazzling  stuff 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARQLES 


[CHARD  DAWKINS  is  ner- 
vous. This  Is  very  surpris- 
ing. After  jilt,  lie  has  done 
liis  homework:  (he  topic  for  the 
evening  is  called  Arguments  By  De- 
sign. which  is  itself  a knowing  play 
on  the  twist  of  natural  philosophy 
that  led  indirectly  to  Darwin's  the- 
ory of  evolution,  which  is  a subject 
that  I’m  lessor  Dawkins  really  does 
know  a lot  about.  He  wrote  the 
bouk,  Ills  household  is  probably 
working  on  the  T-shirt. 

On  top  of  that  he  has  h number  of 
confidence-bolstering  ihings  going 
for  him:  n brain  the  size  of  a small 
planet,  a command  of  language  that 
would  make  your  nverage  novelist 
squirm  with  envy,  a chair  at  Oxford, 
and  the  fierce,  hawkish  good  looks 
of  a forties  film  star.  He  also  has  a 
gift  for  taking  a single  metaphor  for 
a long  walk  through  the  Darwinian 
hinterland:  check  out  titles  like  The 
Selfish  Gene,  River  Out  Of  Eden, 
The  Blind  Watchmaker,  and  his  lat- 
est, Climbing  Mt  Improbable.  His 
books  sell,  and  sell.  He  is  married  to 
I .alia  Ward,  nn  actress  of  whom  peo- 
ple confess  to  having  “had  n thing" 
about  when  she  was  in  Dr  Who,  and 
she  is  in  the  audience  apparently  en- 
joying being  upstaged.  Every  seal  in 
the  theatre  is  sold,  and  there  is  a 
small  knot  at  the  box  office  hoping 
for  returns. 

Returns!  For  a 6pm  conversation 
at  a literary  festival  in  Brighton,  a 
conversation  about  the  trickier  bits 
of  Darwinism!  To  cap  it  all,  we  have 
just  been  told  that  the  all-star  turn 
afterwards,  the  real  literary  event, 
in  which  three  novelists  were  to  talk 
about  espionage  thrillers,  has  been 
cancelled  hecause  not  one  ticket  has 
been  sold.  All  this,  and  the  man  is 
palpably  and  endearingly  a bit  ner- 
vous. The  word  is  that  he  always  is 
on  edge  at  these  tilings. 

He  need  not  have  worried.  When 
he  speaks,  the  whole  theatre  strains 
forward  to  listen.  When  he  stops 
talking,  people  seem  to  relax  a little, 
as  if  to  help  them  begin  digesting 
the  platefuls  of  pertinence  washed 
down  by  beakers  of  brilliance.  He 
serves  up  dazzling  stuff  about  the 
evolution  of  spider’s  webs,  stunning 
entertainments  about  symbiosis  in 
the  tropic  reef  systems,  a glimpse  of 
the  surprisingly  furious  fisticuffs 
within  the  framework  of  Darwinism, 
and  a look  at  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges for  scientific  reduction  ism. 

The  conversation  steers  away 
from  religion  and  the  idea  of  a per- 
sona] God:  Professor  Dawkins's 
view  of  religion  as  a virus  that  keeps 
erupting  in  epidemics,  with  huge 
consequent  losses  of  life,  is  pretty 
well  known,  so  there  is  no  point  in 
giving  it  another  niring  this  time. 

There  art*  questions:  the  sharp, 
to-the-point  questions  of  people  who 
hnvc  been  listening  carefully:  what 
is  the  difference,  asks  nne,  between 
symbiosis  und  parasitism?  Ninety 
minutes  fly  by.  When  it  is  over,  the 
applause  explodes,  and  goes  on 
until  Dawkins  leaves  the  stage.  Al- 
most iinnutiiaU-ly,  the  other  ritual  of 
a literary  festival  begins:  people 
start  queuing  to  buy  copies  of  his. 
books,  and  liuve  them  signed  by 
him. 

I Thu  begetter  of  a literary  maga- 
zine snys  thut  the  evening  was  well 
spent.  “It  was  like  watching  the  start 


of  a new  religion  or  something,"  lie 
snys.  Or  maybe  just  a cult.  All  over 
the  place,  there  are  gatherings  of 
people  gazing  reverently  at  scien- 
tists, some  of  them  alniosL  levitating 
in  fervour  ns  they  contemplate  their 
own  subject.  The  philosopher 
Daniel  Dennett  in  a recent  book,  an- 
nounced dial  "if  I were  to  give  an 
award  for  the  best  single  idea  any- 
one hns  ever  had,  I’d  give  it  to  Dar- 
win, ahead  of  Newton  and  Einstein 
and  everyone  else." 

By  everyone  else  lie  meant,  it 
seems,  Jesus.  Socrates,  Goethe, 
Homer,  you  know,  those  guys.  Is  it 
just  ti  fad:  science  replaces  comedy/ 
poclry/you-name-it  as  the  new  rock 
'n'  roll?  Or  is  it  because  the  lads  in 
the  lab  now  have  something  amaz- 
ing to  say,  and  say  it  amazingly  well? 
Sir  David  Attenborough  has  been  a 
star  for  so  long  it's  easy  to  forget  he 
thinks  of  himself  as  a zoologist  It 
isn't  just  the  biologists.  The  physi- 
cists, too.  are  heading  for  stardom. 

In  Australia,  the  author  and  theoret- 
ical physicist  Paul  Davies  draws 
1 ,200  people  at  a time  to  a lecture.  In 
the  US,  Carl  Sagan,  the  astronomer, 
has  been  on  the  television  chat 
show  circuit  for  decades.  George 
Smoot  — don't  ask  for  the  fine  de- 
tails of  what  he  saw  in  the  cosmic 
background  radiation,  buL  he  did  re- 
mark at  the  time  that  it  was  like  see- 
ing God  — reportedly  walked  away 
from  his  agent  with  a $2  million 
book  contract. 

Fame  beckons  everywhere. 
Stephen  Jay  Gould,  the  Harvard 
palaeontologist,  has  been  a darling 
of  the  literary  reviews  for  more  than 
a decade.  In  Britain,  Steven  Rose, 
the  Open  University  neuroscientist 
and  agitprop  man,  has  been  a media 
don  for  almost  as  long  as  he  has 
been  a memory  researcher.  Steve 
Jones  has  for  five  years  been  die 
first  scientist  you  think  of  when 
somebody  mentions  genetics. 

Talking  of  which.  5tephen  Hawk- 
ing must  be.  after  Einstein,  ihe  best- 
known  physicist  of  the  century:  he 
has  been  filling  lecture  halls  for 
eight  years.  He  just  keeps  expand- 
ing, like  the  cosmos,  into  ever  big- 
ger spaces.  The  last  extravangaza 
choked  the  Albert  Hail. 

DAWaNS  has  been  filling 
halls  for  years  too.  He  is 
quite  used  to  being  a sell- 
out- “I  find  it  very  gratifying,  that 
ll\e re  does  seem  to  be  a group  of 
people  who  are  literate,  keen  on 
books,  the  kind  of  people  who  go  to 
literary  festivals,  and  who  just  flock 
to  science  events,"  he  says. 

The  questions  aren't  always  so  re- 
spectful. Physicists  are  sometimes 
(logged  by  people  convinced  that 
Einstein  Cor  Dirac,  or  Heisenberg 
got  it  wrong.  Biologists  keep  meet- 
ing the  dwindling  band  who  believe 
In  the  literal  truth  of  the  Bible. 
Dawkins  doesn't  mind. 

'There  are  people  who  do  seem 
to  think  they  know  it  ail.  Rut  they 
sort  of  liven  it  up  a bit,  1 don't  find  it 
irritating.  [ Jsunlly  what  I try  to  do  is 
treat  the  question  in  a constructive 
way,  try  to  use  it  in  such  a way  that  I 
can  give  nn  answer  thnt  is  illuminat- 
ing to  other  people,"  he  says. 

That  is  his  job  these  days.  He  is 
called  the  Charles  Simonyi  profes- 
sor of  the  public  understanding  of 


science.  This  concept  — the  public 
understanding  of  science  — is  a 
new  one.  The  scientific  establish- 
ment dreamed  it  up  a decade  ago, 
when  they  discovered  that  (a)  no- 
body knew  what  scientists  were 
doing,  (b)  either  nobody  cared  or 
they  actually  resented  it,  and  (c)  no- 
body wanted  to  learn  science  even 
at  secondary  school. 

Dawkins  notices  "a  curious  di- 
chotomy”. The  questions  he  gets, 
and  Ihe  letters  from  the  people  who 
read  his  books,  ore  all  immensely 
encouraging.  "On  the  other  hand, 
you  read  figures  about  schoolchild- 
ren voting  with  their  feet  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  what  to  do  at  uni- 
versity, and  flocking  in  droves  away 
from  science." 

This  is  because  science  is  seen  as 
a miserably  paid  and  insecure  way 
to  make  a living.  "That  would  ex- 
plain why  people  might  like  to  read 
law."  says  Dawkins.  "But  why  Eng- 
lish? It's  wonderful  to  read  English, 
but  the  very  same  people,  for  the 
very  same  motives,  read  English  be- 
cause they  love  literature  and  love 
beauty.  Half  of  them  could  get  that 
from  science." 

Or  maybe  from  reading  books 
about  science.  The  Dawkins  phe- 
nomenon is  newer  than  the  thing 
publishers  long  ago  learned  to  call 
call  the  Hawking  effect  — that 
books  about  science  really  do  sell  if 
you  push  them.  Britons  have  been 
reading  elegantly  written,  graceful 
science  for  more  than  a century. 
Darwin’s  bulldog,  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley,  wrote  essays  that  are  still 
models  of  style.  Einstein's  cham- 
pion Sir  Arthur  Eddington  wrote 
beautifully  about  the  far  cosmos 
more  than  five  decades  ago.  J B S 
Haldane  combined  biology  with 
columns  for  The  Daily  Worker  be- 
fore the  second  world  war,  and  left  a 
legacy  of  essays  still  in  print,  and 
one  of  the  great  lines  (The  uni- 
verse is  not  only  queerer  than  we 
suppose,  but  it  is  queerer  than  we 
can  suppose").  After  a period  in 
which  books  about  science  went  out 
of  fashion,  Gould  in  (he  US  and 
Hawking  in  Britain  showed  publish- 
ers a thing  or  two  about  sales  and 
profits  — and  good  reviews. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  science 
writing  is  consistent  with  good  writ- 
ing. Novelists  depend  on  observa- 
tion and  description,  but  (for 
instance)  field  biologists  mapping 
(he  10  million,  or  20  million,  or  100 
million  distinct  species  on  Ihe  planet 
— no  one  knows  how  many  there 
may  be  — really  depend  on  observa- 
tion and  description.  This  is  one  rea- 


son why,  say,  Edward  O Wilson  in 
hl9  autobiography,  Naturalist,  writes 
stuff  that  makes  the  scalp  prickle. 
Another  reason  ib  that  dear  writing 
and  clear  thinking  are  not  separate 
skUls:  someone  good  at  one  tends  to 
be  good  at  the  other,  and  physicists 
contemplating,  say,  the  bizarre  mo- 
ment when  time  began,  are  likely  to 
be  good  at  thinking  or  they  wouldn’t 
have  the  job  at  all. 

The  story  of  science  since  the 
18th  century  is  astounding:  the 
story  of  science  since  the  sixties 
makes  the  practitioners  blink,  even 
though  they  were  part  of  the  action. 
Thirty-three  years  ago  when  the 
Beatles  arrived,  cosmology  was  a 
bit  of  a jokey  subject.  First  there 
was  speculation,  went  the  joke,  then 
wild  speculation,  then  cosmology. 

THAT  WAS  then.  Now,  theo- 
retical physicists  and  quan- 
tum cosmologists  are  sure 
they  have  the  whole  15  billion-year- 
stury  of  creation  cracked,  except 
for  tlie  first  billion-billionth  of  a sec- 
ond of  time  itself,  which  now  occu- 
pies an  era  called  the  Very  Early 
Universe,  and  which  includes  a bit 
called  the  Inflationary  Era,  in  which 
space  Itself  expanded  far,  far  faster 
than  the  speed  of  light,  creating  the 
framework  into  which  the  present 
universe  could,  so  to  speak,  fill  it- 
self in.  In  1963,  people  talked 
vaguely  of  continents  rising  and 
falling  and  mountain  ranges  rising 
and  buckling,  and  a fair  number  of 
geological  heretics  were  prepared 
to  bet  that  the  continents  had  been 
floating  round  like  scum  on  the 
ocean  floor  for  3.5  billion  years, 
sundering  and  banging  into  each 
other  like  dodgem  cars,  but  it 
sounded  ridiculous.  A compelling 
solution  to  the  problem  turned  up 
in  the  year  President  Kennedy  was 
shot:  now  geophysicists  have  an  al- 
most complete  theory  of  the  Earth 
and  its  history,  and  are  homing  in 
— for  example  — on  the  role  of 
Tibet  in  creating  the  monsoons  and 
frosting  the  Antarctic  with  ice  in- 
stead of  beech  forests. 

Then  Nasa  and  the  Pentagon  had 
computers,  huge  things  with  tapes 
and  cathode  ray  tubes  that  helped 
the  arms  race  and  the  moon  land- 
ings, but  these  monsters  had  less 
computing  power  than  a modest 
handheld  eighties  calculator,  and 
engineers  still  tended  to  rely  on 
slide  rules  and  pen  and  paper  sums 
as  well.  By  tlie  end  of  the  century, 
you  should  be  able  to  buy  a chip 
with  the  memory  to  hold  War  And 
Peace,  multiplied  a thousandfold. 


Then  — even  then  — steelmak- 
ing and  other  metallurgies  were 
crafts  or  even  black  arts:  now  mate- 
rials scientists  lay  down  films  of 
crystal  a sheet  of  molecules  at  a 
time  to  make  stuff  with  properties 
they  can  predict  it  will  have. 

Then  people  knew  about  the 
“double  helix”  of  DNA  which  codes 
for  all  living  things,  but  nobody  seri- 
ously expected  to  be  able  to  make 
sense  of  it.  Now  people  look  at  the 
DNA  of  tiny,  short-lived  creatures 
and  use  them  to  "read"  the  code  in 
humans.  This  summer,  European 
scientists  started  puzzling  over  the 
human  breast  cancer  gene,  and  the 
rectal  cancer  gene,  both  found  in 
yeast,  and  US  scientists  picked  up 
the  human  skin  cancer  gene  in  a 
study  of  a fruit  fly. 

Thirty  years  ago,  biologists  used 
to  talk  about  life  as  if  it  were  all  re- 
lated because  that  was  the  logic  of 
Darwinism;  now  the  connectedness 
of  things  urges  itself  on  them  every 
day.  If  people  are  beginning  to  hang 
on  to  the  words  of  scientists,  it  may 
be  because  the  words  add  up  to  an 
astounding  story,  a kind  of  cosmic 
cliffhnnger,  with  new  twists  all  the 
time.  Sometimes  today's  new  twists 
reveal  that  yesterday's  version  of 
the  story  was  wrong.  Dawkins  takes 
(hat  calmly  too.  Lots  of  tilings  in  bi- 
ology and  physics  have,  in  the  past, 
proved  to  be  wrong.  But  there  are 
some  certainties.  “We  can  say  with 
absolute  confidence  that  evolution 
is  right,  that  DNA  is  a double  helix 

— that’s  not  going  to  change,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  an  approximation  to 
some  more  profound  truth  we  will 
get  later  on,"  he  says. 

Paul  Davies,  the  theoretical 
physicist  based  in  Adelaide,  has  a 
string  of  successful  books  and  a 
sometimes  disconcerting  celebrity 
status.  He  too  is  used  to  crowded 
audiences.  He,  like  Dawkins,  warns 
against  scientism:  the  belief  that  a 
man  in  a white  coat  will  adopt  the 
priestly  function  and  give  you  some- 
thing new  and  sure  to  believe  in. 
Dawkins  doesn’t  care  for  the  reli- 
gion parallel  at  all:  Dairies  accepts 
that  It  is  there  anyway.  He  too  sees  a 
real  danger  of  treating  science  as  a 
latter-day  religion.  It  is  not.  he  says. 
And  scientists  are  not  high  priests 
with  answers  to  the  ethical  and 
moral  problems  of  society.  He  says: 
“I  believe  that  even  In  this  post-reli- 
gious age,  ordinary  people  are  still 
seeking  for  some  deeper  meaning 
to  their  lives,  and  they  see  science 

— correctly  in  my  opinion  — as  pro- 
viding a possible  path  to  round  out 
the  context  of  their  lives."  . 


Call  for  Romans  to  settle  Mussolini’s  scores 
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Alice  Martin  in  Addis 
Ababa  says  pressure  is 
growing  on  Italians  to 
return  Ethiopia’s  pride 

“ j HE  elderly  tour  guide  was 

/ adamant.  “Please,  you  must 
be  a true  witness.  This  obelisk 
has  to  be  returned  to  Aksum 
where  it  belongs.  It  is  our  own.  It 
was  made  here  by  our  ancestors 
and  it  tells  how  strong  and  clever 
they  were.” 

No  one  knows  when  Axumites 
first  began  erecting  obelisks, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many 
there  are  — at  the  last  count  it 
was  more  than  1,300  — but  they 
are  Berhane  Meskal  Zelelo's 
whole  world,  and  he  has  been 
showing  them  to  tourists  for  40 
years. 

They  are,  says  Elias  Girmas  of 
the  Tfgray  bureau  of  culture, 
“pagnn  monuments”.  The  three 
most  beautiful  ones  were  carved 
shortly  before  tlie  Axumitc  king- 
dom converted  to  Christianity  In 
the  fourth  century.  They  were 
cut  from  single  slabs  of  stone 
and  transported  several  miles 
before  being  erected  over  the 
tombs  of  kings. 

They  were  records  of  the 
wealth  and  might  of  tlie  kings 
who  ruled  over  a trading  state 
thnt  9tretchod  as  far  as  Yemen 
across  the  Red  Sea. 

In  1 HR 7 Ihe  finest  of  Aksinn’s 
three  carved  obelisks  was 
looted  by  the  invading  1 till  inn 
army  under  Mussolini. 

During  the  five-year  occupa- 
tion, in  which  thousands  died 
and  much  was  looted,  the 
Alt  sum  obelisk  was  shipped  to 
Rome  and  erected  in  front  of 
Mussolini's  short-lived  ministry 
for  Africa,  now  the  site  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  And 
Agriculture  Organisation.  And 


The  obelisk,  captured  l»v 
Mussolini  in  1037.  in  Rome 

there  It  has  stayed,  despite  a 
UN  pence  treaty  in  1947  which 
instructed  I Inly  to  " restore  all 
works  of  nrt . . . and  objects  of 
historical  value"  removed  from 
Ethiopia. 

Its  return,  therefore,  unlike 
that  of  many  other  works  of  art 
looted  during  the  colonial  pe- 
riod, is  not  just  n moral  issue:  it 
is  provided  for  in  an  interna- 
tional treats*.  But  through  lack  of 
political  will  on  behalf  of  the 


Italians,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it. 

Now  Ethiopians  are  saying 
that  time  is  up.  The  Return  Our 
Obelisk  Committee  in  Addis 
Ababa  has  13,000  signatures  on 
a petition  demanding  the 
obelisk's  “immediate  restitution", 
which  it  will  present  in  due 
course  to  the  Italian  parliament. 

Professor  Richard  Pankhurst, 
a member  of  the  committee, 
believes  that  the  time  is  ripe. 

He  said:  The  recent  elections 
in  Italy  hove  brought  many  anti- 
fascists to  power  who  regard 
Mussolini,  the  looter  of  the 
Aksum  obelisk,  as  their  own 
oppressor  as  well  as  that  of 
Ethiopians.  And  very  recently 
the  Italian  under-secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,  Rino  Scrri,  made 
a clear  statement  saying,  <Wc  will 
return  the  Aksum  obelisk,1  indi- 
cating lliut  he  wanted  a decision 
not  in  years  but  in  montiis.” 

The  head  of  the  Ethiopian 
Orthodox  Church  In  Aksum, 
Nuburuetl  Belay,  said:  "It  In  not 
important  for  litl  to  stny  in 
Rome.  It  is  not  important  to  the 
Italian  people,  because  it  is  not  ii 
sign  of  their  civilisation  mid 
history.  It  Is  merely  a sign  thnt 
they  grabbed  it  from  here." 

When  asked  why  the  Church 
felt  su  strongly  about  n pngnn 
monument  the  ntthurtted  said: 
"We  did  not  start  Christianity 
without  any  foundation.  In  the 
same  way  as  (lie  Old  Testament 
relates  to  the  Now  Testament, 
this  obelisk  is  purl  of  our  begin- 
nings and  it  belongs  in  Aksum." 

It  is  1 00  years  since  Ihe 
Ethiopians  beat  the  Italians  ut  (he 
bnttie  of  Adwa,  mid  fiO  years 
since  the  Italian  army's  ‘'revenge* 
on  Ethiopia  in  its  fivc-yenr  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  Now  there 
is  a feeling  that  it  is  time  to  settle 
old  scores,  and  that  means  re- 
turning what  belungsin  Ethiopia. 


Notes  & Queries  Joseph  Harker 
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HY  is  a cocktail  so-called? 


7 HE  name  originates  from  one 
vital  component  the  decoration. 
In  previous  centuries  a mixed  drink 
with  a spirit  base  would  have  been 
adorned  with  feathers  from  tlie  tail 
of  a prize  cockerel.  — • Kalheryn 
Smith.  Doncaster,  South  Yorkshire 


|A#HEW  food  is  served  piping 
ww  hot,  who's  piping  — or 
where's  the  pipe? 

PIES  used  to  be  baked  with 
whistling  pipes  inserted  into  the 
crust.  When  tlie  pressure  of  steam 
was  sufficient  the  pie  would  “pipe", 
indicating  that  it  wns  now  cooked. 
These  pipes  were  often  shai>ed  like 
birds,  and  the  song  “four  and  twenty 
blackbirds”  probably  referred  to  a pie 
so  enormous  (hat  this  number  were 
needed.— Steer  Wilson,  London 


|J#  MEN  a fly  alights  on  a win- 
WW  dow  pane,  repeated  taps  , 
and  brushing  from  the  other 
side  rarely  dislodge  it  Is  the  fly 
1 unable  to  see  through  glass  or  is 
it  ignoring  tho  threat,  realising  : 
that  it  cannot  be  harmed?  : , 

A FLY  flees  a swat  because  it 
/t  senses  the  change  in  air  pres- 
sure caused  by  a solid  surface 


moving  towards  it.  Hence  fly  swat- 
ters are  mesh  (instead  of  solid). 
Since  the  window  shields  tlie  fly 
from  the  pressure  of  the  swat,  it 
remains  blissfully  unaware.  — Terry 
Siederer,  Stockholm,  Sweden 


IMF  HAT  is  the  evolutionary 
Ww  advantage  of  a bee  dying 
once  it  has  stung  an  attacker? 
Why  does  it  not  live  to  sting 
another  day? 

Harvey  rutt  oune  ao> 

provides  part  of  the  answer  but 
misses  the  subtlety  that  makes  this 
advantageous  to  the  colony.  Al- 
though painful,  a single  bee  sting  is 
not  enough  to  deter  a mammal  in 
search  of  honey.  When  the  sting  is 
torn  from  a bee’s  body  a scent  sac  at 
the  base  of  the  sting  is  ruptured. 
Titis  releases  an  odour  which  stimu- 
lates other  worker  bees  to  attack 
and  sting  the  intruder.  Sting  loss  is 
thus  a mechanism  to  ensure  nn 
escalated  defence  of  the  hive.  — 
Michael  D Owen,  Department  of 
Zoology,  University  of  Western  On- 
tario, London,  Ontario,  Canada 


world's  worst  hyperinflation.  On 
arrival  I got  25  million  dinar  for  1 
Deutschmark. 

Two  weeks  later  it  had  gone  up  to 
75  million.  Prices  were  changing 
two  or  three  times  a day.  Once  when 
I was  in  a restaurant  the  waiter 
came  round  and  marked  up  the 
price  of  my  meal  while  I was  still 
eating  it!  — Alex  Melbourne,  Pakrac, 
Croatia 


MS  THERE  any  currency  which 
m has  a higher  unit  value  than 


sterling? 


I A /HEN  I was  in  Serbia  in  August 
V V 1993  there  was  possibly  tlie 


Any  answers? 

/HAVE  heard  a representative 
of  (he  Gnrifiina  people  state 
that  there  wns  a pre- Hispanic 
African  presence  on  St  Vincent, 
is  there  any  evidence  to  support 
this?  — Jim  Ransom,  Palo  Alto. 
California,  USA 

IS  THERE  nny  evidence  thnt  a 
/ small  enr  Is  less  safe  in  the 
event  of  nn  neddont?  — Mark 
Walfnrd,  Ixwdon 

| A/ffKi does  drinking  elder 
VV  through  a straw  increase  its 
Intoxicating  property?  — Gerard 
Mackay,  Nesscliffe,  Shropshire 

Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weekly0guardlan.co.uk,  faxed  to 
0171/44171-242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1M  3HQ  ' 


Letter  from  Japan  Rosemary  Chiba 


Rites  of  passage 


/N  MARCH,  with  our  gloriously 
clear  skies,  we  had  a whole  week 
watching  Hyakutake's  streaming 
comet  Perhaps  it  was  a portent  In 
April,  the  89-year-old  grandfather  of 
a neighbour  went  missing. 

Contentedly  pedalling  away  with 
a large  bottle  of  sake  as  a present, 
he  bicycled  15km  over  □ high  range, 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain  where 
he'd  been  born.  At  dusk,  he  tidily 
parked  his  bike  with  its  sake  at  Hie 
snowline,  then  plodded  up  the  for- 
est track.  Within  his  lifetime,  in  the 
days  when  a "useless"  mouth  be- 
came n burden  on  a family's  meagre 
resources,  elderly  people  in  rural 
areas  such  as  ours  would  climb  up 
to  the  mountains  to  die.  This  grand- 
father. however,  was  well  cared  for 
in  his  five-generation  family. 

The  entire  neighbourhood  joined 
[lie  police  and  volunteer  firemen  for 
the  next  three  days,  and  we  traced 
his  Iasi  footprints  in  knee-deep 
snow  up  into  a high  and  wild  valley. 
After  the  prints  faltered  llien  («■- 
leret!  out.  we  found  nothing. 

Il  was  rice-sect  ling  time,  one  of 
the  busiest  in  the  farming  year,  so 
Iris  family  wns  not  only  grieving  lmt 
oppressed  by  having  caused  so 
•Hitch  trouble  to  tin*  community. 
They  have  virtually  secluded  tln-m- 
selvcs  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
M'ven  years,  unless  tin  - body  U 
found  and  a funeral  hold,  even 
though  neigh  lx  mi's  protest  dial  this 
is  old -rn> hio nod  and  ton  m-v.-iv. 

As  the  official  police  M-arrli 
lasted  a mere  three  ,,nly 

family  and  friends  continue  search- 
ing each  Sunday.  The  snow  has 
gout*  anti  the  undergrowth  is  heav-  , 
■»g  itself  erect  again.  Beats  have 
woken  anti  may  have  young,  so  we 
climb  with  bells  lied  to  our  belts, 
hauling  tun  selves  up  near  vertical 
mountains  by  hanging  on  m flower- 
ing azalea**,  searching  in  vain. 

Notwithstanding  ihe  distress  and 
effort  caused.  I could  not  help  but 
admire  the  old  man's  decision  and 
courage:  it  seemed  such  a natural 
passing.  A priest  with  a reputation 
for  solving  such  mysteries  said  tit  at 
the  old  man  would  be  found  sitting 
with  his  back  to  a tall  straight  tree. 
But  in  the  untouched  pans  of  the 
forest,  filled  with  the  songs  of  bush 
warblers  and  cuckoos,  tall  straight 


beeches  and  ancient  cryptomerias 
abound.  We  encountered  a dingy 
white  kamoskika,  a goatlike  deer 
which  considered  us  carefully  be- 
fore simply  melting  away  into  the 
undergrowth,  much  as  the  grand- 
father must  have  done.  Here  are  the 
cultivara  of  so  many  English  garden 
flowers  growing  wild,  yet  our  fellow 
searchers  drop  their  empty  cans 
after  lunch  without  a thought.  Local 
people  don’t  usually  go  into  the 
mountains  for  pleasure,  apart  from 
a little  mushroom  or  spring  herb 
gathering.  Hunting  is  permitted  in 
the  winter,  and  the  mountains  ring 
with  shots  that  chill  Ihe  blood.  A 
neighbour  has  a room  full  of 
pathetic  stuffed  trophies,  but  his 
worst  shot  wns  into  another  man's 
stomach. 

rffE  grandfather  was  of  the 
snnte  generation  as  Miyazawn 
Kenji,  the  much-loved  writer 
who  was  born  imt  far  away,  exactly 
Ifjt)  years  ago.  All  his  stories  show 
his  iniimnie  knowledge  uf  ihe 
wildlife  of  this  area,  but  lie  grew  up 
ill  a Japan  recently  npened  in  new 
technology,  and  found  that  equallv 
fascinating.  His  tale*,  are  a curious 
rtiix  uf  the  iuiliir.il  and  the  modern: 
hunters  wander  inm  restaurant- 
'Jeep  in  ihe  ton-M.  buys  irav*-!  mi  a 
train  though  ihe  Milky' Way.  i:*u;ilKI 
nature  prevail... 

Uur  Mail  h I'm  I In-  grandt.ulu'i 
cniiliinied  in  vain  at  die  nine  ili<> 
Japanese  star  festival.  w|i.n  ih>* 
leV'T-  Vega  ami  Alum  me.-t  |<,|  ,j 
single  night  acro-.>  die  Milky  \V,». 
ami  on  a deeply  dark  night.  ! Mood 
with  niir  two  sons,  watching  a real 
river  of  stars;  Jirellie.-  in  their 
thousands  drifting  along  the  old 
stone-lined  irrigation  canal.  Visitor » 
marvel  at  a sight  which  has  van- 
ished in  the  cities.  I wonder  huw 
Miynzawa  would  have  left  about  th- 
government  plan  to  dub  it>  new 
road  system  in  this  "backward" 
north-eastern  area  the  Milky  Way 
Plan.  Il  will  carve  a road  through 
■ iur  quiet  mountains  and  drag  in  its 
wake  the  petrol  stations,  fasi  food 
restaurants  and  pachinko  (pinball) 
parlours  that  inexorably  line  every 
trunk  road  in  Japan. 

Will  we  be  able  to  see  future 
comets,  or  fireflies? 


A Country  Diary 


Ray  Collier 


SLOCHD:  On  a hillside  a few 
miles  south  of  Inverness  there 
were  17  wild  goats  grazing  and 
browsing  along  die  woodland  edge, 
with  nannies  and  their  kids.  They  are 
part  of  the  tribe  of  goats  living  along 
the  River  Fmdhorn.  although  they 
do  not  stay  at  the  Sloclid  all  year. 

The  origin  of  these  goats  is  un- 
certain, but  one  theory  is  that  they 
escaped  while  being  driven  north, 
possibly  from  ns  far  afield  as 
Ireland.  In  the  old  droving  days 
entile  wore  sent  from  (lie-north  of 
Scotland  as  far  south  as  Smithfidd 
Market  in  l-ondon,  and  goals  were 
driven  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tlie 
drover  would  sell  gonts  on  his 
northward  journey  and  might  get 
rid  of  all  of  them  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  Borders.  However,  It 
wns  not  uncommon  for  some  ot  lh$ 
goals  to  end  up  in  Caithness,  where 
at  one  time  they' were  more  com- 
mon than  sheep,  cattle  or  hdrses. 

In  the  north  they  were  often  re- 


ferred to  as  the  poor  man's  cow  as 
they  would  feed  on  almost  anything, 
their  milk  could  be  drunk,  meat 
eaten  and  skins  used,  let  alone 
other  parts.  But  the  problem  with 
droving  goats  such  distances  was 
that  as  they  went  north  and  the 
countryside  became  wilder,  so  the 
goats  could  escape  more  easily. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  way  the 
tribe  ended  up  on  the  Findhorn 
alt! lough  there  Is  speculation  that 
tribes  may  have  originated  from  the 
days  when  Britain  was  still  part  of 
the  continental  land-mass. 

A few  years  ago,  a villager  excit- 
edly told  me  thnt  on  a hill  near  the 
village  which  lias  the  Gaelic  name 
meaning  goat  hill  he  had  just  sfeen 
three  white  goats  — the  first  seen 
there  in  his  life.  What  he  did  not 
know  was  that  someorte  living  at  the 
other  end  of  the  village  had  not 
managed  to  find  a buyer  for  his 
. three  white  goats  and  he  had  to  get 
rid  of  tiicm.  As  a billy,  a nanny  and  a 
kid  were  involved,  the  hill  may  once 
ugain  have  its  goats  for  the  future. 
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A night  at  the 
animal  house 


Andrew  Clements 

hails  Graham  Vick's 
masterly  interpretation  of 
Lulu  at  Glyndebourne 

it  IAN  HERO'S  Lulu  snarls 
wilh  a Prologue  in  which  an 
Animal  Tnnwr  intnulnccs 
his  menagerie  to  l he  audience.  The 
orchestra  makes  it  clear  that  cadi 
animal  is  to  he  Uli'iilLfitrd  with  a 
diameter  in  the  ojicm.  But  in  Gra- 
ham Vick's  fascinating  new  produc- 
tion at  (ilyntleboiime  — the  first 
there,  ami  only  the  third  ever  of  the 
complete  work  in  Britain  — there- 
are  no  animals.  The  Animal  Tamer, 
brilliantly,  leeringly  played  hy  Don- 
ald Maxwell,  comes  on  wilh  a mir- 
ror that  lie*  aims  accusingly  nl  the 
audience:  this  time  we  are  his 
menagerie.  and  it  is  mtr  foibles  and 
vices  that  are  going  to  he  so  |jcnc- 
traiingly  explored  over  the  next 
three  hours  of  music,  as  it  charts 
I.nlu's  life  up  to  her  death  at  the 
hands  of  Jack  the  Ripjier. 

just  iu  case  anyone  doubts  that 
i liter pn-lation,  Paul  Brown's  designs 
settle  the  matter.  If  tlu-  curved  red 
brick  wall,  block-concrete  stairs  and 
pine  dunrs  of  the  set  look  familiar, 
so  they  should,  for  they  perfectly 
replicate  the  fain  Lc  of  the  lily n de- 
hour  lie-  theatre  itself,  while  some  of 
lilt-  costumes  could  uuUlo  those 
seen  pic  nicking  on  the  lawns  during 
the  interval.  It’s  a superbly  effective 
dramatic  conceit. 

Its  a ci  ml.  lightly  organised  read- 
| ing  that  wastes  nothing.  Though  tin* 
: mtiitiiclituiiii'  neo-expression  i<m  nf 


die  film  sequence  which  marks  the 
midpoint  of  the  opera,  when  Lulu’s 
climb  turns  into  decline,  doesn't 
quite  chime  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
duction, it  is  as  disciplined  and 
crisply  made  (by  Matthew  Richard- 
son) as  everything  else. 

If  Lulu  remains  the  most  intrigu- 
ing, most  nnibigiious  of  all  20th  cen- 
tury operatic  masterpieces,  then  its 
heroine  is  the  hardest  of  characters 
to  pin  down.  Vick  doesn’t  attempt  to 
impose  anything  upon  her,  but  lets 
die  other  protagonists  do  that  for 
him.  In  Christine  Schafer’s  perfor- 
mance there  is  mi  trace  of  the 
scheming,  predatory  harpic,  or 
even  of  the  poor  abused  waif;  in- 
stead she  offers  herself  as  a blank 
slu-et  on  which  her  admirers,  hus- 
bands and  lovers  project  I heir  own 
fantasies.  Schilfcr’s  performance, 
sung  with  accuracy  and  cuinmand, 
and  acted  with  cool  precision,  is  the 
focus  of  the  show  but  never,  quite 
deliberately,  its  emotional  core. 

But  amid  all  the  mayhem  and 
manipulation  — a gruesome  suicide 
and  four  murders,  blackmail,  prosti- 
tution and  venereal  disease  — Lulu 
is  n comedy;  a black,  surreal  and 
possibly  heartless  one,  but  a 
comedy  nevertheless.  Vick’s  pro- 
duction does  its  best  to  paint  up  the 
mucnbrcly  funny  moments. 

The  scale  uf  the  Glyndebourne 
house  suits  this  opera  perfectly  and 
gives  Andrew  Davis  the  opportunity 
to  relish  all  the  subtlety  and  teem- 
ing invention  of  the  score.  There  is 
warmth,  lucidity  and  drama  in  his 
conducting  and  the  London  Phil  har- 
monic plays  marvellously  for  him. 
Alii igetlier  it 's  a revelatory  evening. 


Speaking  in  Latin  . . . David  Sanchez,  one  of  the  best  young  horn  players  photograph:  kippa  Matthews 


Sanchez  blows  those  blues  away 


David  sanchez,  the  27- 

ycnr-old  saxophonist  from 
Puerto  Rico,  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  a high-profile  group 
of  American  horn  players  since 
his  debut  disc  The  Departure  in 
1094,  writes  Ron  Atkins.  A per- 
cussionist originally.  Imaginative 
deployment  of  percussion  Is  still 
the  key  story  of  Sanchez's  music. 

He  demonstrated  the  rich  con- 
tinuity of  what  Jelly  Roll  Morton 
culled  "the  Spanish  tinge"  at  the 
Rhythmic  club  in  Islington, 
London. 

Juzz  and  Latin  music  are 
thought  of  us  inseparable  today, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they've  never 
been  far  apart,  and  Morton  was 
celebrating  the  connection  in  da- 


red light  district  of  New  Orleans 
80-odd  years  ago.  Now  the  line 
runs  through  the  swaying 
melodies  of  bossa  nova,  the  all- 
hands-to-the-congas  approach  of 
salsa.  In  each  case,  the  beat  de- 
fines the  style. 

Sanchez,  something  of  a pro- 
tege of  Dizzy  Gillespie,  can 
switch  the  I .a  tin  rhythms  on  and 
off  with  the  kind  of  flexibility 
Gillespie  made  into  a trademark. 

Typifying  the  group's  approach 
was  the  30-mlnute  Bomba  Blues, 
a piece  hy  Panninanian  pianist 
Dunilo  Perez  that  Sanchez 
currently  makes  the  centrepiece 
of  his  act.  After  an  abstract  intro- 
duction, with  bird  calls  from 
Richie  Flores  and  bass- slapping 


from  John  Benitez,  the  theme 
filtered  through  and  led  to  a spot 
for  Eric  Reed’s  piano  that  ended 
with  crashing  chords  over  the  full 
percussive  treatment 
There  was  more  abstraction 
when  Sanchez  took  over,  then 
drums  and  percussion  came  in 
until  the  tempo  doubled,  Flores 
dropped  out  and  we  had  a jazzy 
minor  blues  at  frill  throttle. 
Throughout,  Sanchez  never  lost 
his  poise  while  producing  those 
rounded  tones  on  tenor  sax 
which  until  lately  seemed  to 
have  vanished  with  Dexter 
Gordon.  Flores  eventually  cut 
loose,  bringing  the  congas  into 
play,  occasionally  damping  the 
sound  with  an  elbow. 
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Turn  out  the  lights  and  sleep  through  life 


A cut  above  the  rest 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


FRENCH  comedies  have  a way  of 
being  either  ludicrous  farce  or 
so  tied  to  reality  that  you  don't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  Les  Ap- 
prentis  is  of  the  latter  variety'. 

It  details  the  lives  of  two  young 
men  slopping  about  in  a Parisian  fiat 
and  making  a virtue  of  having  do 
discernible  future  at  all. 

The  film  has  a gentle  charm  thol 
makes  you  almost  will  the  pair  to  do 
something  with  their  lives,  even  il 
you  know  they  almost  certainly 
won't.  It  also  has  two  very  smart 
performances  at  its  centre  which 
carry  it  along  when  all  else  fails. 

Guillaume  Depardieu,  Girard's 
son,  provides  one  of  them  as  Fred,  a 
louche  kid  who  wants  to  be  n photo- 
grapher and  sustains  himself  with 
the  thought  that  it  is  worth  eating 
endless  howls  of  cornflakes  with 
water  anil  sugar  in  order  to  save 
enough  money  to  buy  n decent  cam- 
era. He  blinks  at  life  ns  if  God  would 
do  him  a favour  by  turning  out  the 
light  and  letting  him  sleep  through  il. 

Franvois  Cluzet  is  Antoine,  the 
older  man,  a would-be  playwright 
distracted  from  writing  an  unfin- 
ished letter  to  his  uncaring  girl- 
friend by  the  sound  of  his  friend 
peeing  noisily  in  the  lavatory. 

The  two  are  firm  if  wary  friends, 
seeing  in  each  oilier  a reflection  of 
themselves  and  constantly  upbraid- 
ing one  another.  They  spin  out  their 
time  either  mooching  around  die 
flat  or  patrolling  the  streets,  where 


Philippe  Ekk-l's  catchy  music  |wr- 
forms  a commentary  dial  livens  the 
proceedings  considerably. 

This  is  nut  the  Paris  uf  dreaming 
artists  or  of  bourgeois  on  the  make 
but  of  young  people  who  never  read 
the  papers  and  seem  prepared  for  a 
life  clinging  on  to  die  skirts  of  a 
vaguely  hostile  world. 

Naturally,  everything  goes  wrong 
for  them.  When  they  decide  to  bur- 
gle the  premises  of  the  karate  maga- 
zine where  Antoine  sometimes 
works,  they  are  frightened  by  the 
cat  and.  though  managing  somehow 
to  break  into  the  safe,  leave  their 
house  keys  behind  on  the  editor's 
desk.  Mortified  by  guilt  when  easily 
discovered,  Antoine  goes  into  a 
steep  decline  and  is  hastened  to  a 
sanatorium. 

Meanwhile  Fred  finds  that  the 
girl  he  fancies  (Judith  Henry)  has  a 
stage  manager  boyfriend  and 
couldn’t  possibly  be  unfaithful.  She 
does,  however,  suggest  that  they 
make  love  back  in  the  stage  man- 
ager's flat  because  lie  likes  to  watch 
when  nut  staring  at  MTV.  His  ex- 
pression, on  learning  that  he  will 
get  what  he  wants  but  with  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  caveat,  is  a 
joy. 

The  film  abounds  in  such  small 
moments  and,  by  centring  first  and 
foremost  on  the  possibilities  of 
friendship,  magnifies  them  to  mean 
something.  And  the  two  leading  per- 
formances are  impeccably  natural 
and,  in  thn  case  of  Cluzet,  superbly 
timed  throughout 

All  this  adds  up  to  a slight  but  still 
oddly  memorable  film. 


Michael  Lehmann,  who  made  the 
share  and  likeable  Heathers,  could 
hardly  have  had  a worse  follow-up 
than  Hudson  Hawk,  in  which  lie 
was  scuppered  by  the  vanity  of 
producer  and  srar  Bruce  Willis. 
Woe  betide  an  independently- 
minded  director  sucked  by  success 
into  Hollywood . 

The  Truth  about  Cate  and 
Dogs  is  distinctly  better,  though 
never  possessed  of  the  irony  of 
Heathers,  a high  school  epic  that 
dumped  on  every  cliche  in  the 
book.  This  romantic  comedy  at  least 
rearranges  the  cliches  in  a new  pat- 
tern. Janeane  Garofalo  is  a Plain 
Jane  pet  psychiatrist  on  an  LA  radio 
station.  She  is  rung  for  advice  by 
Ben  Chaplin,  who  has  a dog  with  a 
personality  crisis  and  he  is  so  taken 
by  her  voice  that  he  attempts  to 
meet  her.  Unfortunately,  he  mistakes 
her  beautiful  model  friend  (Unia 
Thurman)  for  her,  and  the  deception 
is  prolonged  — the  wrong  girl  gives 
a turtle  a rectal  examination. 

Tile  problem  with  movies  that 
have  to  end  happily  is  that  the  Plain 
Jane  isn't  plain  when  she  does  her 
hair  differently  and  takes  off  her 
glasses  in  the  final  scene.  That 
doesn’t  quite  happen  here,  but 
Garofnlo's  spunky  performance  still 
suggests  she  wouldn't  be  alone  for 
long  nnd  how  anyone  could  stand 
Thurman's  dizzy  babe  for  more  than 
five  minutes  passes  alt  under- 
standing. 

The  result  is  very  reasonable  en- 
tertainment. Not  quite  in  the  class 
of  Heathers  but  better  than  any- 
thing he  has  accomplished  since. 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 


OF  COURSE,  if  you  are  a man 
called  Mandy,  it  will  come  out 
in  terrible  tantrums.  I blame  the 
parents.  John  Wayne  would  not 
have  felt  the  need  to  shoot  all  com- 
ers if.  when  the  preacher  said 
“Name  this  child,"  Mr  and  Mrs  Mor- 
rison had  not  replied  •'Marion''. 

Mandy  Patinkin,  who  plays  Dr 
Geiger  in  Chicago  Hope  (BBCl) 
was  in  a temper  from  the  off.  Alan, 
the  little  whispy  one,  was  singing  to 
his  baby  "Itsy  biisy  spider  up  a water 
spout.  Down  came  the  rain  and 
washed  the  spider  out.  Out  came  the 
sun.  . . ."At  this  moving  moment, 
Mandy  snarled  “The  spider  dies 
from  melanoma  because  of  the 
sun." 

This  gloomy  prognosis  weighed 
on  Alan's  mind  throughout  the  pro- 
gramme, all  through  the  business  of 
the  kidnapped  heart  and  the  explod- 
ing policeman. 

There  are  a limited  number  of 
surgical  series  any  one  person  can 
take  without  being  found  running 
down  the  street  in  their  nightie  but  I 
am  sorry  to  have  missed  this.  It  is 
black  farce  of  a high  order. 

Watch  suave  Dr  Watters  reassur- 
ing two  sets  of  worried  relatives. 
“Unfortunately,  your  husband’s 
donor  heart  has  been  kidnapped  by 
a man  with  a gun.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, your  son  was  shot  with  bul- 
lets that  explode.  We  remain 
hopeful  he  won’t  blow  up."  The  rela- 
tives stared  at  him  open-mouthed. 


“We  will”  he  added  wildly  “keep  you 
appraised,”  and  ran  like  a rabbit. 

But  I was  idling  you  about  Mandy. 
He  was  in  a particular  temper  be- 
cause a newly  arrived  surgeon,  Dr 
Hancock,  had  appropriated  the 
donor  heart  he  needed  for  his  own 
patient.  He  told  him  so  with  maxi- 
mum offensiveness.  "That  took  22 
seconds  for  him  to  hate  you.  It  must 
be  a new  record,"  said  Dr  Walters, 
“It’s  not  a record,”  snapped  Mandy. 

All  tills  and  they  were  still  run- 
ning the  opening  credits. 

Now  we  are  off  and  galloping.  In 
the  theatre,  two  patients  were  lying 
with  opened  chests  waiting  for  the 
same  donor  heart  while  a gunman 
demanded,  with  a fusillade  of  bul- 
lets, that  his  brother  should  get  it 

There  was  a particularly  tense 
moment  when  the  man’s  heart 
stopped  and  the  surgeon  had  to 
restart  it.  C'Aaron,  there's  a bullet  in 
therel"  "Get  back,  Camille!”  "Stop  it, 
hell  explode!") 

The  gunman  was  twitchy 
(“Everybody  shurrupl  You  shurrup 
and  you  shurrupl”). 

In  this  human  Punch  hnd  Judy 
show,  Chris  Penn  was  uniquely 
moving  as  the  gunman.  Do  I really 
need  to  tell  you  where  the  donof 
heart  finally  came  from?  ■■  > 

But  the  award  for  the  moat  mes- 
merising supporting  role  in  a med- 
ical series  goes  to  the  leech  (“He 
won't  bite.  Well,  in  fact  he  wilL”) 
The  size  of  those  things.  ■ . 

By  the  way,  for  Alan  and  all  ani- 
mal lovers,  Bpiders  doii’t'  catcp 
melanoma.  At  - least  not  if  the 
melanoma  sees  it  coming. ' 
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Newcastle’s 
risen  son 

OBITUARY 

Chas  Chandler 

CHAS  CHANDLER,  who  has 
died  aged  57.  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a bassist  who  played  on  the 
Animals'  1964  House  Of  The  Rising 
Sun,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his  role 
as  the  man  whc»  'discovered”  Jimi 
Hendrix. 

Recently  featured  on  BBC  TV's 
Dancing  In  The  Street,  he  talked 
about  Hie  Animals  and  how  he 
brought  Hendrix  to  London  after 
seeing  him  ploy  in  a New  York  dub. 
But  there  was  more.  In  the  early 
1970s  it  was  Chandler  who  fash- 
ioned Slade  into  one  of  Britain's 
most  successful  groups  via  a string 
ol  stomping  anthems. 

Chandler  was  born  in  Heaton 
near  Newcastle  and  worked  ns  a 
ship's  instrument-maker  while  gig- 
ging with  Ainu  Price  In  local  bands 
In  .tile  late  1950s.  In  1962.  singer 
Eric  Bunion  joined  what  was  then 
the  Alan  Price  Combo.  Legend  has 
it  that  they  overheard  fans  describ- 
ing them  as  “animals"  and  took  the 
insult  for  their  name.  The  Animals 
honed  their  version  of  American 
R&B  in  Gcordie  dubs  before  being 
spotted  by  producer  Mickie  Most 
and  moving  to  London  in  1964. 

Their  first  single.  Baby  Let  Me 
Take  You  Home,  It  it  the  lop  30,  but 
then  came  House  Of  The  Rising 
Sim. 

Its  four-and-n-half  minutes  made 
it  one  of  the  longest  singles  ever  re- 
leased but  the  public's  appetite  for 
the  grim  tale  propelled  it  to  No  1 
and  back  to  the  charts  in  1972  and 
1982.  More  hits  followed  before  fric- 
tion with  Burden  led  Alan  Price  to 
quit  in  1965.  The  Animals  soldiered 
on,  but  dabbling  with  drugs  splin- 
tered the  band. 

It  was  during  their  farewell  1966 
American  tour  that  Chandler  heard 
Hendrix,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Keith  Richard’s  girlfriend,  Linda  . 
Keith.  He  invited  Hendrix  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  the  plane  James  Hen-  I 
dricks  became  Jimi  Hendrix.  I 

Chandler  was  pivotal  to  Hendrix’s  < 
career,  signing  him  to  a record  deal.  1 
producing  Hey  Joe,  Purple  Haze,  ( 
The  Wind  Cries  Mary  and  encour-  I 
aging  the  “wild  man'1  stage  act.  1 

In  1969,  Chandler  became  man- 
ager-producer of  a Wolverhampton  c 
group,  Ambrose  Slade.  In  1971,  t 
after  truncating  their  name,  came  v 
the  top  20  hit  Get  Down  And  Get  c 
With  It,  followed  by  a string  of  hits  J 
that  put  Slade  in  ■ the  forefront  of  F 
glam-rock.  } 

Chandler  went  on  to  launch,  his  s 
own  Barn  Records  and  other  labels, 
then  in  1976  linked  up  with  the 
other  ex-Animals  for  an  album  Spo-  j 
radic  reunions  followed.  In  recent  / 
years  Chandler  had  been  involved 
with  creating  the  Newcastle  Arena  y 
while  keeping  his  hand  in  produc- 
ing and  managing  hands.  J 

. Chandler  waa  ■ a solid  profes-  • 
sional.  In  management  he  was  more  / 
friend  than  Mr  Ten  Per  Cent.  In  / 
fact,  it's  hard  to  find  n bad  word  said-  S! 
about  Chas  Chandler.  In  a career  M 
that  spanned  five  decades  in  the  H 
music  business,  that  might  be  his  Si 
greatest  achievement.  He  leaves  his  it 
wife  Madeleine,  three,  children  and  ye 
a son  by  nn  earlier  marriage.  . te 
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Big,  brown  and  boring . . . Henry  Moore’s  Large  Two  Forms  ( 1966-09) 
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No  stone  left  unturned 


ART  IN  PARIS 

Adrian  Searle 


Jk  U SUMMERTIME  in 
MM  Paris:  infants  dribbling  [ce- 
cream  in  the  sunshine,  old 
men  arguing  over  boules,  young 
lovers  strolling  in  the  shade  of  the 
chestnut  trees  in  the  Tuileries.  But 
what’s  this  the  kids  are  playing  hide- 
and-seek  around  — these  funnels, 
dishes,  sawn-off  cylinders  and  slabs, 
these  towers  and  turrets,  this  battle- 
ship-grey parade  of  late  industrial 
menace  moored  on  the  gravel?  It  is 
a monumental  Caro,  British  sculp- 
ture’s flagship,  glinting  in  the  sun. 

This  huge  apotheosis  of  the 
sculptor’s  art  — not  to  say  to  the 
sculptor's  hubris  — is  Anthony 
Caro's  latest  and  largest  sculpture, 
the  centrepiece  to  A Century  Of 
British  Sculpture,  currently  on 
show  in  Paris  at  the  Jeu  de  Paume, 
and  spilling  out  around  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  Henry  Moore's 
Large  Two  Forms  (1966-69),  big. 
brown  and  boring,  expires  in  the 
heat  A 1960s  agglomeration  of  psy- 
chedelic plumbing  by  Eduardo 
Paolozzi  squats  on  a terrace,  and 
one  of  Barry  Flanagan's  overblown 
bronze  hares  tries  to  lollop  away, 
but  there's  no  escape. 

Selected  by  the  Jeu  de  Paume's 
director,  Daniel  Abadie,  the  exhibi- 
tion presents  an  oddly  collapsed 
view  of  British  sculpture  in  the  20th 
century.  We  hurtle  directly  from 
Jacob  Epstein's  1913  torso  for  the 
Rock  Drill  to  Henry  Moore,  Barbara 
Hepworth  and  Ben  Nicholson's 
struggles  with  European  'Mod- 


ernism in  the  1930s.  Then  straight 
to  sixties  swingers  Caro.  Phillip 
King  and  Paolozzi.  After  Richard 
Long’s  dreary  walks  nnd  tedious  cir- 
cles of  stone  comes  late  seventies 
semiotic  conceptualism  (Michael 
Craig  Marlin's  infamous  glass  of 
water,  which  lie  liked  to  convince  iis 
was  actually  an  oak  tree).  Then  we 
arrive  at  the  playful  early  eighties, 
with  the  works  of  Bill  Woodrow. 
Tony  Cragg  and  Richard  Deacon, 
whose  mini-renaissance  of  British 
sculpture  did  away  with  pomposity 
in  favour  of  L)1Y  fabrication  and 
everyday  materials. 

Anish  Kapoor  provides  a couple 
of  moments  of  spiritual  calm,  and 
Antony  Gormley's  crouching  lead 
body  cast  asks  what-is-my-place-in- 

the-universe-as-I'm-sitting-halfway- 

up-a-wail.  Out  of  breath,  we  arrive  at 
the  near-present  with  Rachel 
Whiteread's  Ghost,  her  celebrated, 
sepulchral  cast  of  the  space  inside  a 
room  in  an  abandoned  house,  and 
finish  off  with  Damien  Hirst's 
Turner  Prize-winning  Mother  And 
Child  Divided,  the  last  being  the 
only  bit  of  British  beef  to  cross  the 
Channel  these  past  months. 

Those  expecting  a history  lesson, 
or  an  overview  of  20th  century 
British  sculpture,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Where,  critics  will  ponder, 
are  the  stone-masons  of  yesteryear? 
Whatever  happened  to  the  Geo- 
metry of  Fear  school  of  post-war 
angular,  welded  angst?  Where  are 
Frank  Dobson,  Elizabeth  Frink,  and 
— more  to  the  point — the  conspicu- 
ously rebuffed  William  "Dicker. 
Whose  own  sculpture  and  polemical 
writings  would  have  provided  the 


missing  link  between  flic  earlier  gen- 
erations of  post-war  British  sculptors 
and  artists  like  Richard  Deacon? 
Whore,  sculpture's  trains]  in  tiers 
might  ask,  is  “Nibs"  [talwnnri,  or 
Alfred  Gilbert  (sculptor  of  the  Pic- 
cmlilly  Circus  Eros)?  In  the  entn- 
login*,  consigned  iu  an  npiiemlix. 

Wliat  this  exhibition  signally  tails 
to  do  is  make  the  telling  juxtaposi- 
tions it  could.  CoRilled  in  their  gen- 
erational corners,  r.r  shunted  into 
lonely  rooms,  few  nf  the  artists  here 
aciunlly  speak  to  one  another  except 
by  way  of  platitudes.  If  only  Richard 
Deacon  had  been  placed  wilh 
Phillip  King,  or  Whiteread  with 
Hepworth,  Paolozzi  with  Cragg  . . . 
Hirst's  mad  cows  might  also  have 
had  an  interesting  run-in  with 
Moore.  Much  Haddam’s  master  of 
the  sheep’s  vertebrae  and  the 
sucked-toffee  torso.  What  the  show 
cries  out  for  is  a little  iconoclasm, 
and  less  subservience  to  history. 

MM&T  THE  show  is  enjoyable 
jF  enough,  and  a reminder  of 
■ how  inventive  Caro  was  in 
his  sixties  heyday,  how  wacky  were 
Phillip  King's  cone-meets-flatteneri- 
moose-antler  sci-fi  sculptures. 

But  the  show  is  also  a salutary 
reminder  of  how  derivative  Moore 
and  Hepworth  were  in  their  at- 
tempts to  escape  British  provincial- 
ism in  the  thirties,  most  tellingly  by 
their  borrowings  from  Giacometti’s 
early  Surrealist  works.  They  mis- 
took the  yawning,  trembling  vacancy 
of  Giacometti's  small-scale  works 
for  elegant  austerity.  When  money 
and  opportunity  allowed  them  to 
make  large-scale,  open-air  works. 


Mistress  of  comic  anguish 


they  just  blew  things  up,  in  a futile 
attempt  to  compete  with  the  land- 
scape, with  modern  architecture, 
with  the  gargantuan  feats  of  engi- 
neering. 

The  British  show  plods  from  one 
. generation  to  the  next,  in  textbook 
fashion.  So  much  of  (lie  history  is 
missing,  and  the  curator  would  have  I 
done  belter  to  look  at  the  work  in 
Icons  of  larger  issu  cs  of  content.  I 

Ginconietti,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  I 
is  on  show  over  at  the  Pompidou 
I centre,  in  I.’Iiitornie:  inode  d’emploi 
I (Formlessness:  how  to  use  it).  Tlie 
exhibition  points  up  the  irrelevance 
1 of  basing  shows  on  national  ami 
temporal  affinities.  LTnfomu- 
widens  the  context  of  the  late 
George  KatiiilleV  ideas  about  lorm- 
lesHiiess,  entropy,  death  and  decay 
l«>  make  mi  exhibition  which  is  both 
heterogeneous  and  stylistically 
transgressive.  One  room  here  pays 
hi  image  to  the  artists  who  gravi- 
tate! t.i  Dalai l|«'  — Hans  Bellmer, 
with  his  dismembered  dulls;  Wills, 
with  his  photographs  of  skinned 
rabbits,  bullous  ami  filthy  combs 
clogged  with  hair;  E-:ii  l/itar's  grim 
slaughterhouse  scenes.  But  cura- 
tors Rosalind  Krauss  and  Yves-Alain 
Hois  have  extrapolated  front  this 
core  to  concoct  a disturbing, 
th  might -provoking  exhibition  which 
crosses  all  kinds  nf  boundaries, 
shuttling  from  thirties  Paris  to  mml- 
eni  I A.  from  Pollock's  Abstract 
Expressionism  to  Allan  Mel' oil  urn's 
rn-eiil  re  cast  dinosaur  footprints. 

Here.  Pollock  hangs  opposite 
Warhol's  Oxidation  paintings: 
Robert  Morris's  mulch  of  cotton 
waste,  inset  wilh  mirrors,  heaves 
across  the  floor  towards  Eva  Hess's 
droopy  fibreglass  sausages;  Mike 
Ki-lley  has  hidden  some  unknown 
objects  under  a beautiful  rug.  Tin-re 
is  a “vulgar"  room  of  Fontana's 
glitzy,  spangled  egg-shaped  paini- 
ings.  Manznni's  Achromes  and 
Fautrier's  cosmetic-coloured  ab-  I 
streets.  There’s  a wonderful  Bruce  I 
Nauman  work,  laid  out  on  a funereal 
plinth,  looking  like  a priceless  and 
ancient  gold  and  platinum  ceremo- 
nial cape.  It  is  actually  made  of 
torched  aluminium  foil  and  layers  of 
muck  and  grease. 

Like  Bataitle's  spider  weaving  its 
web,  this  show  could  enmesh  the 
Jeu  de  Paume,  Tuileries  and  all. 
Francis  Bacon,  whose  painterly  atti- 
tude owes  something  to  Batallle's 
fierceness,  has  another  retrospec- 
tive at  the  Pompidou.  Krauss  and 
Bois's  exhibition  would  have  made  a 
fitting  context,  and  said  more  about 
him,  and  the  place  of  British  art  in 
this  century,  than  any  amount  of 
blockbusting  Brit-festa. 

Un  Steele  de  Sculpture  Angfaise 
runs  at  the  Jeu  de  Paume,  Paris,  • • 
until  September  1 5.-  L' Informe  Is  at  > : 
the  Pompidou  Centre  until  August  26 


Mike  Oldfield 


theatre 

Michael  Billington 

i ! ■ 

I HOPE  John  Blrt  takes  note  of 
/ the  outstanding  success  of 
Shclagh  Stephenson’s  The  ■ 
Memory  Of  Water  at  London’s 
Hampstead  Thentre.  For 
Stephenson  1b  ft  product  of  BBC 
radio  drama  which  over  the 
yeare  has  done  far  more  than<  , 
television  to  promote  original . 
writingi  In  'her  first  stage  play, ■. 
she  also  combines  a flair  for 
witty  dialogue  with  a relish  for  1 
die  dynainics  of  theatre.  < - 
, In  outline,  her  play  rriay  sound 
familiar:  three  sisters  gather  In  - 


(he  Tyneside  family  home  for  • 
their  mother’s  funeral.  What  ■ 
^merges,  however,  Is  a very  in- 
dividualistic work  about  sibling 
rivalry,  competitive  memory  and 
the  Inescapable  shadow  of  the 
pnsL  Mary,  a 39-year-old  doctor 
iu  the  throes  of  an  adulterous: 
affair,  both  communed  with  her 
mother’s  ghost  and  Is  forced  to  < ■ 
Confront  the  tragic  conse-  ■ < • 
quences  of  her  own  teenage  - • 
pregnancy.  Bossy  Teresa;  who 
runs  a health-food  business  with 
her  morose  hubby,  has  clearly  .. 
married  a replica  of  her  late  v.r 
father.  And  egonianiacal  Cath- 
erine.'who  claims  to  hove  had  ■ . 
78  loversf  has  both  rejected  her 


mother's  steely  dourness  arid 
been  palpably  shaped  by  it 
You  could  easily  pick  boles  In 
the  play’s  structure:  too  many  ■ 
skeletons  come  tumbling  out  of 
tiie  honvily-populntod  family  . 
closet  and  the  malemalrevonant 
outstnys  her  welcome.  But 
Stephenson  writes  well  about 
filial  guilt  and,  In  an  echo  of 
Pinter’s  Old  Times,  the  subjeev 
tivfry  of  memory.  And  her  piny  Is 
blessedly  nndmercurlallyfunny, 
Beal  of  nil  is  u scene  in  which 

Teresa  and  her  husband,  who  ■ 

met  through  a newspaper  dating 
ad,  discover  they  have  violently  ■ • > 
antithetical  tastes:  ^You’ve  been 

pretending  to  like  Woody  Alien:  ’ 
all  these  yearn,”  she  cries.'  - 
Thoplny  ia  directed  by  Terry  -. 
Johnson,  who  shares  Stephen- 


son’s capacity  to  create  wild 
laughter  out  of  domestic  pain. 

Ha  also  gets  first-rate  perfar-  • 
mances  from  the  three  sisters.  ■ 
Haydn  Gwynne'a  Mary  radiates 
fretful  intelligence  and  fierce 
guilt.  Jane  Booker’s  ovep organ- 
ised Teresn'is  a wonderful  study 
in  comic  iinperviousness.  Arid 
Matilda  Ziegler’s  Coljtcrinc, 

sporting  a hluck  mlnl-dress  for 
the  funeral,  lives  in  a permanent 
state  of  self-obsession. 

There  Is  also  something  mag- 
nificently doleful  iiboutDermdL 
Crowley  who,  as  Teresa’s  hus- 
band, hates  health  foods  and 
finds  himself  trapped  bn  flights 
V'ith  people  who  run  puppet  the- 
atres for  tile  deaf.  Stephenson, 
mislrcsB  of  comic  anguish.  Is 
clearly  a real  find. 
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Publish  and  be  damned 


Carmen  Calill 

Bestseller 
by  Olivia  Goldsmith 
HarperColllns  51 4pp  Cl  5.99 


OPAL  O'NEAL,  the  mother  of 
Terry,  is  a librarian  from 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  Terry 
lives  in  a New  York  flea  pit.  She  has 
26  rejection  slips  for  her  novel  "The 
Duplicity  of  Men",  1.114  pnges  long. 
She  hangs  herself  on  receipt  of  the 
27(h. 

Camilla  Clapfish,  demure,  worthy 
and  Catholic,  finishes  her  first 
novel,  “A  Week  in  Firenze",  in  San 
Gimignano,  and  bumps  Into  Freder- 
ick, nn  American.  His  sister  Emma, 
a lesbian,  is  an  editor  in  a New  York 
tmblishing  house.  Frederick  is 
going  blind  and  spurns  Camilla’s 
pity,  O'm  sure  f snw  Rossano  Iimzzi 
in  a film  with  this  plot  many  years 
ago.)  Frederick  is  great  in  bed  — 
"She  felt  rapturous.  Frederick's  pas- 
sionate Inve-n inking ...  his  hunger, 
IliH  sk  ill" , and  so  forth. 


Susann  Baker  Edmonds  is  a 5& 
year-old  fiction  megastar,  a has- 
been  face-lifted  beyond  salvation. 
Despite  her  millions  she  is  skk  at 
hearL 

Her  literary  agent/lover  Alf  is  a 
bloodsucking  barracuda  and  her 
daughter  Kim  an  addict  and  abuse 
victim  who  wants  to  write  a novel. 
Her  only  comfort  is  the  faithful 
Edith,  who  mouths  platitudes. 

Judith  Hunt,  goodie  two-shoes, 
has  fallen  In  love  with  her  tutor 
Daniel  Gross,  who  leaves  his  wife  so 
they  can  marry.  They  need  money 
so  lie  gets  her  to  write  a novel,  “In 
Full  Knowledge".  Then  he  sells  it 
under  his  own  name  and  pockets  all 
the  cash  and  what's  more  sleeps 
with  his  editor,  Pam  Mantiso  (prey- 
ing Mantiss,  geddltPj.  She  is  editor 
in  chief  of  Dnvis  & Dash,  who  pub- 
lish Terry's  manuscript,  Camilla's 
novel.  Susann  Edmonds  and  now 
"In  Full  Knowletlgc*. 

Judith,  Camilla,  Opal  and  Susann 
are  all  good  women.  The  sort  of  I 
men  they  shack  up  with  ore  “lying,  I 


manipulative,  ungrateful,  disloyal” 
— and  power-crazed  to  boot. 

At  Davis  & Dash  all  is  a seething 
mass  of  villainy  and  corruption  — “a 
bunny  eat  bunny  world".  Senior 
publishing  executives  read  little  and 
rarely  edit  a book:  they're  too  busy 
working  a four-day  week,  downing 
vodka,  fornicating  and  making,  bor- 
rowing or  stealing  money.  Real 
work  Is  done  by  saintly  minions  who 
fiddle  around  with  manuscripts  to 
turn  them  into  books  which  exist 
only  to  make  money. 

The  tedium  of  this  is  exacerbated 
by  lengthy  descriptions  of  the 
processes  of  publishing  — every 
minor  clause,  book-signing  event 
and  price-received  royalty  is 
dragged  In  as  a plot  point  and  the 
Frankfurt  Book  Fair  and  American 
Booksellers  Convention  are  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Many  famous  publishers  put  in 
an  appearance  — “tiny  Harry 
Evans",  "charming  Patrick  Janson 
Smith”,  "delightful  and  eminent"  Liz 
Calder.  An  astonishing  appearance 


is  made  by  KnopFs  former  pub- 
lisher Bob  Gottlieb  at  the  Frankfurt 
Book  Fair,  a place  that  he  haB  never 
visited  in  his  life. 

To  this  cauldron  of  book  publish- 
ing, Bestseller  adds  a large  portion 
of  disagreeable  sexual  activity.  This 
is  a novel  to  make  men  wilt.  Every 
sexual  encounter  is  judged  by  the 
quality  of  the  lay",  as  though  men 
were  hens.  Another  puzzle  is  how 
American  publishers  find  so  much 
time  for  sex  — time  saved  perhaps, 
in  Olivia  Goldsmith’s  version  of 
things,  by  paying  no  attention  at  all 
to  the  written  word. 

Bestseller  disgorges  two  pieces 
of  Interesting  information.  The  first 
is  a new  category  of  fiction;  "slice- 
and-dice"  in  which  male  writers  get 
kicks  writing  about  chopping 
women  up  into  bits,  the  bits  to  be 
then  used  for  interesting  sexual 
purposes.  The  second  is  Hie  scam 
the  chief  honcho  at  Davis  & Dash 
dreams  up,  whereby  you  “borrow" 
sales  from  one  author  to  pass  them 
on  to  another,  thus  earning  out 
more  advances  and  improving  the 
bottom  line.  I wish  I'd  thought  of 
that. 

To  increase  her  sales,  Olivia 
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Goldsmith  has  provided  a lengthy 
cod  acknowledgment  page,  and  an 
index  in  which  every  well-known 
person  in  British  and  American  pub- 
lishing is  listed,  sometimes  flatter- 
ingly. She  would  have  benefited 
greatly  from  an  editor's  help  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  and  fill  in  tile 
yawning  gaps  in  the  plot,  but  moBt 
of  all  to  use  a heavy  red  pencil  on 
the  cliches  which  infest  the  book 
like  an  army  of  cockroaches:  kisses 
are  deep,  joy  is  bittersweet,  listen- 
ing breathless,  futures  brilliant, 
promises  new,  tears  bitter,  and 
more,  much  more. 

As  a sordid  piece  of  Americana, 
Bestseller  has  a certain  allure,  but 
nothing  can  make  up  for  the  fact 
that  it  breaks  flagrantly  Rule  No  1 
for  the  writing  of  popular  fiction.  Do 
Not  Bore  Your  Readers.  No  cash 
should  pass  from  reader  to  book- 
seller for  this  piece  of  work.  One  of 
the  publishing  bon  mots  in  Best- 
seller Bums  it  up:  "People  don't  have 
to  read  to  be  bored.  They  can  be 
that  all  by  themselves." 

Carmen  Calill  Is  chairman  of  the 
1996  Booker  Prize  panel  and  a 
former  publisher 


Careless  talk  cost  lives 


Analysis-free  psychiatry  for  the  soul 


Philip  Henahor 

Tho  Orchard  On  Fire 
Shena  Mackay 
Heinemann  2 1 4pp  El  2.99 

SUENA  MACKAY  is,  1 think, 
one  of  the  most  adorable  of 
contemporary  novcUsla.  Her  ca- 
reer foils  into  two  neat  halves', 
five  short  novels,  written  quickly 
in  her  teens  and  early  twenties, 
all  smart,  insolent  jenjr  d'eaprita 
full  of  huge  cleverness  and  rel- 
ish for  her  gift.  Between  1971 
and  1983,  she  published  noth- 
ing; when,  with  a volume  of 
short  stories  and  a splendid, 
ambitious  novel,  A Bowl  Of 
Cherries,  she  returned,  her 
voice  had  changed,  enriched  with 
tenderness  and  a new  grandeur. 

Since  then,  each  novel  has 
shown  a deepening  subtlety.  The 
Orchard  On  Fire  Is  another 
extremely  beautiful  and  funny 
novel  by  Mackay,  a memory  of 
an  English  rural  childhood.  The 
countryside,  in  Mackay,  \a  not 
die  setting  for  a pastoral  idyll,  or 
the  wild  lurking  place  of  pagan 
gods.  In  Coronation  year,  April 
Harlency,  uprooted  from 
Streatham  to  Stonebridge,  finds 
a town  with  the  air  of  a trans- 
planted suburb.  Her  parents, 
planning  to  make  a go  of  running 
a tea  shop,  find  the  locals  petty 
and  resistant;  April  makes  a wel- 
come best  friend  in  the  daughter 
of  the  local  pub-owner,  and  a 
less  welcome  one  in  the  figure  of 
Mr  Greonidge,  whom  everyone 
else  thinks  respectable,  and  only 
she  finds  a bit  creepy. 

Everything  seems  set  for  a 
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relaxed  comedy,  and  the  sharply 
observed  figures  of  the  locals — 
two  artistic  ladies,  Bobs  and 
Dittany,  come  in  for  a lot  of  stick 
— might  seem  like  n very  supe- 
rior version  of  The  Last  Of  The 
Summer  Wine.  But  more  seri- 
ous events  arc  tugging  beneath 
the  Bmoolh  surface  of  the  novel. 
The  tea  shop  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working  out;  Ruby,  the  land- 
lord’s daughter,  is  seen  to  be 
strangely  bruised  when  donning 
her  costume  as  a mince-pie  for 
the  school  Christmas  play.  But, 

In  the  end,  IPs  Mr  Greenidge, 
the  dreadful  lecher  with  the  use- 
fully poorly  wife,  who  is  turned 
into  a victim  by  the  awful, 
thoughtless  chatter  of  children. 

The  Orchard  On  Fire  is  proba- 
bly Mackay1  s most  perfect  book, 
produced  with  a technical 
adroitness  and  shapeliness 
which  one  can  only  envy.  The 
perfect  symmetry  to  be  found 
here,  however,  is  not  something 
anyone  has  previously  enjoyed 
in  Mackay,  one  might  regret  the 
more  classical  balance  of  this 
book,  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
the  ramshackle,  eccentric  flights 
of  invention  in  her  best  previous 
books.  There's  a slight  loss  of  the 
delirious,  spontaneous  romanti- 
cism which  makes  books  such  as 
Dreams  Of  Dead  Women's 
Handbags  so  memorable.  But  ifs 
hard  to  Imagine  anyone  being  dis- 
appointed in  The  Orchard  On 
Fire;  its  pure,  English  lyricism 
leads  with  subtle  inevitability  to  a 
final  chapter  of  restrained, 
affecting  grief  for  the  loss  of 
someone  who  was  not  a lover,  not 
a parent,  but  merely  a friend. 

Here,  friendship  Is  the  most 
Important  thing  In  the  world, 
and  Mackey's  subject  is  how  we 
only  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  its  ordinary  Joys,  un- 
hymned  by  art,  passed  over  in 
favour  of  more  blatant  passions, 
when  it  has  (eft  ua.  Her  novel 
tells  the  story,  in  o way,  of  an 
extraordinary  experience,  nn 
exceptional  series  of  events, 

But  what  sticks  In  the  mind  is 
the  effortleas  weight  of  emotion 
with  which  the  simple  pleasures 
of  food  and  comfort,  the  school 
days  and  the  scary  expectation 
of  parents  are  freighted. 


Sonu  Shamdasanl 

Carl  Gustav  Jung:  A Biography 
by  Frank  McLynn 
Bantam  Press  624pp  E25 

/N  THE  cultural  imagination,  Jung 
remains  bound  up  with  Freud.  A 
proper  historic^  understanding  of 
their  work  — often  misunderstood 
and  mythologised  — is  essential  for 
understanding  modern  Western 
culture. 

According  to  the  Freudian 
legend,  through  analysis  of  himself 
and  his  patients  Freud  discovers  the 
unconscious,  infantile  sexuality  and 
the  Oedipus  complex.  Jung  is 
"Freud'B  disciple”,  who  defects  to 
form  his  own  school  of  analytical 
psychology  in  reaction  to  the 
perceived  shortcomings  of  his 
mentor. 

The  posthumous  publication  of 
what  has  been  taken  to  be  Jung’s 
autobiography,  Memories,  Dreams, 
Reflections  (which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  biographies  of  Jung,  in- 
cluding this  one),  did  little  to  cor- 
rect the  legend.  The  work  itself  was 
actually  an  expurgated  biography, 
written  by  his  secretary.  On  reading 
early  drafts,  Jung  felt  that  it  had 
turned  him  into  an  old  maid.  His  at- 
tempts to  rectify  Memories  were  cut 
short  by  his  death  in  1961. 

The  current  apectacular  demise 
of  psychoanalysis  has,  however, 
begun  to  demolish  the  myths 
erected  by  the  Freudian  faithful, 
showing  that  Freud  was  far  from 
being  an  original  genius.  This  has  in 
turn  opened  the  way  for  a reap- 
praisal of  Jung,  as  an  independent 
figure  in  his  own  right  rather  than  a 
Freudian  heretic. 

For  his  followers,  Jung  under- 
went a persona]  revelation  of 
greater  epochal  significance  than 
Freud's  legendary  self-analysis. 
Through  It,  Jung  discovered  the  ar- 
chetypes of  the  collective  uncon- 
scious, and  the  means  for  modern 
man  to  recover  his  soul.  While  psy- 
choanalysis dominated  the  acade- 
mic world,  Jung  was  adopted  as  a 
guru  by  the  New  Age  movement 
Jung's  views  on  the  continued  rele- 
vance of  myth  were  the  seed-bed  for 
the  mythic  revival. 

As  a psychiatrist  Jung  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
modern  concept  of  schizophrenia. 


Carl  Jung:  reconciled  science 
and  religion  through  psychology 

and  the  idea  that  the  psychoses 
were  of  psychological  origin  and 
amenable  to  psychotherapy. 

During  his  association  with 
Freud,  he  was  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  psychoanalytic  move- 
ment inaugurating  the  rite  of 
training  analysis,  which  became  the 
dominant  form  of  instruction  in 
modern  psychotherapy.  His  formu- 
lation of  psychological  types  of 
introverts  and  extroverts  with  nu- 
merous sub-varieties  have  spawned 
countless  questionnaires.  His  inter- 
est in  Eastern  thought  was  the  har- 
binger of  the  post-colonial 
EaBternisation  of  the  West  Intent 
on  reconciling  science  and  religion 
through  psychology,  his  work  has 
met  with  endless  controversy. 

BUT  the  bare  bones  of  his  Vita 
offer  unpromising  fore  for  a bi- 
ographer, particularly  for  Frank 
McLynn,  whose  previous  subjects 
include  the  explorers  Stanley  and 
Burton  and  the  novelists  Stevenson 
and  Rider  Haggard. 

Born  in  Switzerland  in  1875,  Carl 
Gustav  Jung  was  the  son  of  a pastor. 
Between  1895  and  1900,  he  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Basle. 
In  the  early  1900s,  he  was  a psychia- 
trist at  the  Bilrgholzli  asylum  in 
Zurich.  Thereafter  he  worked  in  pri- 
vate practice  psychotherapy  until 
his  retirement.  His  published  works 
encompass  19  volumes. 

McLynn  states  that  hfo.  own  vol- 
ume is  not  definitive,  as  all  the  rele- 
vant material  has  not  been  released 
into  .tiie  public  domain.  We  also 


learn  that  he  deliberately  avoided 
“expert  advice  or  academic  reading" 
to  avoid  absorbing  “conscious  or 
unconscious  parti  prisT.  Disappoint- 
ingly, he  makes  no  use  of  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  of  Jung  and  related 
materials  readily  available  in  numer- 
ous archives.  He  has  noL  inter- 
viewed any  uf  Jung's  associates  or 
family,  nor  made  use  of  the  140  in- 
terviews of  Jung's  associates  con- 
ducted by  Gene  Namache,  which 
are  on  open  access  in  the  Jung  oral 
history  archive.  Instead,  he  relies 
exclusively  on  published  material 
(often  without  due  attribution).  A 
few  references  haven’t  been  cited 
before,  but  he  largely  regurgitates  in- 
formation from  earlier  Jung  biogra- 
phies. This  would  be  fine  if  these 
works  were  reliable,  but  they  aren’t 

A third  of  the  biography  is  de 
voted  to  a re-run  of  the  Freud-Jung 
relationship.  Many  of  Jung’s  subse- 
quent dreams  are  reinterpreted  as 
being  “really"  about  Freud,  and 
McLynn's  analysis  of  Jung  is  shot 
through  with  a pop  Freudianism.  By 
continually  treating  wild  speculation 
as  fact  McLynn's  work  becomes  a 
historical  fiction. 

Concerning  the  difficulty  of  writ- 
ing a biography  of  him,  E A Bennet 
reports  Jung  saying  that  "unless  the 
development  of  his  thought  were 
central  to  his  biography  it  would  be 
no  more  than  a series  of  incidents, 
like  writing  the  life  of  Kant  without 
knowing  his  work". 

This  aptly  describes  McLynn’s 
weakness.  He  finds  Jung’s  work  “for 
from  intellectually  coherent";  judg- 
ing by  his  own  garbled  account  and 
fantastic  extrapolations,  this  indi- 
cates his  own  failure  to  do  any 
homework.  As  to  what  Jung  might 
have  made  of  this  book,  in  a state- 
ment omitted  from  Memories  as 
published,  he  remarked  that  “al- 
ready so  much  rubbish  has  been 
Bald  about  me,  that  a little  more  or 
less  does  not  disturb  me”.  1 
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Nicholas  Lezard 


Season  of  Blood:  A Rwandan 
Journey;  by  Fergal  Keane 

(Penguin,  £6.99) 


4LL  BUT  the  most  conscientious 
of  us.  you  feel,  have  skimmed 
through,  rather  than  absorbed,  the 
news  from  Rwanda,  either  because  it 
i is  too  awful  to  contemplate  or  it  is 
relegated  to  what  a friend  of  Keane's 
| calls  the  “kids  in  the  fridge  school  of 
journalism".  As  Keane  says:  “Where 
television  is  concerned,  African 
news  is  generally  only  big  news 
when  it  involves  lots  of  dead  bodies." 
Political  analysis  — which,  had  it 
been  timely,  could  have  prevented 
most  of  the  carnage  — goes  by  the 
l»ard.  (Our  vague  ideas  about 
Hearts  Of  Darkness  etcetera  allow 
people  to  get  away  with  mass  mur- 
der.) TTiis  bonk  provides  all  the 
analysis  you  need;  but  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness account  of  the  carnage  (and, 
pro  rata,  the  Hutus'  attempted  geno- 
cide of  the  Tutsis  is  up  there  with 
die  century's  greatest  acta  of  calcu- 
lated evil),  it  is  also  terrifyingly 
instructive,  a photograph  of  hell. 


Vile  Bodies,  by  Evelyn  Waugh, 
ed  & Int  Richard  Jacobs 
(Penguin  20th-Century 
Classics,  £6.99) 


rHOSE  who  think  Waugh's 
satire  too  pointed  or  obvious  to 
need  critical  apparatus  (and  1 was 
one)  should  think  again.  Jacobs's  in- 
troduction and  in  lies  n-aniinntc  the 
novel;  the  former,  in  particular, 
being  a triumph  of  sensitive  close 
reading,  useful  kimwli-dge,  and  in- 
telligent and  ilium  mating  specula- 
tion. And  in  a world  where 
journalism  ignures  chaos  to  cover 
the  exploits  of  trivial  personalities 
and  zombie  celebs,  the  novel  itself 
is  as  pertinent  ami  caustic  (and 
funny)  as  ever. 


The  Primitive,  by  Stephen 
Amidon  (Indigo,  £6.99) 


EXCELLENT  moral  thriller  in 
which  a struggling  thirtyish 
copywriter  from  a moribund  South 
Carolina  town  rescues  a woman 
from  a car  wreck  and  then  becomes 
gradually  involved  in  what  can  be 
confidently  described  as  a web  of 
sex,  crime  and  deceit.  This  sounds 
like  familiar  enough  territory  but  as 
its  strengths  include  some  wonder- 
fully snappy  dialogue  and  an  unex- 
pectedly interesting  sub-plot  about 
the  death  of  culture,  it  makes  for  an 
original  addition  to  the  genre. 


Greyhound  for  Breakfast,  by 
Jamea  Kalman  (Minerva,  £6.99) 


tAWELCOME  reprint  of  Kelman's 
Ww  1987  collection  of  short  sto- 
ries and  micro-fictions,  vernacular 
prose  poems  which  fuse  the 
rhythms  of  both  modernism  and 
Glaswegian  street  speech.  Alasdair 
Gray  gays  that  “Cute  Chick”  is  “the 
funniest  short  story  in  the  British 
language",  but  I think  "Samaritans" 
is  funnier:  “Good,  I says,  but  I'm 
thinking  well  fock  you  as  well,  that's 
toy  last  fog  man  1 mean  jesus  christ 
almighty." 


Administrating  an  enema  17th  century  style  in  a„  engraving  hyAbrnlmm  Bosse  

Don ’t  know  much  about  biology? 


Raymond  Tallis 

The  Cambridge  Illustrated  History 
of  Medicine 
edited  by  Roy  Porter 
Cambridge  400pp  £24.95 

7HE  challenge  of  compiling  a 
user-friendly  history  uf  some- 
thing as  complex  ami  huge  as 
medicine  is  in  keep  the  big  ques- 
tions alive  amid  the  empirical  ik-lnil. 
particularly  when  the  latter  is  mi 
rich.  Roy  Purler  meets  this  chal- 
lenge wonderfully  with  a thematic 
rather  than  chronological  organisa- 
tion. with  chapters  devoted  io  iiipiis 
such  as  primary  care,  medical  sci- 
ence, and  the  relationship  between 
medicine,  society  and  the  state.  'Die 
reader's  appetite  for  raw  fact  is  cun- 
ningly and  painlessly  satisfied  by 
numerous  panels,  chronological 
tables  and  lists.  As  befits  an  "illus- 
trated" history,  there  is  hardly  a 
page  without  an  image  — photo- 
graph, etching,  oil  painting  — itali- 
cising the  poignant,  horrific  or 
heroic  facts  in  the  text. 

The  opening  chapter  is,  appropri- 


ately. a history  of  disease  itself.  Ken- 
neth Kiple's  account  of  the  ancient 
adversary  — dominated  by  the  ilia- 
jeetic  between  man  and  the  organ- 
isms that  infect  and  infest  him  •—  is 
full  of  arresting  observations.  He 
points  out  that  by  inventing  agricul- 
ture, humans  also  "cultivated  dis- 
ease" and  that,  until  recently,  cities 
wire  generally  so  unhealthy  that 
their  populations  could  mil  replace 
themselves  by  reproduction:  limy 
maintained  their  mi  in  hers  only  hy 
immigration  from  the  surrounding 
countryside, 

Vivian  Nut  ton's  story  of  die  rise  of 
medicine  emphasises  how  it  differ- 
initiated  iisell  from  mere  healing  (or 
would-be  healing)  by  ihe  acquisition 
of  a specific  body  of  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge.  This  may 
seem  self-evident,  but  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long,  bumpy  journey 
I Jo  evidence-based  practice  from  the 
intuitive,  charismatic  healer,  who 
often  sought  divine  authorisation  for 
his  meddling  in  human  suffering. 

Admittedly,  many  centuries 
passed  before  the  theoretical  base 
of  medicine  was  rooted  in  solid  fact 
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Christopher  Hawtree 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

1986-1990 

edited  by  CSNIcholls 

Oxford  607pp  E50 

The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  1985  CD-Rom 
Oxford  £350 

ffll A^CH  of  the  work  to  be 
f rf  done  was  uninteresting,  if 
not  absolutely  repulsive,"  sighed 
Leslie  Stephen,  first  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  Of  National  Biography. 
Well  might  Stephen  grumble,  for  it 
was  to  kill  him,  even  though  when 
he  began  work  in  1882  (just  two 
years  before  the  first  of  60  volumes 
appeared),  he  was  fit  enough  to  sire 
a daughter,  Virginia  Woolf. 
Famously,  she  portrayed  him  in  To 
The  lighthouse  as  Mr  Ramsay  on 
that  metaphorical  mental  quest  for 
Z,  stalled  at  Q.  Stephen’s  was  a trou- 
bled spirit,  with  terrible  genetic  con- 
sequences, and  one  marvels  at  hia 
cqjoling  and  quelling  of  the  contrib- 
utors before  handing  over  to  his 
deputy,  Sidney  Lee. 

Anecdotes  are  legion.  Although 
agnostic,  he , welcomed  a strong 
clerical  element,  but  balked  at  the 
1,400  hymn-Writers  urgied  by  one 


correspondent.  The  weeping  widow 
of  an  Indian  army  officer  wailed, 
“My  dear  husband  slew  with  his 
own  sword  14  sepoys.  All  India  rang 
with  the  deed,  and  there  is  not  a 
word  of  it  in  his  biography.” 

Stephen  felt  that  he  had  "been 
dragged  into  the  damnable  thing  by 
fate  like  a careless  workman  pass- 
ing moving  machinery". 

Although  able  to  call  upon  the 
eminent  to  contribute,  he  often  had 
to  use  inspired  journeymen  flOO 
men  wrote  three<|uarters  of  the 
29,120  lives).  Robert  Harrison,  of 
the  London  Library,  contributed 
many,  sneaking  in  his  mother,  an 
obscure  flower-painter  “of  limited 
scope".  At  a celebratory  dinner,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  asked  Stephen 
about  Canon  /Unger  and  was  told 
that  he  was  nn  authority  on  Lamb. 
Expostulated  the  Prince,  “lamb?” 

The  quirks  which  are  the  DNB's 
charm  are  a happy  distraction  from 
tite  task  it  Invariably  aids.  Its  worth 
— and  faults  — are  all  the  greater 
with  the  fresh  serendipities  of  the 
CD-Rom,  an  amazing  bargain  which 
contaius  everybody  to  1985.  Limit-  , 
less  connections  are  possible, 
schooUriendB  and  graveyard  neigh- 
bours available  In  an  instant;  but  tap 
in  “suicide"  and  the  word  scarcely 
occurs,  a reflection  upon  coroners’ 
reluctance  to  put  the  illegal  act  on  a 


and  many  more  before  this  deliv- 
ered any  therapeutic  pay-off.  In  the 
interim,  there  was  tension  between 
the  university  men,  the  early  profes- 
sional physicians  learned  in  the 
great  treatises,  and  the  artisans  — 
the  humble,  itinerant  bone-setters 
or  tooth-ex  tractors  who.  for  all  their 
lack  of  learning,  probably  made  the 
greater  contribution  to  alleviating 
suffering.  Only  in  tin-  Iasi  century 
Imve  I lie  theoreticians  entile  good, 
with  the  emergence  of  a true  med- 
ical science,  founded  upon  an  un- 
derstanding of  (he  biology  and 
pathology  nf  the  Im  iiiftii  body. 

ihe  transition  from  the  intuitive 
healer  io  the  scientific  doctor  was 
driven  by.  and  drove,  a revolution  in 
our  understanding  uf  the  nature  of 
sickness.  Illness  ceased  to  be  seen 
as  an  expression  of  the  individual 
soul.  Porter  traces  Ihe  modern  no- 
tion that  we  are  only  accidentally 
I linked  to  the  pathological  dramas 
that  unfold  in  our  bodies  back  In  the 
Cartesian  separation  of  the  mind 
from  the  body-machine.  This  sepa- 
ration (which,  of  course,  problema- 
tises  the  notion  of  mental  illness)  I 


certificate  (all  of  these  are  con-  I 
suited).  1 

If  alive  at  92.  another  avid  DNB 
reader,  Evelyn  Waugh,  would  shud- 
der at  such  a disc.  Revision  itself 
made  him  fear  that  somebody 
would  “cut  it  down,  spice  it  up,  stick 
m some  snaps  from  the  Picture  Post 
‘library1,  bind  it  in  plastic,  hawk  it 
from  door  to  door". 

Professor  Colin  Matthew  laughed 
— and  photocopied  the  piece  — 
when  I showed  it  to  him  in  a large 
room  in  St  Giles’,  Oxford.  “I 
wouldn't  mind  if  OLTP  hawked  it 
from  door  to  door,"  he  said  of  his 
lull-scale  revision,  due  out  in  2005. 

The  work,  he  says,  is  more  than 
interesting  and  certainty  not  repul- 
sive. “From  the  Romans  onwards, 
we  have  some  15,000  new  entries. 

A DNB  entry  Is  all  the  biography 
that  some  subjects  need  and  it  is  at 
its  best  In  these.  Some  — Queen 
Victoria  — were  too  long.  Anybody 
can  make  suggestions.  We  are 
ranging  across  the  country,  and 
have  had  a marvellous  response  to 
our  questionnaire  — unlike 
Stephen,  we  do  not  have  the  creep- 
ing barrage  of  the  alphabet  It  will 
include  people  dead  before  the  end 
of  2000  and  appear  all  at  once  — 
printed,  on  disk  and.  on-line.  Sub- 
ject volumes.  Impossible  with  hot 
metal,  can  easily  evolve  from  it." 
His  enthusiasm  is  palpable,  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  jotted  In  the  note- 
book always  with  him  (yes,  Brian 


was  not  only  a precondition  of  a 
true  medical  science  but  nlso  freed 
the  sufferer  from  responsibility  for 
the  sorrows  visited  upon  him  by  his 
errant  body:  the  patient  is  a blame- 
less victim. 

This  humane  attitude  had  a down 
side.  Porter  comments  on  "the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sick  man"  in  the 
19th  century:  "Doctors  directed  ] 
their  gaze  not  on  the  individual  sick 
person  but  on  the  disease  of  which 
his  or  her  body  was  Ihe  bearer."  To 
be  the  object  of  modern  scientific 
medical  attention  is  to  be  reminded 
of  the  paradox  that  one  is  or  lias  a 
body  (hat  possesses  certain  objec- 
tive, general,  impersonal  properties 
largely  hidden  from  oneself,  but 
which  is,  nevertheless,  uniquely 
one’s  own. 

Porter  suggests  that  we  are  cur- 
rently living  in  “medicine's  finest 
hour",  which  “may  also  he  the  dnwn 
of  its  dilemmas":  never  have  people 
in  the  West  lived  so  long,  or  been  so 
healthy,  and  never  have  medical 
achievements  been  so  great.  Yet. 
paradoxically,  rarely  lias  medicine 
drawn  such  intense  doubts  anti  dis- 
approval as  today.  No  one  could 
deny  that  the  medical  break- 
throughs of  the  past  50  years  have 
saved  more  lives  than  those  of  any 
era  since  the  dawn  of  medicine. 

lie  argues  that  medicine  has  be- 
come tin*  prisom-r  of  its  own  suc- 
cess. Tlu*  very  effectiveness  of  the 
doctor  exposes  him  “to  being 
viewed  primarily  as  a figure  <> f au- 
thority. the  tniil  of  pjiiriuTcItv.  i»r  ih<- 
servani  «.f  the  stale".  (Wter  is  eon 
nulled  that.  1 with  mission  aivom- 
plished.  medicine's  triumphs  are 
dissolving  in  di-orii-utation"  HU 
history.  ili.-r«foiv.  has  a s,«„u,| 
goal:  mil  miK  to  <1* •— « - 1 ,v-  medi 

cine  became  so  pnuvriul.  Inn  .il-o  in  ■ 
reflect  on  its  future:  la  iv-dHiue  its 
limits  even  as  it  extends  its  cap, -id- 
lies.  What  are  its  aims?  Where  is  it 
to  stop?  These  questions  are  ad- 
dressed in  a superb  final  chapter  by 
Gooff  Watts  exploring  the  triumphs, 
tensions  and  ethical  dilemmas  of 
modern  scientific  medicine,  which 
— unlike  the  thousand  conflicting 
varieties  ot  folk  medicine  — com- 
mands worldwide  acceptance. 


Epstein  is  likely  to  get  in  at  last). 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  final  Sup- 
plement. edited  by  Christine 
Nicholls.  Nobody  will  read  1986- 
1990.  cover  to  cover  but  a day  zig- 
zagging til  rough  it  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

There  is  no  predictable  DNB 
tone.  Richard  Ingrams  is  never  so 
mellow  as  in  his  work  for  it.  and 
Kingsley  Amis  goes  easier  on  John 
Braine  than  in  the  boozing-and- 
bed wetting  Memoirs  version.  Then 
again,  and  high  time  too,  Michael 
Powell’s  memoirs  are  called  "boast- 
ful and  vengeful”.  Olivier's  and 
Chatwin's  bisexuality  are  some- 
what baldly  mentioned.  What  can 
be  meant  by  Storm  Jameson’s  “sex- 
ual obsessions'?  Alan  Bennett’s  Di- 
aries profess  a strange  envy  of 
Russell  Harty's  grave,  a view  he 
now  modifies,  for  the  gravestone  it- 
self is  “evidence  of  the  vulgarity 
from  which  he  never  entirely  man- 
aged to  break  free".  And  so  that  is 
the  end  of  the  DNB  — until  2005. 
the  New  DNB . . . 
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ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


Swift  passage  of  summer 

....  I nn.11.  dwum  aflo  ntfltfi 


Mark  Cooker 


/T  ALWAYS  strikes  me  as  on 
expression  of  unchBrnclcria- 
tlc  optimism  that  we  hove 
inode  the  swallow,  a migrant  thnt 
nrrlves  In  April  and  finally  leaves 
In  October,  the  emblem  of  the 
British  summer.  For  me.  the 
season  is  much  more  completely 
and  far  more  realistically  ex- 
pressed by  another  bird. 

The  breeding  ecology  of  the 
nwift,  one  of  the  most  urban  and 

yet,  Ironically,  least  known 

British  species,  Is  uniquely  tied 
in  the  country's  brief  period  of 
plenty.  They  reiich  us  in  May  und 
depart  just  l fi  weeks  Inter.  As  If 
to  emphasise  the  need  for  haste, 
the  birds  never  land  except  to  ln- 
cnbnte  their  eggs  nnd  feed  their 
young.  Otherwise  they  can  eat, 
drink,  Imlhe,  roost,  collect  nest- 
ing material  and  even  copulate 
mi  the  wing. 

Swifts  show  a number  of  ex- 
ceptional adaptations  to  this  aer- 
ial existence.  Their  wings  pun  is 
just  under  hulf  a metre,  while 
their  usual  weight  is  about  40 
grams.  In  order  for  the  average 
man  to  enjoy  die  same  ratio  of 
body  weight  to  wing-length,  he 
would  need  wings,  not  the  sire  or 
a jumbo  jet,  but  half  the  length  of 
an  average  runway. 

With  die  coldest  May  on 
record  for  70  years,  and  an  early 
summer  of  low  temperatures 


and  Incessant  showers,  Britain’s 
breeding  swifts  have  faced  a 
number  of  problems.  At  the  uni- 
versity tower  in  Oxford,  for  in- 
stance, where  n study  of  the 
species  has  been  ongoing  for  40 
years,  this  Is  the  first  time  that 
not  a single  egg  was  laid  before 

Another  problem  they  face 
concerns  the  high-flying  insects 
on  which  they  feed.  Known  as 
"aerial  plankton”,  these  swarms 
are  adversely  affected  by  cold, 
wet  conditions,  and  in  order  to 
| overcome  any  shortages,  swifts 
hnve  a number  of  fascinating 
survival  strategies.  One  of  these 
involves  the  birds  abandoning  | 
their  usual  feeding  territory  and  | 
flying  to  areas  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  a cold  weather  system. 
Studies  in  Scandinavia  hove  re- 
vealed birds  to  be  feeding  600 
kilometres  from  their  nest  sites, 
which  is  like  London's  swifts 
feeding  over  Edinburgh  or  those 
from  Madrid  trawling  the  air- 
space above  Lisbon. 

This  behaviour  dovetails  with 
an  equally  impressive  perfor- 
mance by  the  immatures  in  the 
nest.  Most  nestlings  require 
constant  brooding  by  their  par- 

ents,  but  young  swifta  can  be  left 

I unattended  and  enter  a state  of 
torpor,  In  which  body  tempera- 
ture and  metabolic  rate  fall,  al- 
lowing them  to  conserve  energy 
until  the  adults  return. 


While  these  adaptations  allow 
swifts  to  of  feet  the  effects  of  tem- 
porary shortage,  prolonged  poor 
weather  can  depress  breeding 
success.  However,  I am  hoping 
that  the  adverse  conditions  will 
not  disrupt  what  is  for  me  the 
high  point  of  the  swiflfa  brief 
visit.  As  the  breeding  season 
reaches  its  conclusion  and  the 
young  start  to  emerge  from  their 
nests,  the  Norwich  colony  be- 
gins to  gather  In  ever  larger 
numbers.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
200  birds  congregate  In  a single 
flock,  rising  above  the  city  like 
I great  swirling  gyroscopes  as 
duBk  begins  to  fall.  Then  sud- 
denly a fragment  of  the  swarm 
will  break  away  and  come 
hurtling  to  earth  in  a frenzied 
screaming  mob.  So  complete  is 
their  aerial  control  that  these 
meteoric  chases  can  pass  just 
between  the  narrow  terraces,  al- 
most at  head  height* 

The  purpose  of  these  pre- 
migration  congregations  is  not 
completely  understood,  but  may 
serve  to  increase  the  colony’s 
social  cohesion.  For  me,  how- 
ever, they  have  a very  different 
meaning.  They  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  exuberant  passion,  of 
energy  almost  beyond  physical 
containment.  They  don't  symbol 
isc  the  summer,  they  are  the 
summer,  and  when  they  finally 
go,  the  Norwich  skies  seem  life- 
less and  small. 


a NAT0LY  KARPOV  retained  Ms  I 
M Fide  world  championship  title 
this  month  when  the  45-year-old 
Russian  beat  his  22-year-old  Ameri- 
can challenger  GataKamsky  10<4-74. 

Karpov  produced  some  vintage 
strategy  io  the  first  half  of  the  senes, 
then  held  off  Kamsky's  counter- 
attack in  game  13,  where  he  drew  a 
bishop  ending  two  pawns  down,  be- 
fore symmetrically  winning  game  14 

in  a bishop  ending  two  pawns  up. 

Karpov’s  decisive  victory  only 
slightly  clarifies  the  muddied  world 
title  situation.  Will  he  next  meet 
Garry  Kasparov  in  a reunification 
match,  take  on  a new  Fide  chal- 
lenger or  be  defaulted  through  re- 
fusing to  compete  In  the  proposed 
annual  championship  knock-out? 
No  one  knows  yet,  not  even  Karpov. 

Kamsky’s  father,  Rustam,  is  the 
most  eccentric  chess  character 
since  Bobby  Fischer’s  heyday.  Be 
fore  play  began,  he  compared  Kar- 
pov and  Kasparov  to  Stalin  and 
Hitler.  Then,  when  Gata  began  to 
lose,  he  alleged  that  advice  from 
the  backstage  computers  was  being 
smuggled  in  to  help  Karpov,  and  in- 
sisted that  a permanent  guard  be 
placed  in  the  computer  room. 

Offboard,  there  was  the  contest 
to  become  Mrs  Kamsky.  Rustam 
has  asked  Kalmykian  girls  between 
the  age  of  14  and  15  to  telephone 
him  with  a view  to  taking  up  a 
contract  to  study  with  Gata  in  New 
York,  where  “if  love  appears,  a mar- 
riage will  be  arranged”. 


hopes  bis  passed  pawn  will  stymie 
White's  .tltack.  If  instead  21 . . . Qffi 
White  must  avoid  22  Bg5?  Qf5  23 
Bxe7  Nxe51,  but  either  24  f4  or  24 

Nf3  keeps  Black  passive. 

22  Rxb0  Nxc4  23  Qb4  Nxb6 
24  QxbO  a5  26  0-0  a4  26  Ral 
B15  27  b4  e6  Kamsky  wants  to  set 
up  a fortress  by  Bc2-b3.  Short 
points  out  the  nice  trap  a3  28  Qb3 
Rfb8  29  Rxa3!  Rxb3  30  Rxa8+  Bf8  31 
Bh6,  while  27  . . . Rfc8  loses  a pawn 
to  28  Qb4. 

28  Bf4  Controls  b8.  Be4  20 
Bd6  Rfc8  30  Qb5  Bc6  31  Qb4 
Kgg  32  Ra3  Ra6?  A blunder,  but 
White  threatens  33  h5  gxh5  34  Rg3. 
Karpov’s  accurate  olay  has  pre- 
vented the  fortress. 

33  Qc4!  Rca8  34  Qxe6+  Kh8 
35  Be5  Bxe5  36  Qxe5+  Kg8  37 
h5  Be8  38  h6  R6c7  39  d5  Rb7 
40  d6  Rd8  41  Rf3  Resigns. 
There  is  no  good  defence  to  42 
Qh8+!  Kxh8  43  Rf8  mate. 


No  2431 
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Karpov-Kamsky,  9th  game 

1 d4  Nf6  2 c4  g6  3 Nc3  d5 
4 Nf3  Bg7  5 Qb3  dxc4  6 Qxc4 
0-0  7 e4  b6  8 e5  b5  9 Qb3 
Nfd7  10  Be3  Better  than  10  eii 
played  in  game  5. 

c5  1 1 eG  c4  12  exf7+  Rxf7  13 
Qdl  Nb6  Bb7  stops  White's  next, 
but  runs  into  14  a4  b4  15  Bxc4!  Bxl3 
16  gxf3  bxc3  17  Bxl7+  KxJ7  18  Qb3+ 
and  19  Qb7. 

14  Ne5  Rf8  15  a4I  b4  16  o5 
bxc3  17  axb6  cxb2  18  Bxc4+ 
Kh8  19  Rbl  Qxb0  20  Qd2  Nd7 
21  Rxb2  Nxe51?  Kamsky  gives  up 
his  queen  for  rook  and  bishop,  but 


Quick  crossword  no.  324  Bridge 


Across 

I Crafty  and 
unprincipled  (1 3) 

8 Hill  (3} 

9 Bred  virus 
(anagl  (3.6) 

10  Started  or  put 
into  the  water  (8) 

I I Threesome  (4) 

13  Pounder  (in 

mortar}  16) 

14  Touch  of 
affection  (6) 

1G  Wander  (4) 

17  Ridiculous  (8) 

20  De  facto 

(king)  (9) 

21  Floor 
covering  (3) 

22  Means  of 
spreading 

news  (4.9) 


Down 

1 Guns.  mils,  or 

ballast  (5) 

2 Slate  of 
affairs  (13) 

3 Idiot  (8) 

4 Container 
— shlpl  <0) 

6 Fat  (4) 


G Apostrophe  (6,5)  Last  week's  solution 

7 Apprehensive  (7) 

12  Monitor  of 
government 


etc  (5-3) 

13  Moke 

apprehensive  (7) 
15  Fleshly  (6) 

10  Fastening  for 
door  (5) 

19  Ditto — flee!  (4} 


QoBaiano 
'n  u n □ a a □ 
!Bcana0Cin  iiqdqb 
m □ HQ  □ 
BD0B13QQIP0  „ 
n q a □ Q 

rn  □ a □ Q B □ 
EIDHDC1C3EI  HQnElD 
m n □ a B a 
mnntftHn  BDEIDBB 


THE  Junior  European  Champi- 
onships began  in  Cardiff  last 
week.  Britain  won  the  event  the  last 
time  it  was  held,  in  1994,  but  this 
time  the  home  team  will  have  to 
play  extremely  well  to  fight  off  the 
strong  challenge  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  France  and  Italy. 

The  1994  Championships  had  a 
I thrilling  climax.  With  a match  to 
play,  Denmark  looked  home  and 
dry,  needing  only  to  avoid  a heavy 
defeat  against  Norway.  Britain  on 
die  oilier  hand  had  to  beat  France 
soundly  and  hope  that  Norway 
could  produce  the  goods  against  the 
Dimes, 

They  obliged  in  some  style, 
hammering  their  Scandinavian 
rivals  24-6,  but  Britain  suffered  a 
setback  on  this  paradoxical  deal 
against  France.  Why  paradoxical? 

Well,  one  North-South  pair  bid  a 
slam  nnd  the  other  only  a gome,  but 
the  pair  in  the  slain  had  underbid, 
while  the  pair  in  game  were  too 
highl 

Try  the  West  hand  as  an  opening 
lead  problem  against  two.  different 
auctions: 

±A  10 9 5 3 ¥Jp5  463  4J.109 


South  West  North  East 


abode  f0h 

While  i n;tivs  in  five  moves,  (by 
J Mtwllieini.  1814)  ..  . hut  isn't « 
just  mate  in  two?  We  haven't  done 
yet.  The  white  pawn  must  deliver 
mate,  arid  the  black  rook  can  the 
captured  during  the  solution.  This 
problem  was  included  in  a UK  solv- 
ing competition,  where  just  one  en- 
train cracked  it.  Can  you  do  ns  well?  | 
There  is  only  a single  line  of  play. 

No  2430: 1 Rxfti  Itaclfi  2 Hell  threat- 
ens male  by  QU7+,  while  2...  Be5  is 
refuted  by  3 Qef>+  Wifi  4 Rxe5,when 
Black  must  give  up  his  queen. 


North 

41)4 

VAKG 

4AJ842 

+K72 


First,  the  French  bidding: 


One  club  in  the  French  Style 
might  be  a three-card  suit,  one 
spade  was  fourth  suit  forcing,  1NT 
showed  12-14  balanced,  4NT  was 
natural  and  invitational.  Make  your 
choice.  I 

Now  the  British  bidding: 

South  West  ■ North  East 

1NT  No . 3NT  No 

No  No 

1NT  was  12-14, 3NTwas  to  play. 

I’m  sure  you’ve  guessed  the  situa-  1 
tion  by  now.  This  was  the  full  deal 
(see  top  of  next  column). 

The  British  West,  who  had  .heard 
South  indicate  a spade  stopper  by 
his  bid  of  1NT,  did  not  fancy  leading 
a spade  to  establish  South’s  king.  He 
had  an  attractive  alternative  in  the 
jack  of  clubs,  which  looked  very  un- 
likely to  cost  a trick,  so  that  was  the 
card  he  chose.  Four  heart . tricks, 
five  diamond  tricks  and  four  dub 
tricks  later,  the  French  declarer  hqd 
an  overtrick  in  his  small. slanj. 


West 

4 A 10953 
¥ J95 
4 63 
* J 10  9 


East 
♦ K862 
¥1043 
4 875  • 
*843 


South 
♦ J7 
¥ Q 8 7 2 
4KQ10 
*A,Q65 

.1  ■ 

At  the  other  table,  of  course,1(?f 
West  player  had  no  reason  to  to 
further  than  fourth  highest 
longest  and  strongest  suit 
3NT.  Five  spade  tricks  taW*-;'* 
French  defenders  had  beaten  W - 
by  one  trick  for  a huge  swing  <*4 
IMPs.  alUr 

It  took  a great  deal  of  courfl£jLal 
skill  to  come  back  from  tills 
and  still  win  the  match  by  the 
site  margin,  and  the  1994  d™ 
team  showed  jbst  those  quol  u6*  ii 
' Good  luck  to  David  Baklishi, 
Bratley,  Danny  Davies,  Martin  JW*? 
Simon  Pollock  and  Torn 

who  vyill  be  In  Cardiff  frying  to  rtPJ 

the  1994  performance. 
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Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


SPOh. 


Olympic  Games 


Doohan  celebrates 
centenary  in  style 


' ■ . '"'ff  k- 

■'■'I.  “ 1 •<'-  »•  **  ■* 

• Vr  V - ! " 


jt. 

4 ^,‘fi  yiZ  J 


Australian  motorcyclist 

Michael  Doohan  tightened 
his  grip  on  a third  world 
500cc  title  with  a scintillating  dis- 
play in  the  British  Grand  Prix  at 
Donington  Park  on  Sunday.  The  31- 
year-old  Doohan  had  a poor  start, 
slipping  from  pole  position  to  fifth 
place  but  quickly  recovered,  taking 
the  lead  from  Loris  Capirossi  of 
Italy  on  lap  8 with  a slick  piece  of 
overtaking  and  then  pulling  away. 

_ He  finished  3.31  seconds  clear  of 
his  Team  Repsol  Honda  team-mate 
Alex  Criville,  who  lies  second  in  the 
championship  (able,  62  | joints  be- 
hind the  AiuHmlian.  It  was  Doohan s 
32nd  win  in  100  til’s  and  his  sixth 
this  season. 

>s  my  1001  li  grand  prix  and  I 
cnn'l  think  of  a belter  way  to  cele- 
brate it,"  said  the  sliaven-headed 
Doohan,  who  cut  off  his  hair  for 
charity  a couple  of  days  earlier.  "I 
am  enjoying  my  racing;  I have 
achieved  what  I wanted  by  winning 
two  world  lilies,  now  I go  out  there 
and  enjoy  things.  Thai  is  why  I hove 
a smile  on  my  face.” 


JASON  (IALI.IAN  earned  him- 
self a niche  in  Lancashire's 
cricketing  history  fast  week  when 
lie  hammered  312  against  Derby- 
shire in  the  county  championship  at 
Old  Tmfford.  which  has  been  slag-  i 
mg  matches  since  IS57.  This  look 


Gallian  . . , records  galore 


him  past  the  unbeaten  300  by  Lan- 
cashire's Frank  Watson  against 
Surrey  in  1928  and  the  all-time 
ground  record  of  311  by  Australia's 
Bobby  Simpson  against  England  in 
the  1964  Ashes  series.  It  was  the 
tenth  championship  triple  century 
since  the  war  and  the  first  since 
West  Indian  Brian  Lara'B  501  two 
years  ago. 

Meanwhile  Derinot  Reeve,  War- 
wickshire's inspirational  and  innova- 
tive captain,  has  been  forced  to 
retire  on  medical  grounds.  Reeve, 
the  33-year-old  former  England  all- 
rounder,  had  already  been  ruled  out, 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  with  a hip 
complaint  but  the  injury  proved  to 
be  more  serious  than  lie  feared.  He 
has  no  immediate  plans  but  hopes 
to  stay  in  the  game  in  some  capac- 
ity. Reeve  said:  “Coaching  would  ap- 
peal to  me,  but  I also  enjoy  media 
work.” 

Durham's  Simon  Brown  lias  been 
called  up  by  England  for  the  first 
Test  against  Pakistan  beginning  at 
Lord's  this  week.  The  27-year-old 
left-arm  paceman  is  the  leading  I 


wicket-taker  in  the  country  this  sea- 
son, with  56  victims.  The  fall  Eng- 
land squad  is:  Atherton,  Stewart, 
Hussain,  Thorpe,  Hick.  Ealliam, 
Russell,  Lewis,  Cork,  Mullally.  Salis- 
bury, Knight  and  Brown. 

AFTER  weeks  of  negotiations, 
Manchester  United  hnve  finally 
succeeded  in  signing  Czech  mid- 
fielder Karel  Pohorsky  in  a £3.5  mil- 
lion deal  with  his  club  Slnvia 
Prague.  The  24-year-old  will  have  a 
medical  this  week  and,  if  nil  goes 
well.  United  will  then  start  the  race 
to  get  their  Czech  signing  a work 
permit  before  the  Charily  Shield 
match  on  August  1 1. 

United  arc  also  reported  In  have 
approached  the  Chilean  club,  IJni- 
versidad  Catolica  de  Snuliagu.  with 
a £3.75  million  offer  for  their  striker. 
Sebastian  Rozcnlal. 

Earlier,  the  club's  attempt  to  lure 
Alan  Shearer  away  from  Blackburn 
Rovers  met  with  an  unusual  retort 
— Blackburn  bid  £4  million  for  Eric 
Cantona.  United  saw  red  and  assis- 
tant secretary  Ken  Ranisdcu  re- 
sponded: Then?  is  no  way  tin- 
matter  will  be  considered.  'Hie  offer 
has  been  rejected  out  of  hand.  Eric 
will  not  be  going  to  Blackburn 
Rovers  or  anywhere  else.” 


WILL  CARLING,  former  Eng- 
land Rugby  Union  captain, 
has  been  dropped  from  the  England 
squad  for  the  first  time  since  his  in- 
ternational debut  eight  years  ago. 
The  decision  to  leave  out  Carling, 
who  has  66  caps,  is  being  inter- 
preted in  some  circles  as  the  first 
lenative  move  towards  easing  him 
out  of  the  international  scene. 

His  midfield  partner,  Jeremy 
Guscott,  and  die  veterans  Rory  Un- 
derwood and  Dean  Richards,  all 
members  of  last  season's  champi- 
onship-winning side,  have  also  been 
left  out  of  the  43-man  squad  chosen 
to  attend  a pre-season  training  ses- 
sion. Carling  said:  “I  am  keeping  my 
head  down  and  I will  play  and  see 
what  happens  when  the  first  squad 
into  the  season  is  announced.” 

SKY  Television  is  likely  to 
screen  Premiership  matches  on 
a pay-per-view  basis  by  next  year, 
according  to  Doug  Ellis,  the  Aston 
Villa  chairman.  He  forecast  that  the 
Rupert,  Murdoch-owned  station 
would  show  10  games  each  week 
from  the  beginning  of  the  1997-98 
season  and  that  viewers  would  be 
charged  up  to  £13.99  for  some 
matches.  Soccer  officials  said  the 


The  greatest  show  on  earth  gut  under  way  after  this  opening  rerememy  in  Atlanta 


Big  bucks  and  fizz  get  them 
marching  through  Georgia 


M I'  F'MIf  UAfr-'HAI  L 


Richard  Williams 

HUMAN  hutlLTfliL-s,  p;i|n*r 
doves.  ;i  fleet  of  silver  pick-up 
trucks,  giant  orchestras, 
cb  mi  in.  n lurching  bands,  divas  ami  a 
shallow  play  of  giant  Greek  warriurs 
featured  in  laM  week’s  ihwhuur 
opening  ceremony  fur  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

From  n recording  of  Marlin 
Luther  King's  I Have  A Dream 
speech,  to  the  singer  Celine  Dion 
performing  The  Power  Of  The 
Dream,  the  cereniunv  was  designed 
as  a joint  celebration  of  the  South 
and  the  centenary  of  the  Games. 

For  perhaps  the  only  time  in  the 
whole  of  the  most  commerce-driven 
tournament  in  the  history  of  sport, 
the  sponsors  kept  their  heads  down 
as  singers,  speakers,  actors  and 
dancers  projected  themes  of  purity 
and  unity. 

An  audience  of  83,000  in  the  new 
$200  million  Olympic  Stadium  was 
joined  by  an  estimated  3.5  billion 
television  viewers  around  the  world 
as  President  Clinton  opened  the 
1996  Olympic  Games.  His  brief  ad- 
dress followed  the  entry  of  the  ath- 
letes of  197  countries.  The  triple 
gold  medal-winning  oarsman  Steve 


Ri-dgravc  corned  the  Union  flag  nl 
the  head  of  tlu-  Groat  Britain  team, 
as  lie  did  in  Barcelona. 

Deterred  by  the  laic  hour,  lem- 
[icrattires  in  I he  mid-'.iOs  and  the 
likelihood  of  | rut  lie  gridlocks,  many 
athletes  gave  the  ceremony  a miw 
loresa  Edwards,  u member  of  die 
US  women's  basketball  ten  in,  was 
selected  to  represent  all  10.361  of 
them  by  reciting  the  Olympic  oath, 
promising  on  their  behalf  to  com- 
pete "in  the  true  spirit  of  sportsman- 
ship. for  the  glory  of  sport  and  the 
honour  of  our  teams” 

The  soul  singer  Gladys  Knight 
was  invited  to  sing  Georgia  On  My 
Mind.  Jessye  Norman  — a native  of 
Augusta,  Georgia  — delivered 
Citius.  Aldus,  Fortius,  an  anthem 
written  around  the  Olympic  slogan. 
The  Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  the  Oscar-win- 
ning film  composer  John  Wiliams, 
played  Summon  The  Heroes,  an  in- 
strumental theme  for  the  Games.  A 
hundred  percussionists  on  five  mo- 
bile stages  performed  music  co- 
written by  the  Grateful  Dead’s 
drummer,  Mickey  Hart,  and  the 
composer  Philip  Glass. 

The  appearance  of  Muhammed 
Ali,  now  54  and  quivering  helplessly 


from  Parkin  sou's  syndrome, 
brought  a Hood  of  conflicting  i-mn- 
lions  upon  the  gatln-ring. 

'Hie  Olympic  lurch  was  carried 
up  to  tin-  Olympic  cauldron  .it  oiu- 
minuie  after  midnight,  at  the  end  ol 

journey  which  began  in  i dympici 
on  March  .it).  Ahum  ltt.iiUu  runner* 
carried  it  on  its  Ifi.ttUUmle  relay 
across  America,  along  a route  pl.is 
if ad  with  the  Coca-Cola  logo. 

As  the  Games  gui  under  way. 
Michelle  Smith,  u lid-year- old  from 
Rnthcnole  in  Comity  Dublin,  sent 
Ireland  into  raptures  when  she  won 
her  country's  first  gold  in  women's 
swimming  — indeed  the  firsi 
Olympic  swimming  medal  of  any 
kind  by  an  Irishwoman  — by  win- 
ning the  400-metre  individual  med- 
ley in  4 minutes  39. 18  seconds. 

Then,  amid  a protest  on  technical 
grounds  from  the  American  team, 
she  swam  to  another  gold  in  the 
400m  freestyle  with  the  fastest  time 
In  the  world  this  year,  4 min  7.25 
sec. 

Penny  Heyns  gave  South  Africa 
Iheir  first  Olympic  gold  since  1952 
when  she  won  the  100m  breast- 
stroke on  Sunday.  Earlier,  in  the 
heats,  she  set  a world  record  of 
1 min  7.02  sec. 


Atlanta  is  told  to  sort  out  the  chaos 


claim  was  "pure  speculation". 


JOCKEY  Richard  Davis  died  in 
hospital  after  a fall  at  a South- 
well  jumps  meeting.  He  was  injured 
when  his  mount,  Mr  Sox,  fell  at  the 
first  fence  in  the  Fisherton  Novices 
Handicap  Chase. . Davis,  aged  26, 
still  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career 
as  a jump  jockey,  was  crushed  by 
the  horse  as  it  rolled  over. 


THE  world  of  cricket  was  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  Alan  McGilvray, 
Australia's  celebrated  commentator, 
who  has  died,  aged  85. 


John  Duncan,  Chrla  Dodd 
and  Stephen  Biariay 

THE  International  Olympic 
Committee  has  ordered  tin 


I Committee  has  ordered  the 
Games  organisers  to  solve  the 
transport  and  computer  fiascos 
which  marred  the  first  three 
days  in  Atlanta. 

"The  message  we  gave  them 
is:  ‘You’ve  got  to  fix  the  trans- 
port','’ said  Dick  Pound,  an  IOC 
vice-president. 

If  overcrowded  or  non-arrivhig 
buses  and  gridlocked  (raffle 
have  caused  anger  and  chaos 
among  competitors  and  specta- 
tors alike,  tile  glitches  in  the  offi- 
cial computerised  results  system 
have  embarrassed  IBM,  a corpo- 
rate sponsor  of  the  Olympics. 

Sunday  had  started  with  an 


angry  blast  from  the  British 
rower  Steven  Redgrave,  who 
sounded  as  if  he  wanted  to  throw 
the  “diabolical'’  Gaines  organis- 
ers bodily  into  Lake  Lnnier, 
where  lie  and.Mattlicw  Plnsent 
had  made  a smooth  enough  start 
to  their  coxless  pairs  campaign. 
An  ensy  heals  win  earned  the 
Britons  nn  automatic  berth  in 
Thursday's  semi-final. 

To  judge  from  (he  genera!  level 
of  aggravation  back  in  AjJanta 
itself  and  the  faulty  logistics  that 
hnd  forced  an  li^urcd  judo  fighter 
to  wuir  an  hour  for  an  ambulance, 
there  would  have  been  no  short- 
age of  volunteers  to  help  him. 

Part  of  the  irate  Redgrave’s 
problem,  with  the  heat  and 
humidity  that  belied  their  bent’s 
9.10am  start,  was  that  a British 


Olympic  Association  car  had  to 
take  them  the  55  miles  from  the 
Village  In  Atlanta  so  that  they 
would  not  be  snarled  up  in  die 
transport  problems  that  have 
already  beset  these  Olympics. 

Redgrave  later  backed  up  his 
harsh  words  on  tlie  Gamerf 
organisation  with  action  when  he 
and  other  British  rowers  walked 
out  of  the  Village  and  booked 
Into  n hotel  in  the  city. 

In  other  incidents,  the  lights 
went  out  on  tlie  Dream  Tenm  in 
the  Georgia  Dome  basketball 
nrena  for  10  minutes  and  the  offi- 
cial results  service  took  two  hours 
to  notice  tlie  first  world  record  of 
Uic  Games. 

The  organising  body,  ACOG, 
admitted  transport  plans  hnd 
not  worked  as  hoped. 


